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OHAPTEE XXX. 

-ETIIELB beta’s — MR. CTIICKEREL’s ROOM. 

The question of Ncigli or no Xeigli had readied a pitch 
of insistence which no longer permitted dallying, even 
by a popular beallt5^ His character was becoming 
defined to Ethelberta as something very differently 
composed from that of lier first imagining. She had 
set him down to be a man whose liabitual inexcita- 
bility owed nothing to self-repression, but stood as tlie 
natural uncoated margin of tlie mass within. As were 
the cliffs of her new domain, so were the quarries, she 
had thought. Xeigli’s urban torpor, she said, might 
have been in the first instance produced b}" art, but, 
were it thus, it had gone so far as to permeate rather 
than encrust him. This had been disproved, first sur- 
prisingly, by his reported statement ; wondrously, in 
the second place, by his call upon her and sudden 
VO'L. II. B 
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proposal: tliirdly, to a degree smpdy astounding, Ip' 
■\vliat. liad transpired in tlie city tliat day. For Feign, 
before the fervour had subsided v.diich was produced 
iu him by licr look and general power while reading 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ found liimself alone with lier in a nook 
outside the church, and tliere had almost demanded 
her promise to 1 m his wife. She had replied by asking 
for time, and idly offering him the petals of her rose, 
that had shed themselves in her hand. Feigh, in taking 
them, pressed her fingers more tvarmly than she thought 
•die had niven him -warrant for, which offended her. 
It vras certainly a very momentary affair, and when it 
■was over seemetl to surprise himself almost as mucli a^ 
it had vexed her : but it had reminded her of one truth 
which she wns in danger of forgetting. The town 
s:eutleman was not half so far removed from Sol and 
Dan, and the hard-handed order in general, in his pas- 
sions as in his philosophy. He still continued to be 
the male of his species, and when the heart was liot 
-with a dream Pall Mall had much the same aspect as 
Wessex. 

Ydell, she had not accepted him yet; indeed, for 
the moment they were iu a pet with one another. Tct 
that miuht soon be cleared off, and then recurred the 
perpetual question, wmuld the advantage that might 
accrue to her people by her marriage be w'orth the 
sacrifice ? ' One palliative feature must be remembered 
%?icn we survey the matrimonial ponderings of tlie 
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poetess and romancer. What she contemplated Avas 
not meaDly to ensnare a husband just to provide incomes 
for her and her family, but to find some man she might 
respect, who would maintain her in such a stage of 
comfort as should, by setting her mind free from tem- 
poral anxiety, enable her to further organise her talent, 
and provide incomes for them herself. Plenty of sale- 
able originality was left in her as yet, but it was getting 
crushed under the rubbish of her necessities. 

She was not sure that hfeigli would stand the test 
of her revelations. It would be possible to lead him 
to marry her without revealing anything — the events 
of the last few days had shown her that — ^yet Ethel- 
berta’s honesty shrank from the safe course of holding 
her tongue. It might be a pleasant surprise to many a 
modern gentleman of birth to find himself allied with 
a lady, none of whose ancestors had ever pandered to a 
court, lost an army, taken a bribe, oppressed a com- 
munity, or broken a bank ; but the added disclosure 
that, in avoiding these normal stains, her kindred had 
worked and continued to work with their hands for 
bread, might lead such an one to consider that the 
novelty was dearly purchased by a mover in circles 
from which .the greatest ostraciser of all is servitude. 

Ethelberta was, upon the whole, dissatisfied with 
her progress thus far. She had planned many things 
and fulfilled few. Had her ' father been by this time 
provided for alid made independent of the world, ns 
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slio li't.l Uuiugiit lie mio'lii be. nof, f,ii|yvoi;L I her roiiixe 
Avith n'gnrd [<» bTeiidT ])e nuilej-lcei , but ilie inij^eiioiny 
aAvkwanliic.'-s ofblining Avitli lier I'alliei- beliim; liei- chair 
could iiol iiave occurred. Tj'iie. dnaf, Avas a ouallinaiLer 
besifh.' lh‘r ix-irre! foi’ lii,-? oavu -ake liia! he Ava> 'iill in 
liai'uer' ; and a luei’c cliaiiye of occupation A\'(iu!d be 
ouL a tnouie to a ia^tidiousncs;; Avjjicli lie did not Jiini- 
aeir share, kho had frequeiitl}- tried to think of a 
vocation toi' hiiii that Avould liaA'e a uku'c d!<inj!i(‘d 
sound, and be less rlangerousl}' close to lier oA\-n path : 
tlie po.st of caixi-taker at >onie pi'OA-incial library, conn- 
.atioRoj . I'egjstrar ol births and deatiis. an.i many 
other.-, liad been discu.^sed and dismissed in face of ihe 
unmanageable fact that lier filher Avas serenely happy 
and comlorlablc a- a butler, lookinir AA'ith dread at aiiA' 
hint of change short of jierfect retirement. Since, then, 
she could not oiler him this retirement, Avhat riuht had 
she to interfere- Avith Ids mode of life at all? In no 
other social groove on earth Avould lie thrive as he throve 
in Ids jiresent tnie, to Avliieli he had been acon-tomed 
from boyhood, and Avliere the remuneration Ava- aetu- 

ally greater than in professions ten times as stately in 
name. 

heir the rest, too, litliclberta liad indulu^cd in iKyies, 
the Idgli education of tlic 3-oimgcr ones being the eldef 
of these darling Avishes. Picotee Avanted looking to 
badly enough. Sol and Dan required no material lielp ; 
tliCj ‘ bad quickp’’ obtained good places of AA'^ork under 
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a Pimlico buiklcr; for tliougli the brotliers .scarcely 
showed as yet the liglit- fingered deftness of London 
artisans, the want was in a measure compensated by 
tlieir painsUddng, and employers are far from despising 
counti'Y liands who bring with them strength, industry, 
and a desire to plca.se. But their sister liad other lines 
laid down for them than those of level progress ; to 
start them some day as masters instead of men was a 
long-cherished wish of Etlielberta’s. 

. Thus she had quite enough macLinery in her hands 
to keep decently going, even were she to marry a 
man who would take a kindly view of her peculiar 
situation, and afford her opportunitii's of strengthening 
her powers for her 'kindred’s good. But what would 
be tlie result if, eighteen months hence — the date at 
which her occupation of the house in Connaught Cres- 
cent came to an end — she were still a widow, with no 
accumulated capital, her [)lairorm talents grown homely 
and stunted through narrow living, and her tender 
vein of poesy completely di.spersed by it? To calmly 
relinquish the struggle at that point woidd have been 
the act of a stoic, but not of a "woman, porticulai'ly when 
she considered the children, the ho])es of her mother 
for them, and her own condition — though this was 
least — under the ironical cheers which would greet a 
slip bac^k into the mire. 

It here becomes necessary to turn for a moment to 
Master Joc}' Chickerel, Ethelberta’s troublesome page 
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and brother. The face of this juvenile v-as that of a 
GricCco-SiOniaii satyr to the furthest deiyi'ee of complete- 
ness. Viewed in front, the outer line of his upper lip 
rose in a double arch nearly to his little round nostrils, 
giving an expression of a jollity so delicious to himself 
as to compel a perpetual drawing in of his breath. 
During half-laughs his lips parted in the middle, and 
remained closed at the corners, which were small round 
pits like his nostrils, the same form being repeated as 
dimples a little further back upon his cheek. The 
opening for each eye formed a sparkling crescent, both 
uppc" and under lid having the convexity upwards. 

IBiu during some few daj^s . preceding the dinner- 
party at the Doncastles’ all this changed. The luxuriant 
curves departed, a compressed lineality was to be ob- 
served everywhere, the pupils of his eyes seemed 
flattened, and the carriage of his head was lim]i and 
sideways. This was a feature so remarkable and new 
in him that Picot.ee noticed it, and was lifted from the 
melancholy current of her own affairs in couteinplatiie" 

• Well, what’s the matter.? ’ said Picotee. 

‘ Oh — nothing,’ said Joey. 

‘ Nothing ? How can you say so ? ’ 

The world s a holler mockery — thal^’s what I say ’ 

‘ Yes, so it is, to some ; but not to yon,’ said Pico- 
tee, sighing. 

• ‘ Don’t talk argument, Picotee. I only hope you’ll 
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never feel wlmt I feel now. If it wasn’t for my juties 
here I know what I’d do ; I’d ’list, that’s wliat I’d do. 
But having my position to fill liere as the only respon- 
sible manservant in the house, I can’t leave.’ 

‘ Has anybody been beating you ? ’ 

‘ Beating ! Do I look like a person who gets beat- 
ings ? Ho, it is a madness,’ said Joey, putting his 
hand upon his chest. ‘ The case is, I am in love.’ 

‘ 0 Joey, a boy no bigger than 3 ’ou are ! ’ said 
Picotee, reprovingly. Her personal interest in the 
passion, however, provoked her to enquire, in the next 
hreath, ‘Who is it? Do tell, Joey.’ 

‘ Ho bigger than I ! What hev bigness to do with 
it ? That’s just like j'our old-fashioned notions. Big- 
ness is no more wanted in courting now-a-daj-s than 
in soldiering or smoking or any other duty of man. 
Husbands is rare ; and a promising courter who means 
business will fetch his price in these times, big or small, 
I assure ye. I might have been engaged a dozen 
times over as far as the bigness goes. You should see 
what a miserable little fellow my rival is afore you talk 
like that. How you know I’ve got a rival, perhaps 
you’ll own there must be something in it.’ 

‘ Yes, that seems like the real thing. But Avho is 
the young woman ? ’ 

‘ Well, I don’t mind telling you, Picotee. It is 
Mrs. Doncastle’s new maid. I called to see father last 
night, and had supper there ; and you should have 
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seeo I'lovr lovelj she were — eating spanwvgrass side- 
Avajs, as if she were born to it. Bnl, of course, there’ 
a lovai— there always is— I might liave known tltat, 
and I will crush him ! ’ 

^ But Mrs. Doncastle s new maid — if that was she I 
cauglit a glimpse of the other day— is over so much 
older than you — a dozen 5mars.’ 

‘ TMiat’s that, to a man in love Pooh— I wish 

you would leave me, Picotee ; I wants to be alone.’ 

A short time after this Picotee was in the company 
ol Euhelberta, and she took occasion to mention Joey's 
attachinent. Ethelberta grew exceedingly anu'ry directly 
she lieard of it. 

‘ Wliat a fearful nuisance that boy is becoming,’ she 
said. ‘ Does father know anything of this ? ’ 

‘ I think not,’ said Picotee. ‘ Oh no, he cannot ; 
he would not allow any such thing to go on ; she is so 
much older than Joey.’ 

' I should think he wouldn’t allow it ! The tact is, 
I must be more strict about this growing friendliness 
between you all and the Doncastle servants. There> 
sliall be absolutely no intimacy or visiting of any sort. 
When father wants to see any of you he must come 
here, unless there is a most serious reason for your 
calling upon him. Some disclosure, or reference to 
me otherwise than as your mistress, will certainly be 
made else, and then I am ruined. I will speak to father 
myself about J oey’s absurd nonsense this evening. I 
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nin going lo >co him on nnotlier mailer.’ .And Etliel- 

berla .‘^iglied. ‘ I am to dine lliere on Tliiirsday,’ .die 
added. 

Jo dine ihcie, JJerUi ? AVell, ihat i.s a strange 
tiling! AVh}', father will be elo.<=je to you ! ’ 


‘ \c,s/ .said Ethelberta, quietly. 

‘ How I should like to .see you .sitting at a grand 
dinnci -tabhg among lordly dishes and shining pcoph.*, 
and father about the loom unnoticed ! Berta, 1 have 
never seen a dinncr-pai-ty in my life, and father .said 


that I .‘^hould some day ; he promised me loner nero ’ 

‘ How M i 11 lie l)e able to carry out that, my dear 

child?’ .said ICthelberta, drawing her sister gently to 
her side. 


1 .iihei says lliat for an hour and half the frnet^ts 
are quite fixed in the dining-room, and as unlikely to 
move as if they were trees planted round the table. 


Do let mo go niicl ..ee you, Bella,’ ricotee added, co.ax- 


ingly . I wamld give aiiytliiiig to see hoiv you look in 
the midst of elegant people talking and laughing, and 


yon my own sistoi' all I he time, and me looking on like 
puss-iii-tlic-coriier.’ 


Ethelbeita could hardly resist the entreaty, in spite 
of her recent re.solution. 


‘ Wo will leave that lo be considered when I come 

home to-night,’ she .said. ‘ I must hear what father 
says.’ 

After dark the same evening a M'oman, dressed in 
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pLiiii black and weariiio- a liood, weiiL to tlie servants’ 
enn-ance of Mr. Doiicastle’s liouse, and enquired for 
Mr. Cinckerel. Ethelberta found liiin in a room bj* 
liiraself, and on enterins; she. closed the door beiiind 
her, and unrvrapped her face. 

Can yon sit with me a few niiimtes, father ? ’ she 

said. 

ies, lor a quarter of an hour or so,’ said the butler. 
‘ Has anything hap])ened ? I tlionght it might be 
Picotee.’ 

‘ Ho. All’s well 3"et. Put I thought it best t(; see 
you upon one or two matters whicli are harassing me 
a ]i:tlc just now. Tiie first is, that stupid boy Joey has 
got entangled in some way wdth the lady’s-maid at this 
house ; a ridiculous affair it must be by all account, but 
it is too serious forme to treat lightly. She will worm 
everything out of him, and a pretty business it wdl] be 
then.’ 

‘ God bless my soul ! wh)’-, the 'woman is old enough 
to be his mother ! I have never heard a sound of it till 
now. Wliat do you propose to do ? ’ 

I have hardly thought : I cannot tell at all. But 
We will consider that after I have done. The next 
thing is, I am to dine here Thursda.y — that is, to- 
morrow.’ 

‘ You going to dine here, are you ? ' said her 
fatiier in surprise. ‘ Dear me^ that’s news. We have 
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a dinner-part}’ .to-morrow, but I was not aware that 
you knew our people.’ 

‘I have accepted the invitation,’ said Ethelberta. 
‘ But if you tliiiik I had better stay away, I will get out 
of it by some means. Heavens ! what does that mean 
— will anybody come in ? ’ she added, rapidl}’ pulling 
up her hood and jumping i’rom the seat as tlae loud 
. tones of a bell clanged forth in startling proximit}-. 

‘ Oh no — it is all safe,’ said her father. ‘ It is the 
area door — nothing to do with me. About the dinner : 
I don’t see why you may not come. Of course you 
will take no notice of me, nor shall I of you. It is to 
be I’ather a large party. Lord What’s-his-name is 
coming, and several good people.’ 

‘ Yes ; lie is coming to meet me, it appears. But, 
father,’ she said more softly and slowly, ‘ how wrong it 
will be for me to come so close to you, and never 
recognise you ! I don’t like it. I vdsh you could have 
given up service by this time ; it would have been so 
much less painful for us all round. I thought we 
might have been able to manage it somehow.’ 

‘Honsense, nonsense,’ said Mr. Chickerel, crossly. 

‘ There is not the least reason why I should give up. 
I want to save a little money first. If you don’t like 
me as I am, you must keep away from me. Don’t be 
uneasy about my comfort ; I am right enough, thank 
God. I can mind myself for many a year yet.’ 
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Ethelberta looked at liini witli tears in lier eyes. but. 
she did not speak. She never could help crying when 
she met her father here. 

‘ I have been in sei'vice now for more than seven- 
and-thirty years,' her father went on. ‘ It is an honour- 
able calling ; and vdiy should you maintain me 
because you can earn a few pounds by j'our gifts, and 
an old woman left you her house and a few sticks of 
furniture? If she had left you an}" mone}’’ it would 
have been a different thing, but as you have to work 
for every penny you get, I cannot think of it. Suppose 
I '!hoidd agree to come and live with you, and then 
^ 0 X sh .ixdd be ill, or such like, and I no longer able to 
help nn'seir? Oh no, 111 stick where I am, for here I 
am safe as to food and shelter at any rate. Surely, 
Ethelberta, it is only right that I, who ought to keep 
you all, should at least keep your mother and myself ? 
As to our position, that we cannot help ; and I don't 
mind that you are unable to own me.’ 

1 wish I could own you — all of you.’ 

Well you chose your course, my dear ; and you 
must abide by it. Having put your hand to the plough, 
it will be foolish to turn back.’ 

‘ It would, I suppose. Yet I wish I could get a 
living by some simple humble occupation, and chop the 
name of Petlierwin, and be Berta Chickerel again, and 
live in a green cottage as we used to do when I was 
small. 1 am miserable to a pitiable degree sometimes, 
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and sink into regrets that I ever fell into snch a groove 
as this. I don’t like covert deeds, such as coming here 
to-night, and many are necessary with me from time to 
time. There is something without which splendid 
energies are a drug ; and that is a cold lieart. Tliere 
IS another thing necessary to energy, too — the power 
of distinguishing your visions from your reasonable 
forecasts when looking into the future, so as to allow 
your energy to lay hold of the forecasts onty. I begin 
to have a fear that mother is right when she implies 
that I undertook to carry out visions and all. But ten 
of us are so many to cope with. If God Almighty bad 
only killed olF three-quarters of us when we were little, 
a body might have done something for the rest ; but as 
we are it is hopeless ! ’ 

‘ There is no use in your going into high doctrine 
like that,’ said Chickerel. ‘ As I said before, you chose 
your course. You have begun to fly high, and you had 
better keep there.’ 

‘ And to do that there is only one way — that is, to 
do it surely, so that I have some groundwork to enable 
me to keep up to the mark in my profession. That 
way is marriage.’ 

‘ Marriage ? Who are you going to marry ? ’ 

‘ God knows. Perhaps Lord Mountclere. Stranger 
things have happened.’ 

‘Yes, so they have ; though- not many wretcheder 
things. I would sooner see you in your grave, Ethel- 
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berta. than Lord Mouiitclere’s ^vife, or liie Avife of any- 
body like liiiTi, great as the liononr Avould V)e. 

‘ Of coiuAse that Avas onl}' sometliing to sa}’ ; I don t 


knoAV the man eA'cn.’ 

‘ I IsinoAv liis A'alet. HoAA'eA'er. marry Avho yon may. 
I hope A-oifll be liappy. my dear girl. You AAmnld be 
still more divided from us in that event ; but Avhen 
your mother and I are dead, it Avill make little differ- 
ence.’ 

Ethelberta placed her hand upon his shoulder, and 
smiled cheerfully. ‘ Noav, father, don't despond. All 
AAnll be Avell, and Ave shall see no such misfortune as 
tliat for many a year. Leave all to me. I am a rare 


hand at contrivances.’ 

‘ You ai'e indeed, Berta. It seems to me quite 
wonderful that aa’C should be living so neai togethei 
and nobody suspect the relationship, because of the 
precautions you have taken. 

‘ Yet the precautions Avere rather Lady Betc.ciAAin ^ 


than mine, as you knoAv. Consider hoA\ she kept me 
abroad. My marriage being so secret made it easy to 
cut off all traces, unless anybody had made it a special 
business to search for them. That people should sus- 
pect as yet Avould be by far the more wonderful thing 
of the two. But we must, for one thing, have no visit- 
iiw betAveen our girls and the servants here, or they 
soon Avill suspect.’ 

Ethelberta then laid down a fcAV laws on the sab- 
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ject, .and, explaining tlie other details of her visit, told 
her father soon that she must leave him. 

He took her along the passage and into the area. 
They weie standing at the bottom of the steps, saying a 
few parting words about Picotee’s visit to see the dinner, 
wJien a female figure appeared by tlie railing above, 
slipped in at the gate, and flew down the steps past tlie 
fatlier and' daughter. At the moment of passing she 
whispered breathlessly to him, ‘Is that you, Mr. 
Chickerel ? ’ 

‘ Yes,' said the butler. 

She tossed into his arms a quantity of wearing- 
apparel, and adding, ‘ Please take them upstairs for me 
— I am late,’ rushed into the house. 

‘ Good heavens, what does that mean ? ’ said Ethel- 
berta, holding her father’s aian in her uneasiness. 

‘ That’s the new lady’s-maid, just come in from an 
evening walk — that young scamp’s sweetheart, if what 
you tell me is true. I don’t yet know what her cha- 
racter is, but she runs neck and neck with time closer 
than any woman I ever met. She stays out at night 
like this till the last moment, and often throws off* her 
dashing courting-clothes in this wajq as she runs down 
the steps, to save a journey to the top of the house to 
her room before going to Mrs. Doncastle’s, who is in 
fact at this minute waiting for her. Only look here.’ 
Chickerel gathered up a hat decked with feathers and 
flowers, a parasol,* and a light muslin train-skirt, out of 
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the ])Ocket of the latter tumbling ^fomc Jong golden 
tresses of hair. 

‘ Wiiat an extraordinary woman,’ said Ethelberta. 
‘A perfect Cinderella. TJie idea of Joey getting 
desperate about a woman like tliat ; no doubt she has 
just come ill fi’om meeting him.’ 

• Xo doubt — a blockhead. That's liis taste, is it ! 
lil soon see if I can't cure his taste if it inclines to- 
wards kli’s. Menlove.' 

' Mrs. what ? ’ 

“■ Menlove ; that’s her name. She came about a 
fortnight ago.' 

"And is that Menlove — whatshall we dor ’ exclaimed 
Ethelberta. ‘ The idea of the boy singling out her — 
why it is ruin to him, to me, and to us all ! ’ 

She hastily explained to her father that Menlove 
had been Lady Petherwin’s maid and her own at some 
time before the death of her mother-in-law, that she 
had only stayed [with them through a three mouths’ 
tour because of her hightiness, and hence had learnt 
nothing of Ethelberta’s history, and probably had never 
thouMit at all about it. But nevertheless they were as 
well acquainted as a lady and her maid well could be 
in the time. ‘ Like all such doubtful characters,’ con- 
tinued Ethelberta, ‘ she Avas one of the cleverest and 
liuhtest-handed women we ever had about us. 'When 

O 

she first came, my hair Avas getting 'quite Aveak ; but 
by brushing it every day in a peculiar manner, and 
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txeating it as only she knew how, she brought it into 
splendid condition.’ 

‘ Well, this is the devil to pay, upon my life 1 ’ said 
Mr. Chickerel, with a miserable gaze at the bundle of 
clothes and the general situation at the same time. 
‘ Unfortunately for her Iriendship, I have snubbed her 
two or three times already, for I don’t care about lier 
manner. You know she has a way of tradmg on a 
man’s sense of honour till it puts him into an awkward 
position. She is perfectly well aware that, whatever 
scrape I find her out in, I shall not have the conscience 
to report her, because I am a man, and she is a defence- 
less woman ; and so she takes advantage of one’s feel- 
ing by making me, or either of the men-servants, her 
bottleholder, as you see she has done now.’ 

‘ This is all simply dreadful,’ said Ethelberta. ‘ Joey 
is shrewd and trustworthy ; but in the hands of such a 
woman as that ! I suppose she did not recognise me.’ 

‘ There was no chance of that in the dark.’ 

‘ Well, I cannot do anything in it,’ said she. ‘ I 
cannot manage Joey at all.’ 

‘ I will see if I can,’ said kJr. Chickerel. ‘ Courting 
at his age, indeed — what shall we hear next 1 ’ 

Chickerel then accompanied his daughter along the 
street till an empty cab passed them, and putting her 
into it he returned to the house again. 


VOL. II. 


c 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

ethelbeeta’s DEESSING-EOOM — ]\m. doncastle’s house. 

The dressing of Ethelberta for the dinner-party was an 
undertaking into which Picotee threw her whole skill as 
tire-woman. Her energies were brisker that day than 
they had been at any time since the Julians first made 
preparations for departure from town ; for a letter had 
come to her from Eaith, telling of their arrival at the 
old cathedral city, which was found to suit their incli- 
nations and habits infinitely better than London ; and 
that she would like Picotee to visit them there some 
day. Picotee felt, and so probably felt the writer 
of the letter, that such a visit would not be very prac- 
ticable just now ; but it was a pleasant idea, and for 
fastening dreams upon was better than nothing. 

Such inusings were encouraged also by Ethelberta’s 
remarks as the dressing went on. 

‘ We will have a change soon,’ she said ; ‘ we will go 
out of town for a few days. It will do good in many 
ways. I am getting so alarmed about the health of the 
children ; their faces are becoming so white and thin 
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and pinched that an old acquaintance would hardly 
know them ; and they were so plump when they came. 
You are looking as pale as a ghost, and I daresay I am 
too. A’ week or two at Knollsea will set us right.’ 

‘ Oh, how charming ! ’ said Picotee, gladly. 

Knollsea was a village on the coast, not very far 
from Melchester, the new home of Christopher ; not 
verj^ far, that is to say, in the eye of a sweetheart ; but 
seeing that there was, as the crow flies, a stretch of 
thirty-five miles between the two places, and that more 
than one-third the distance was without a railway, an 
elderly gentleman might have considered their situa- 
tions somewhat remote fi:om each other. 

‘Why have, you chosen Knollsea enquired Pi- 
cotee. 

‘Because of aunt’s letter from Eouen — have you 
.seen it ? ’ 

‘ I did not read it through.’ 

She wants us to get a copy of the register of her 
baptism ; and she is not absolutely certaui which of the 
parishes in and about Knollsea they were hving in 
when she was born. Mother, being a year younger, 
cannot tell of course. First I thought of writing to the 
clergyman of each parish, but that would be trouble- 
some, and might reveal the secret of my birth ; but if 
we go down there for a few days, and take some lodg- 
iiiiis, we shall be able to find out all about it at leisure. 
G'wendoline and Joey can attend to mother and the 
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people downstairs, especially as father Avill look in every 
eveninL*: until he goes out of town, to see if they are 
getting on properly. It will be such a weight off my 
soul to slip away from acquaintances here.’ 

‘Will it?’ 

‘ Yes. At the same time I ought not to speak so, 
for they have been very kind. I -wish we could go to 
Kouen afterwards ; aunt repeats her invitation as usual. 
However, there is time enough to think of that.’ 

Ethelberta was dressed at last, and, beholding the 
lonely look of poor Picotee when about to leave the 
room, she could not help having a sympathetic feeling 
that it was rather hard for her sister to be denied so 
small an enjoyment as a menial peep at a feast when 
she herself was to sit down to it as guest. 

‘ If you still want to go and see the procession down- 
stairs you may do so,’ she said reluctantly ; ‘ provided 
that you take care of your tongue when you come in 
contact with Menlove, and adhere to father’s instruc- 
tions as to how long you may stay. It may be in the 
liighest degree unwise ; but never mind, go.’ 

Then Ethelberta departed for the scene of action, 
just at the hour of the sun’s lowest decline, when it 
was fading away, yellow and mild as candle-light, and 
when upper windows facing north-west reflected dis- 
solving views of tawny cloud with brazen edges, the 
original picture of the same being hidden from sight by 
soiled walls and slaty slopes. 
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Before entering the presence of host and liostess, 
Ethelberta contrived to exchange a few words with her 
father. 

‘ In excellent time,’ he whispered, full of paternal 
pride at the superb audacity of her situation here in 
relation to his. ‘ About half of them are come.’ 

‘ Ml’. hTeigh ? ’ 

‘ Hot yet ; he’s coming.’ 

‘ Lord Mountclere ? ’ 

‘ Yes. He came absurdly early ; ten minutes be- 
fore anybody else, so that Mrs. D. could hardly get on 
her bracelets and things soon enough]to scramble down 
stah’s and receive him ; and he’s as nervous as a boy. 
Keep up your spirits dear, andldon’t mind me.’ 

‘I will, father. And let Picotee see me at dinner 
if you can. She is very anxious to look at me. She 
■will be here directly.’ 

And Etiielberta, having been announced, joined the 
chamberful of assembled guests, among whom for the 
present we lose sight of her. 

Meanwhile the evening outside the house was 
deepening in tone, and the lamps began to blink up. 
Her sister liaving departed, Picotee hastily arrayed her- 
self in a little black jacket and chip hat, and tripped 
across the park to the same point. Chickerel had 
directed a maid-servant known as Jane to receive his 
humbler daughter and make her comfortable ; and that 
friendly person, who spoke as if she had known Picotee 
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five-and-twenty j^ears, took lier to the housekeeper’s 
room, where tlie visitor deposited lier jacket and hat, 
and rested awhile. 

A quick-eyed, light-haired, slight-built woman came 
in when Jane had gone. ‘ Are 5"ou J\liss Chickerel ? ' 
she said to Picotee. 

‘ Yes,’ said Picotee, guessing tliat this was Menlove, 
and fearing her a little. 

‘ Jane tells me that you have come to visit your 
father, and would like to look at the company going to 
dinner. Well, they are not much to see, you know; 
but such as they are you are welcome to the sight of. 
Come along with me.’ 

‘ I think I would rather wait for father, if you will 
excuse me, please.’ 

‘ Your father is busy now ; it is no use for you to 
think of saying anything to him.’ 

Picotee followed her guide up a back staircase to 
the height of several flights, and then, crossing a landing, 
they descended to the upper part of the front stairs. 

‘ Now look over the balustrade, and you will see 
them all in a minute,’ said Mrs. Menlove. ‘ Oh, you 
need not be timid ; you can look out as far as you like 
We are all independent here ; no slavery for us : it is 
not as it is in the country, where servants arc con- 
sidered to be of difierent blood and bone from their 
employers, and to have no eyes for anything but their 
work. Here they are coming.’ 
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Picotee then had the pleasure of looking down upon 
a series of human crovviis — some black, some white, 
some strangely built upon, some smooth and shining — 
descending ' the staircase in disordered column and 
great discomfort, their owners trying to talk, but 
brealdng off in the midst of syllables to look to their 
footing. The yonng girl's eyes had not drooped over 
the liiindrail more than a few moments when she softly 
exclaimed, ‘There she is, there she is! How lovely 
she looks, does she not ? ’ 

‘ A^ho ? ’ said Mrs. Mcnlove. 

Picotee recollected herself, aiid liastily drew in her 
impulsss. ‘ My dear mistress,’ she said blandly. ‘ That 
is she 311 Mr. Boncastle’s arm. And look, who is that 
funny old man the elderly lady is helping downstairs.’ 

‘ Fe is our honoured euest, Lord Mountclere, Mrs. 
Doncistle will have him all through the dinner, and 
after that he will devote himself to Mrs. Petherwin, 
your ' dear mistress.” He keeps looking towards her 
now, and no doubt thinks it a nuisance that she is not 
with him. Well, it is useless to stay here. Come a 
little further — well follow them.’ Menlove began to 
lead the. way downstairs, but Picotee held back. 

Won’t they see ns ? ’ she said. 

Ho. And if they do, it doesn’t matter. Mrs. 
Doicastle would not object in the least to the daughter 
of her respected head man being accidentally seen in 
the hall.’ 
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They descended to the bottom and stood in the 
hall. ‘ Oh, there’s father ! whispered Picotee, with 
childlike gladness, as Chickerel became visible to her 
by the door. The butler nodded to his daughter, and 
became again engrossed in his duties. 

‘ I wish I could see her — mv mistress — again.’ said 
Picotee. 

‘ You seem mightily concerned about your mistress,’ 
said Menlove. ‘ Do you want to see if you have chessed 
her properly ? ’ 

‘ Yes, partly ; and I like her, too. She is ver kind 
to me.’ 

‘ You will have a chance of seeing her soon. Wlien 
the door is nicely open you can look in for a moment. 
I must leave you now for a few minutes, but I will 
come again.’ 

Menlove departed, and Picotee stood waiting She 
wondered how Ethelberta was getting on, and wlether 
she enjoyed herself as much as it seemed her dity to 
do in such a superbly hospitable place. Picotee then 
turned her attention to the hall, every article of irni- 
ture therein appearing worthy of scrutiny to hei un- 
accustomed eyes. Here she walked and looked rbout 
for a long time, till an excellent opportunity offered tself 
of seeing how affairs progressed in the dining-roon. 

Through the partly-opened door there bectme 
visible a sideboard which first attracted • iier attention 
by its richness. It was, indeed, a noticeable example 
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of modern art-workmansliip, in being exceptionally 
large, with curious eboii}^ mouldings at different stages ; 
and, wlnle the lieavj^ cupboard -doors at the bottom 
were enriched with inlays of paler wood, other panels 
were decorated with tiles, as if the massive composition 
had been erected on the spot as part of the solid 
building. However, it was on a space higher up that 
Picotee’s eyes and thoughts were fixed. In the great 
mirror above the middle ledge she could see reflected 
th6 upper part of the dining-room, and this suggested 
to her that she might see Ethelberta and the other 
guests reflected in the same way by standing on a chair, 
which, quick as thought, she did. 

To Picotee’s dazed young vision her beautiful sister 
appeared as the chief figure of a glorious pleasure-par- 
liament of both sexes, surrounded by whole regiments 
of candles grouped here and there about the room. 
She and her companions were seated before a large 
flower-bed, or small hanging garden, fixed at about the 
level of the elbow, tlie attention of all being concen- 
trated rather upon the uninteresting margin of the bed, 
and upon each other, than on tlie beautiful natural 
objects growing in the middle, as it seemed to Picotee. 
In the buzz of conversation Ethelberta’s clear voice 
could occasionally be heard, and her young sister could 
see that her eyes were bright, and her face beaming, 
as -if divers social wants and looming penuriousness had 
never been within her experience. Mr. Doncastle was 
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quite absorbed in what she was sa3dng. So was the 
queer old man whom Menlove had called Lord Mount- 
clerc. 

‘ The dashing widow looks verj’- well, does she not? ’ 
said a person at Picotee's elbow. 

It was her conductor Menlove, now returned again, 
wliom Picotee had quite forgotten. 

‘ She will do some damage iiere to-night 3^011 ■will 
find,’ continued Menlove. ‘ How long liave you been 
with her ? ’ 

‘ Oh, a long time — I mean rather a short time,’ 
stammered Picotee. 

‘ I know lier well enough. I was her maid once, 
or rather her mother-in-law’s, but that was long before 
3mu knew her. I did not by any means find her so 
lovable as vou seem to think her when I had to do with 
iier at close quarters. An awful flirt — awful. Don’t 
3-011 find her so ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ If you don’t yet 3-0 u will know. But come do'wn 
from your perch — the dining-room door will not be 
open again for some time — and I will show you about 
the rooms upstairs. This is a larger house than Mrs. 
Petherwin’s, as you see. Just come and look at .the 
drawing-rooms.’ 

Wishing much to get rid of Menlove, yet fearing to 
ofiend her, Picotee followed upstairs. Dinner was 
almost over by this time, and when they entered the 
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front drawing-room a young man-servant and maid 
were there rekindling the lights. 

‘ Now let’s have a game of cat-and-mice,’ said the 
maid-servant, cheerily. ‘ There’s plenty of time before 
they come up.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Menlo ve, promptly. ‘ Yon will play, 
will yon not, Miss Chickerel ? ’ 

‘ No, indeed,’ said Picotee, aghast. 

‘ Never mind, then ; you look on.’ 

Away then ran tlie lionsemaid and Menlove, and 
the young footman started at their lieels. Pound the 
room, over the 'furniture, under the furniture, through 
the furniture, out of one window, aloug the balcony, 
in at another Window, again round tlie room — so they 
chded with the swiftness of swallows and the noiseless- 
ness of ghosts. 

Then the housemaid drew a jew’s-harp from her 
pocket, and struck up a lively waltz sotto voce. The 
footman seized Menlove, who appeared nothing loth, 
and began spinning gently round the room with her, 
to the time of the fascinating measure 

Whicli fashion hails, from countesses to queens, 

And maids and valets dance behind the scenes. 

I 


Picotee, who had been accustomed to unceiled 
country cottages all her life, wherein the scamper of a 
mouse is heard distinctly from, floor to floor, exclaimed, 
iu a terrifled whisper" at viewing all this, ‘ They’ll hear 
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you underneatii, they’ll hear you, and we shall all be 
ruined I ’ 

‘ Not at all,’ came from the cautious dancers. 

‘ These are some of the best built houses in London — 
double floors, filled in with material that ■will deaden 
any ro’W’ you like to make, and we make none. But 
come and have a turn yourself, Miss ChickereL’ 

The young man relinquished Meulove, and oh the 
spur of the moment seized Picotee. Picotee flounced 
away from him in indignation, backing into a corner 
with ruffled feathers, like a pullet trying to appear a 
hen. 

‘How dare you touch me!.’ she said, with rounded 
eyes. ‘ PU tell somebody downstairs of you, who’ll 
soon see about it.’ 

‘ What a baby ; she’ll tell her father.’ 

‘ No I shan’t ; somebody you nre all afraid of, that’s 
who I’ll tell.’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Menlove ; ‘ he meant no harm.’ 

Plajhime was now getting short, and further antics 
being dangerous on that account, the performers retired 
again downstairs, Picotee of necessity following. Her 
nerves were screwed up to the highest pitch of uneasi- 
ness by the grotesque jiabits of these men and maids, 
who were quite unlike the country servants she had 
known, and resembled nothing so much as pixies, elves, 
or gnomes, peeping up upon human beings from their 
shady haunts underground, sometimes for good, some- 
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times for ill — sometimes doing lieavy work, sometimes 
none ; teasing and woriying with impish laughter half 
suppressed, and vanishing directly mortal eyes were 
bent on them. Separate and distinct from overt exist- 
ence under the sun, this life could hardly be vnthout 
its distinctive pleasures, all of them being more or less 
pervaded b}^ thrills and titillations from games of 
hazard, and the perpetual risk of sensational surprises. 

Lono' before this time Picotee had begun to be 
Anxious to get home again, but Menlovc seemed parti- 
cularly to desire ]ier company, and pressed her to sit 
awhile, telling her young friend, by way of entertain- 
ment, of various extraordinary love adventures in which 
she had figured as heroine wiien travelling on the 
Continent. These stories had one and all a remarkable 
likeness in a certain point — Menlo ve was always un- 
willing to love the adorer, and the adorer was always 
unwilling to live afterwards on account of it. 

^ Ha — ha — ha ! ’ in men’s voices was heard from 
the distant dining-room as the two Avomen Avent on 
talking. 

‘ And then,’ continued Menlove, ‘ there Avas that 
duel I Avas the cause of betAveen the coinier and the 
Trench valet. Dear me, Avhat a trouble that was ; yet 
I could do nothing to prevent it. This courier Avas a 
very handsome man — they are handsome sometimes.’ 

‘.Yes,- they are. My aunt married one.’ 

‘ Did slie ? Where do they live ? ’ 
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‘ They keep an hotel at Eoueu,’ murmured Picotee, 
in doubt Yvdiether this should have been told or not. 

‘ Well, he used to follow me to the Englisli Church 
everj^ Sunday regularly, and I was so determined not 
to give my hand where my heart could never be, that 
I slipped out at the other door while he stood expecting 
me by the one I entered. Here I met M. Pierre, 
when, as ill luck would have it, the other came round 
the corner, and seeing me talking to the valet, he 
challenged him at once.’ 

‘ Ha — ha — ha ! ’ was heard again afar. 

‘ Did they fight ? ’ said Picotee. 

‘ Yes, I believe they did. We left Nice the next 
day ; but I heard some time after of a duel not many 
miles off, and although I could not get hold of the 
names, I make no doubt it was between those two 
gentlemen. I never knew which of them fell ; poor 
fellow, whichever it was.’ 

‘Ha ^ha ha — ^ha — ^ha — ha! ’ came from the dining- 

room. 

‘Whatever are those boozy men laughing at, I 
wonder?’ said Menlove. ‘They are always so noisy 
when the ladies have gone upstairs. Upon my soul, 
Pll run up and find out.’ 

‘ No, no, don’t,’ entreated Picotee, putting her hand 
on her entertainer’s arm. ‘ It seems wrong ; it is no 
concern of ours.’ 

‘ Wrong be hanged — anything on an impulse,’ said 
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Menlo ve, skipping across the room and out of the 
door, which stood open, as did others in the house, the 
evening being sultry and oj)pressive. 

Picotee waited in her seat until it occurred to her 
tliat she could escape the lady’s maid by going off into 
her father’s pantry in her absence. But before this had 
been put into effect Menlove appeared again. 

‘ Such fun as they are having up there,’ she said. 
‘ Somebody asked Mr. Heigh to tell a story which he 
ha(J told at some previous time, but he was very re- 
ductant to do 'so, and pretended he could not recollect 
it. W ell, then, the other man — I could not distinguish 
him by his voice — ^began telling it, to prompt Mr. 
Heigh’s memoiy ; and, as far as I could understand, it 
Avas about some lady who thought Mr. Heigh Avas in 
loA^e AAith her, and, to lind Avhether he was Avorth 
accepting or not, she Avent Avith her maid at night to 
see his estate,' and Avandered about and got lost, and 
Avas frightened, and I don’t know what besides. Then 
Mr. Heigli laughed too, and said he liked such common 
sense in a woman. Ho names Avere mentioned, but I 
fancy, from the aAvkAvardness of Mr. Heigh at being 
compelled to tell it, that the lady is one of those in the 
drawing-room. I should like to knoAv which it Avas.’ 

‘I know — ^liave heard something about it,’ said 
Picotee, blushing Avith anger. ‘It Avas nothing at all 
like that. I wonder Mr. Heigh had the audacity ever 
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to talk of tlie matter, and to misrepresent it so 
greatly.’ 

‘ Tell all about it, do,’ sard Menlove. 

‘ Oh no,’ said Picotee. ‘ I promised not to say a 
Avord.’ 

‘ It is yoiu- mistress, I expect.’ 

‘ You may think Avhat you like ; but the lady is 
anything but a mistress of mine.’ 

The flighty Menlove pressed her to tell the Avhole 
story, but finding this useless the subject Avas changed. 
Presently her father came in, and, taking no notice of 
Menlove, told his daugliter that she liad been called 
for. Picotee very readil}^ put on her things, and on 
going outside found Joey aAvaiting her. Mr. Chickerel 
folloAved closely, AAUth sharp glances from the corner of 
his eye, and it AA^as plain from Joey’s nervous manner 
of fingering in the shadoAvs of the area door Avay instead 
of entering the house, that the butler had in some Avay 
set himself to prevent all communion betAveen the fair 
lady’s-maid and his son for that evening at least. 

He Avatched Picotee and her brotlier off the 
jDremises, and the pair Avent on their Ava}" toAvards Con- 
naught Crescent, very feAV Avords passing betAveen them. 
Picotee’s thoughts had turned to the proposed visit to 
Knollsea, and Joey Avas sulky under disappointment, 
and the blank of tliAvarted purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ON TID3 EOUSETOr. 

‘ PicoTEE, are you asleep ? ’ Ethel bcr La whispered softly 
at dawn the next morning, by the half-opened door of 
her sister’s bedroom. 

‘Ho, I keep waking, it is so warm.’ 

‘ So do I. Suppose we get up and see tlie sun 
rise. Tlie east is hlling with flame.’ 

‘ Yes, I .should like it,’ said Picot ee. 

The restlessness wliich had brought Etlielberta 
hither in slippers and dressing-gown at such an early 
hour OAVcd its origin to other causes tlian the warmth 
of the weather; but of that she did not speak as yet. 
Picotee’s room was an attic, -with windows in tlie roof 
— a chamber dismal enough at all times, and very 
shadowy now. Wliile Picotee was wrapping up Ethel- 
berta placed a chair under the window, and mounting 
upon this they stepped' outside, and seated themselves 
within the parapet. 

The air was as clear and fresh as on a mountain 
side ; sparrows chattered, and birds of a species un- 
suspected at later hours could be heard singing in the 
VOL. IT. D 
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park liard by, while liere and tlicre pn ridges and flats 
a cat iniglit be seen going calmly home from the devil- 
ries of the night to resume tlic amialhlities of the day. 

‘I am so sorry I was asleep when you reached 
home,’ said Picotce. ‘I was so anxious to tell you 
something I heard of, and to know what you did ; but 
my eyes would shut, try as I miglit, and then I tried 
no lono-er. Did you sec me at all, Derla? ’ 

‘In ever once. I had an impression that 3*011 were 
there. I fancied you were from father’s carefully 
vacuous look whenever I glanced at his face. But 
Averc you careful about Avhat you said, and did you 
see Mcnlove? I felt all the time that I had done 
wrong in letting you come ; the gratifleation to 3*011 Avas 
not Avorth the risk to me.’ 

‘ I saAv her, and talked to her. But I am certain 
she suspected nothing. I enjoyed myself very much, 
and there Avas no risk at all.’ 

‘ I am clad it is no Averse ucavs. HoAvever, 3*011 
must not go there again; upon that point I am 
determined.’ 

‘ It Avas a good thing I did go, all the same. I’ll 
tell you Avhy AAdien you have told me AA*hat happened 
to you.’ 

‘ Nothing of importance happened to me.’ 

‘ I expect 3"OU got to knoAv the lord you. Avere to 
meet ? ’ 

‘ 0 yes — Lord Moimtclere.’ 
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‘And it’s dreadful liow fond lie is of you — quite 
ridiculously taken up Avitli you — I saw tliat well 
enough. Such an old man, too ; I wouldn’t have him 
for the world.’ 

‘Don’t jump at conclusions so absurdly, Picotee. 
Why wouldn’t you have him for the world ? ’ 

‘ Because he is old enough to be my grandfather, 
and yours, too.’ 

‘ Indeed he is not ; he is only middle-aged.’ 

‘ 0 Berta ! Sixty-five at least.’ 

‘ fie may or may not be that ; and if he is, it is not 
old. He is so entertaining that one forrets all about 
age in connection with him.’ 

‘ He laughs like this — “ Hee-hee-hee ! ” ’ Picotee 
introduced as much antiquity into her face as she could 
by screwing it up and suiting the action to the Avord. 

‘ This very odd thing occurred,’ said Ethelberta, to 
get Picotee off the track of Lord Mountclere’s peculi- 
arities, as it seemed. ‘ I was saying to Mr. Heigh that 
Ave Avere going to Knollsea for a time, feeling that he 
Avould not be likely to knoAv anything about such an 
out-of-the-Avay place, AA^hen Lord Mountclere, Avho Avas 
near, said, “ I shall be at LychAvorth Court in a few 
days, probably at the time you are at Knollsea. The 
Imperial Archasological Association holds its meetings 
in that part of Wessex this season, and Coomb Castle, 
near Knollsea, is one of the places on our list.” Then 
he hoped I should be able to attend. Did you ever 
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hear anything so strange? Now, I should like to 
attend very much, not on Lord Mountclerc’s account, 
but because such gatherings are interesting, and I have 
never been to one ; yet there is this to be considered, 
would it be right for me to go without a friend to such 
a place ? Another point is, that we shall live in mena- 
gerie stjde at Knollsea for the sake of the children, and 
we must do it economically in case we accept Aunt 
Charlotte’s invitation to Eouen ; hence, if he or his 
friends find us out there it -will be awkward for me. 
So the alternative is Knollsea or some other place 
for us.’ 

‘ Let it be Knollsea, now we have once settled it,’ 
said Picotee, anxiously. ‘ I have mentioned to Paith 
Julian that we shall be there.’ 

‘Mentioned it already? You must have wriiten 
instantly.’ 

‘I had a few minutes to spare, and I thought I 
might as well write.’ 

‘ Very well ; we will stick to Knollsea,’ said Ethel- 
berta, half in doubt. ‘ Yes — otherwise it will be diffi- 
cult to see about aunt’s baptismal certificate. AVc Avill 
hope nobody will take the trouble to piy into our 

household And now, Picotee, I want to ask 

you something — something very serious. How would ' 
3’'ou like me to marry Mr. Neigh ? ’ 

Ethelberta could not help laughing with a faint 
shyness as she asked the question under the searching 
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east ray. ‘ He has asked me to marry him,’ she con- 
tiimed. ‘ and I want to know what you would say to 
such an arrangement^ I don’t mean to imply that the 
event is certain to take place ; but, as a mere sup- 
position, what do you say to it, Picotee?’ Ethelberta 
was far from putting this matter before Picotee for 
advice or opinion ; but, like all people who liave an 
innate dislike to hole-and-corner policy, she felt com- 
pelled to speak of it to some one. 

Si should not like him for you at all,’ said Picotee, 
vehemently. ‘ I would rather you had Mr. Lady well.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t name him ! ’ 

‘ I wouldn’t have Mr. Heigh at any price, never- 
theless. It is about him that I was going to tell you.’ 
Picotee proceeded to relate Menlove’s account of the 
story of Ethelberta’s escapade, which had been dragged 
from Heigh the previous evening by the friend to whom 
he had related it before he was so enamoured of Ethel- 
berta as to regard that performance as a positive virtue 
in her. ‘ Hobody was told, or even suspected, who the 
lady of the anecdote was,’ Picotee concluded ; ‘ but I 
knew instantly, of course, and I think it very unfor- 
tunate that we ever went to that dreadful ghostly 
estate of his, Berta.’ 

Ethelberta’s face heated with mortification. She 
had no fear that Heigh had told names or other par- 
' ticulars which might lead to her identification by any 
friend of his, and she could make allowance for bursts 
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of confidence ; but . there remained the awkward fact 
that he himself knew her to be the heroine of the 
episode. What annoyed her most was that Neigh 
could ever have looked upon her indiscretion as a 
humorous incident, which he certainly must have done 
at some time or other to account for his telling it. 
Had he been angry with her, or sneered at her for 
going, she could Iiave forgiven him ; but to see her 
mancEuvre in the light of a joke, to use it as illustrating 
his grim theory of womankind, and neither to like nor 
to dishke her the more for it from first to last, this was 
to treat her with a cynicism which was intolerable. 
That Neigh’s use of the incident as a stock anecdote 
ceased long before he had decided to ask her to marry 
him she made no doubt, but it showed that his love for 
her was of that sort in which passion makes war upon 
judgment, and prevails in spite of will. Moreover, he 
might have been speaking ironically when he alluded 
to the act as a ' virtue in a woman, which seemed the 
more likely when she remembered his cool bearing 

towards her in the drawmg-room. Possibly it was an 

\ 

antipathetic reaction, induced by the renewed recol- 
lection of her proceeding. 

‘ I will never marry Mr. Neigh ! ’ she said with 
decision. ‘ That shall settle it. You need not think 
over any such contingency, Picotee. He is one of 
those horrid men who love with their eyes, the' re- 
mainder part of him objecting all the time to the 
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feeling; and even if his objections prove the weaker, 
and the man marries, his general nature conquers 
again by the time the wedding trip is over, so that the 
woman is miserable at last, and had better not have 
had him at all.’ 

‘ That applies still more to Lord Mountclere, to my 
thinking. I never saw anything like the look of his 
eyes upon you.’ 

‘ Oh, no, no — ^yoii understand notlhng if you say 
that, t) But one thino; be sure of, there is no marriase 
likely to take place between myself and Mr. hleigh. I 
have longed for a sound reason lor disliking him, and 
now I have got it. Well, we w i talk no more of this 
— let us" think of the nice litt 3 pleasure we have in 
store — our stay at Knollsea. here we will be as free 
as the wind. And when we are down there, I can 
drive across fo Coomb Castle if I wish to attend the 
Imperial Association meeting, and nobody will know 
where I came from. Knollsea is not more than live 
miles from the Castle, I think.’ 

Picotee was by this time beginning to yawn, and 
Ethelberta did not feel nearly so wakeful as she had 
felt half an hour earher. Tall and sivarthy columns of 
smoke were now soaring up from the Idtchen chimneys 
around, spreading liorizontally vdien at a great height, 
and forming a roof of haze which was turning the sun 
to a copper colour, and by degrees spoiling the sweet- 
ness of the new atmosphere that had rolled in from the 
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country during the night, giving it the usual city smell. 
The resolve to make this rising the beginning of a long 
and busy day, which should set them beforehand with 
the rest of the world, weakened with their growing 
weariness, and an impulse to lie down just for a quarter 
of an hour before dressing ended in a sound sleep that 

did not relinquish its hold upon them till late in the 
forenoon. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ENOLLSEA — A LOFTY DOWN — A EUINED CASTLE. 

Kkollsea was a seaside village lying snug within two 
headla?5ids as between a finger and thumb. Everybody 
in the parish who was not a boatman was a quarrier, 
unless he were the gentleman who owned half the 
property and had been a quarryman, or the other 
gentleman who owned the other half, and had been to 
sea. 

The knowledge of the inhabitants was of the same 
special sort as their pursuits. The quaiTymen in white 
fustian understood practical geology, the laws and 
accidents of dips, faults, and cleavage, better than the 
simplest ways of the world and mammon ; the men in 
Guernsey frocks had a clearer notion of Alexandria, 
Constantinople, the Cape, and the Indies than of any 
inland town in their own country. This, for them, 
consisted of a busy portion, the Channel, where they 
lived and laboured, and a dull portion, the vague un- 
explored miles of interior at the back of the ports, 
which they seldom thought of. • 

Some wives of the village, it is true, had learned to 
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let lodgings, and otliers to keep sliops. The doors of 
these little places were formed of an upper hatch, 
usually kept open, and a -lower hatch, with a bell 
attached, usually kept shut. Whenever a stranger 
went in, he would hear a whispering of astonishment 
from a back room, after which a woman came forward, 
looking suspiciously at him as an intruder, and advan- 
cing slowly enough to allow her mouth to get cleared 
of the meal she was partaking of. Meanwhile the 
people in the back room would stop their knives and 
forks in absorbed curiosity as to the reason of the 
stranger’s entry, who by this time feels ashamed of his 
unwarrantable intrusion into this hermit’s cell, and 
thinks he. must take his hat oif. The woman is quite 
alarmed at seeing that he is not one of the fifteen native 
women and children who alone patronise her, and 
nervously puts her hand to the side of her face, which 
she carries slanting. Tiie visitor finds himself saying 
what he wants in an apologetic tone, when the woman 
tells him that they did keep that article once, but do 
not now ; that nobody does, and probably never will 
again ; and as he turns away she looks relieved that 
the dilemma of having to provide for a stranger has 
passed off with no worse mishaps than that of disap- 
pointing him. 

A cottage which stood on a high slope above this 
townlet and its bay resounded one morning with the 
notes of a merry company. Ethelberta had managed 
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to find room for herself and her young relations in the 
house of one of the boatmen, whose wife attended upon 
them all, Captain Flower, her husband, assisting her in 
the dinner preparations, when he slipped about the 
house as lightly as a girl and spoke of himself as cook’s 
mate. The house was so small that the sailor’s rich 
voice, developed by shouting in high winds during a 
twenty years’ experience in the coasting trade, could be 
heard coming from the kitchen between the chirpings 
of the children in the parlour. The furniture of this 
apartment consisted mostly of the painting of a full- 
rigged ship, done b}’’ a man whom the captain had 
specially selected for the purpose because he had been 
seven-and-twent}’" jmars at sea before touching a brush, 
and thereby offered a sufficient guarantee that he 
understood how to paint a vessel properly. 

Before this picture sat Ethelberta in a light linen 
dress, and with tightly-knotted hair — now again Berta 
Chickerel as of old — serving out breakfast to the rest 
of the j)arty, and sometimes lifting her eyes to the 
outlook from the window, which presented a happy 
combination of grange scenery with marine. Upon 
the irregular slope between the house and the quay 
was an orchard of aged trees -wherein every apple ripen- 
ing on the boughs presented its rubicund side towards 
the cottage, because that building chanced to lie up- 
wards in the same direction as the sun. Under the 
trees were a few Cape sheep, and over them the stone 
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cliimiieys of the village below : outside these lay the 
tanned sails of a ketch or smack, and the violet waters 
of the bay, seamed and creased by breezes insufficient 
to raise waves ; beyond all a curved 'wall of cliff, ter- 
minating in a promontory, which was flanked by tall 
and shining obelisks of chalk rising sheer from the 
trembling blue race beneath. 

Sitting ill the room that commanded this prospect, 
a white butterfly among the apple-trees might be mis- 
taken for the sails of a yacht far away on the sea ; and 
in the evening, when the light was dim, what seemed 
like a fly crawling upon the window-pane would turn 
out to be a boat in the bay. 

Wlien breakfast was over, Ethelberta sat leaning on 
the window-sill considering her movements for the day. 
It was the time fixed for the meeting of the Imperial 
Association at Coomb Castle, the celebrated ruin five 
miles off, and the meeting had some fascinations for 
her. For one thing, she had never been present at a 
gathering of the kind, although what was left in any 
shape from the past was her constant interest, because 
it recalled her to herself and fortified her mind. Per- 
sons waging a harassing social fight are apt in the 
interest of the combat to forget the smallness of the end 
in view ; and the hints that perishing historical rem- 
nants afforded her of the attenuating effects of time 
even upon great struggles corrected the apparent scale 
of her own. She was reminded that in a strife for such 
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a ludicrously, small object as the entry of drawing-rooms, 
■winning, equally witli losing, is below the zero of the 
true philosopher’s concern. 

There 'could never be a more excellent reason tlian 
this for going to view the meagre stumps remaining 
from flourishing bygone centuries, and it had weight 
witli Ethelberta this very daj ; but it would be difficult 
to state the w'hole composition of her motive. The 
approaching meeting had been one of the great themes 
at Mr. Doncastle’s dinner-parhy, and Lord Mountclere, 
on learning that she was to be at Knollsea, had recom- 
mended -her attendance at some, if not all of the meet- 
ings, as a desirable and exhilarating change after her 
laborious season’s work in town. It was pleasant to 
have won her way so far in liigh places that her liealtli 
of body and mind should be thus considered — pleasant, 
less as personal gratification, than that it casually re- 
flected a proof of her good judgment in a course 
which everybody among her kindred had condemned 
by calling a fool-hardj’ undertaking. 

And slie might go without the restraint of ceremony. 
Unconventionality — almost eccentricity — was de rigueur 
for one' who bad been first heard of as a poetess ; from 
whose red lips magic romance had since trilled for 
weeks to crorvds of listeners, as from a perennial spring. 

So Ethelberta went, after a considerable pondering 
how to get there without the needless sacrifice either 
of digaity or cash. It . would be inconsiderate to the 
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cliildren to spend a pound on a brougham when as 
much as she could spare was wanted for their holiday. 
It was almost too far to walk. She had, however, 
decided to walk, when she met a boy with a donkey, 
who offered to lend it to her for three shilhngs. The 
animal was rather sad-looldng, but Ethelberta found 
she could sit upon the pad wnthout discomfort. Oon- 
sidering that she might pull up some distance short of 
the castle, and leave the ass at a cottage before joining 
her four-wheeled friends, she struck the bargain and 
rode on her way. 

This was, first by a path on the shore where the 
tide dragged huskily up and down the shingle without 
disturbing it, and thence up the steep crest of land 
opposite, whereon she lingered awhile to let the ass 
breathe. On one of the spires of chalk into which the 
hill here had been split was perched a cormorant, silent 
and motionless, with wings spread out to dry in the sun 
after his morning’s fishing, their wet surface shining like 
mail. Betiring without disturbing him and turning to 
the left along the lofty ridge which ran inland, the 
country on each side lay beneath her like a map, 
domains behind domains, parishes by the score, har- 
bours, fir-woods, and little inland seas mixing curiously 
together. Thence she ambled along through a huge 
cemetery of barrows, containing human dust from pre-- 
historic times. 

Standing on the top of a giant’s grave in this 
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antique land, Etlielberta lifted her eyes to behold two 
sorts of weather pervading hfature at the same time. 
Par below on the right hand it vras a fine day, and 
the silver sunbeams lighted up a many-armed inland 
sea which stretched round an island with fir-trees and 
gorse, and amid brilliant crimson heaths wherein white 
paths and roads occasionally met the eye in dashes and 
zigzags like flashes of lightning. Outside, where the 
broad Channel appeared, a berylline and opalized va- 
riegation of ripples, currents, deeps, and shallows, lay 
as fair under the sun as a Pew Jerusalem, the shores 
being of gleaming sand. Upon the radiant heather 
bees and butterflies were busy, she knew, and the birds 
on that side were just beginning their autumn songs. 

On the left, quite up to her position, was dark and 
cloudy weather, shading a valley of heavy greens and 
browns, vdiich at its further side rose to meet the sea 
in tall cliffs,, suggesting even here at their back how 
terrible v/ere their aspects seaward in a growling south- 
west gale. Here grassed hills rose like knuckles gloved 
in dark olive, and little plantations between them 
formed a still deeper and sadder monochrome. A zinc 
sky met a leaden sea on this hand, the low wind 
groaned and' whined, and not a bird sang. 

The ridge along which Efhelberta rode divided 
these two climates hke a wall ; it soon became apparent 
that they were wrestling for mastery immediately in 
her pathway. The issue long remained doubtful, and 
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this being an imaginative hour with her, she watched 
as typical of her. own fortunes how the front of battle 
swayed — now to the west, flooding her with sun, now 
to the east, covering hen with shade : then the wind 
moved round to the north, a blue hole appeared in the 
overhanging cloud, at about the place of the north star ; 
and the sunlight spread on both sides of her. 

The towers of the notable ruin to be visited rose 
out of the furthermost shoulder of tlie upland as she 
advanced, its site being the slope and crest of a smoothly 
nibbled mount at the toe of the ridge she had followed. 
When observing the previous uncertainty of the 
weather on this side, Ethelberta had been led to doubt 
if the meeting would be held here to-day, and she was 
now strengthened in her opinion that it would not by 
the total absence of human figures amid the ruins, 
though the time of appointment was past. This dis- 
posed of another question which had perplexed her: 
where to find a stable for the ass during the meeting, 
for she had scarcely liked the idea of facing the whole' 
body of lords and gentlemen upon the animars back. 
She now decided to retain her seat, ride round the ruin, 
and go home again, without troubling further about the 
movements of the Association or acquaintance with the 
members composing it. 

Accordingly Ethelberta crossed tlie bridge over the 
moat, and rode under the first archway into the outer 
ward. As she had expected, not a soul was here. ThA 
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arrcAY-sIiis, jDortcullis-grooves, and staircases met her 
eve as familiar friends, for in her childliood she had 
once paid a visit to the spot. Ascending the green 
incline and through another arch into the second ward, 
she still pressed on, till at last the ass was unable to 
clamber an inch further. Here she dismounted, and 
t3nng him to a stone which jrrojected like an e5m-tooth 
from a raw edge of wall, j^erformed the remainder of 
the ascent on foot. Once amons: the towers above, 

O ^ 

she became so interested in the windy corridors, mil- 
dewed dungeons, and the tribe of daws peering in- 
vidiously upon her from overhead, that slie forgot 
the flight of time. 

Hearly three-quarters of an hour passed before 
she came out from the immense Avails, and looked from 
an opening to the front over the Avide expanse of the 
outer Avard, by Avhich she had ascended. 

Ethelberta AA^as taken aback to see there a cloud of 
drapery of many colours, blue, buff, pied, and black, 
that had burst from a file of shining carriages during 
her seclusion in the keep, and Avas creeping up the 
incline. It parted into fragments, dived into old 
doorAA^ays, and lost substance behind projecting piles. 
Ilecogiiising in this the ladies and gentlemen of the 
meeting, her first thought was hoAV to escape, for she 
AA^as suddenlj^ overcome with dread to meet them 
all single-handed as she stood. She dreAv back and 
hurried round to the side, as the laughter and voices 
VOL. II. E 
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of tlie assembly began to be audible, and, more tban 
ever vexed that slie could not have fallen in with thein 
in some unobtrusive way, Ethelberta found that' they * 
were immediately beneath her. 

Venturing to peep forward again, what was her 
mortification at finding them gathered in a ring, round 
no object of interest belonging to the ruin, but round , 
her faithful beast, who had loosened himself in some 
wav from the stone, and stood in the middle of a plat 
of grass, placidly regarding them. 

Being now in the teeth of the Association, there 
W'^as not hin g to do but to go on, since, if she did not, 
the next few steps of their advance would disclose her. 
She made the best of it, and began to descend in the 
broad view of the assembly, from the niidst of which 
proceeded a laugh — ‘ Hee-hee-hee ! ’ Ethelberta knew , 
that Lord Mountclere was there. 

‘ The poor thing has strayed from' its owner,’ 

said one lady, as they all stood looking at the.phe- 

/ 

nomenal ass. 

‘ It may belong to some of the villagers,’ said the 
President, in a historical voice : ‘ and it may be appro- 
priate to mention that many were kept here in olden 
times : they were largely used as beasts of burden in, 
victualling the castle previous to the last siege, in the 
year sixteen hundred and forty-five.’ 

‘It is very weary, and has come a long way, I 
think’ said a lady; adding, in an imaginative tone^^ 
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the ] nimble creature looks so aged and is so quaintly 
saddled tliat we may suppose it to be only an animated 
relic of the same date as the other remains.’ 

By this time Lord Mountclere liad noticed Ethel- 
berta’s presence, and straightening himself to ten 5mars 
younger, he lifted bis hat in answer to her smile, and 
came up jauntily. It was a good time now to see what 
the viscount was really like. He appeared to be about 
sixty-five, and the dignified aspect which he wore to a 
gazer at a distance became depreciated to jocund sly- 
ness upon nearer view, when the small type could be 
read between the leading lines. Then it could be seen 
that his upper lip dropped to a point in the middle, as 
if impressing silence upon his too demonstrative lower 
one. His right and left profiles were different, one 
corner of his mouth being more compressed than the 
other, producing a deep line thence downwards to the 
side of his chin. Each eyebrow rose obliquely out- 
wards and upwards, and wms thus far above the little 
eye, shining with the clearness of a pond that has just 
been able to weather the heats of summer. Below 
this was a preternaturally fat jowl, whicli, by thrusting 
against cheeks and chin, caused the arch old mouth to 
be almost buried, at the corners. 

A few words of greeting passed, and Ethelberta 
told him how she was fearing to meet them all, united 
and primed with their morning’s knowledge as they 
appeared to be. 
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‘ Well, we have not clone much yet,’ said Lord 
Mountclere. ‘ As for myself, I have given no thought 
at all to our day’s work. I had not forgotten your 
promise to attend, if you could possibly drive across, 
and — hee-hee-hee ! — have' frequently looked towards 
the hill where the road descends. . . . Will you now 
permit me to introduce some of my party — as many of 
them as you care to know by name ? I think they 
would all hke to speak to you.’ 

Ethelberta then found herself nominally made kno^vn 
to ten or a dozen ladies and gentlemen who had wished 
for special acquaintance with her. She stood 'there, as 
all women stand who have made themselves remark- 
able by their originality, or devotion to any singular 
cause, as a person freed of her hampering and incon- 
venient sex, and, by virtue of her popularity, nnfettered 
from the conventionalities of manner prescribed by 
custom for household womankind. The charter to 
move abroad unchaperoned, which society for good 
reasons grants only to 'women of three sorts — the 
famous, the ministering, and the improper — Ethelberta 
was in a fair way to make splendid use of ; instead of 
walking in protected lanes she experienced that luxury 
of isolation which normally is enjoyed by men alone, 
in conjunction with the attention naturally bestowed on 
a woman young and fair. Among the presentations 
were Mr. and Mrs. Tynn, member and member’s 
mainspring for North Wessex ; Sir Cyril and Lady 
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JjJi jiUsbiii"^ ; Lcidy tJfliiG Joy ; und tlic Uonoiirciblc jEd<^a,r 

^ CD 

Idoiiiirdere, the viscount’s brotlicr. Tlicrc also hovered 
near her the learned Doctor Yore ; Mr. Small, a talented 
'vriter, ^dio never printed his works ; the Ee%mrend 
Mt. Brook, rector; the Veiy Beverend Dr. Taylor, 
dean ; and the undoubtedly reverend Mr. Tinkleton, 
Nonconformist, who had slipped into the fold by 
chance. 

These and others looked with intej’est at Ethelberta; 
the old coimty fathers hard, as at a questionable town 
phenomenon, the county sons tenderljq as at a pretty 
creature, and the county daughters with great admira- 
tion, as at a lady reported by their mammas to be no 
better than she should be. It will be seen that Ethel- 
'oerta was the sort of woman that well-rooted local 
people might like to look at on such a free and friendlv 
occasion as an archmological meeting, Avhere, to gratify 
a pleasant whim, the picturesque form of acquaintance 
is for the nonce preferred to the useful, the spirits 
being so brisk as to swerve from strict attention to the 
select and sequent gifts of heaven, blood and acres, to 
consider for an idle moment the subversive Mephisto- 
phelian endowment, brains. 

‘ Our progress in the survey of the castle has not 
been far as yet,’ Lord Mountclere resumed ; ‘ indeed, 
we have only just arrived, the weather this morning 
being so unsettled. When you came up we were 
engaged in a preliminary study of the poor animal you 
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see there : how it could have got up here we cannot 
understand.’ 

He pointed as he spoke to the donkey which had 
brought Ethelberta thither, whereupon she was silent 
and ffazed at her untoward beast as if she had never 
before beheld him. 

The ass looked at Ethelberta as though he Avould 
say, ‘ Why don’t you own me, after safely bringing you 
over those weary hills ? ’ But the pride and emula- 
tion which had made her what she was would not 
permit her, as the most lovely woman there, to take 
upon her own shoulders the ridicule that had already 
been cast upon the ass. Had he been young and 
gady caparisoned, she might have done it ; but his 
age, the clumsy trappings of rustic make, and his 
needy woful look of hard servitude, were too much to 
endure. 

‘ Many come and picnic here,’ she said, serenely, 
‘ and the animal may have been left till they return 
from some walk.’ 

‘ True,’ said Lord Mountclere, without the slightest 
suspicion of the truth. The humble ass hung his head 
in his usual manner, and it demanded little fancy from 
Ethelberta to imagine that he despised her. And then 
her mind flew back to her history and extraction, to 
her father — perhaps at that moment inventing a private 
plate-powder in an underground pantry — and with a 
groan at her inconsistency in being ashamed of tne 
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nss. she said in her heart, ‘ dly God, what a thing 
am 1 1 ^ 

The 3 ' then all moved on to another part of the 
castle, the viscount busying himself round and round 
her person like the head scraper at a pig-killing ; and 
as they went indiscriminately mingled, jesting lightly 
0 ]' talking in earnest, she beheld ahead of her the form 
of Ideicfh amona: the rest. 

blow, there could only be one reason on earth for 
bleigh’s presence — her rejnark that she might attend — 
for bteigh took no more interest in antiquities than in 
the back of the moon. Ethelberta was a little flurried ; 
perhaps he had come to scold her, or to treat her badly 
in that indefinable way of his by wliich he could make 
a woman feel as nothing without any direct act at all. 
Slie was afraid of him, and, determining to shun him, 
was thankful that Lord Moimtclere was near, to take 
off the edge of bleigh’s manner towards her if he ap- 
proached. 

‘ Do you know in what part of the ruins the lecture 
is to be given ? ’ she said to the viscount. 

‘Wherever you like,’ he replied gallantly. ‘Do 
you propose a place, and I will get Dr. Yore to 
adopt it. Say, shall- it be here, or where they, are 
standing ? ’ 

How could Ethelberta refrain from exercising a 
little power when it was put into her hands in this 
way ? 
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‘ Let it be here/ slie said, ‘ if it makes no diflerence 
to the meeting.’ 

‘ It sliall be,’ .said Lord Mountclere. 

And then the livel}* old nobleman skij)ped like a 
roe to the I’resident. and to Dr. Yore, who was to read 
the pa])er on tlie ca.‘^lle, and they .soon appeared coming 
back to where the vi.scount’s party and Lthelberta were 
beginning to seat iluanselve.-'. The bulk of the com- 
pany followed, and Dr. Yore began. 

lie must have had a countenance of leather — as, 
indeed, from his colour he appeared to have — to stand 
unmoved in his position, and read, and look uj) to give 
explanations, without a change of muscle, under the 
dozens of bright eyes that were there converged upon 
him, like the sticks of a fan, from the ladies who sat 
round him in a semicircle upon the gra.ss. However, 
he went on calmly, and the women sheltered them- 
selves from the heat with their umbrellas and sun- 
shades, tlieir ears lulled by tluj hum of insects, and by 
the drone of the doctor’s voice. The reader buzzed 
on with the history of the castle, tracing its develop- 
ment from a mound with a few earthworks to its 
condition in Norman times ; he related monkish marvels 
connected with the spot ; its rc.sistance under Matilda 
to Stephen, its probable shape while a residence of 
King John, and the sad story of the Damsel of Brittany, 
sister of his victim Arthur, who was confined here in 
company with the two daughtei'S of Alexander, king oL 
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Sf'o'.'hind. He ^vent on to rcconnl llio ronfiiunncnl of 
]',n\v;';rcl ir. lioHfiu, previous to liis inunl(‘r :it .Berkeley, 
ilie ' MV floiiiLfs in t.lic n’ien of Elizabeth, and so down- 
v,-n:\l :hro:mh time to (lui linal oveiTlirovr of the stern 
old pile. he proceeded, the lecturer pointed with 
liis hneer nt the vai'ious features appertaining to the 
date of his story, ■which he told ^vith splendid vigour 
when he had warmed to his work, till his narrative, 
])articularly in the conjectural and romantic part.s, where 
it became coloured rather by the s])caker’s inuigination 
than l)y the pigments of history, gathered t<)gether the 
wandcu'ine: thoimhts of all. It was easy for him then 
to meet those fair concentred eyes, when the sunshades 
were thrown back, and complexions forgotten, in the 
interest of the history. The doctor s face was then no 
lonecr criticised as a rufriied boulder, a dried fni, an 
oak carviiiLT. or a walnut shell, but became blotted out 
like a mountain top in a shining haze by the nebulous 
pictures conjured b}' his tale. 

Then the lecture ended, and questions were a.sked, 
and individiuals of the comj)any wandered at will, the 
light dresses of the ladies sweeping over the hot grass 
and brushing up thistledown which had hitherto lain 
quiescent, so that it rose in a flight from the skirts of 
each like a comet’s tail. 

Some of Lord Moimtclere’s party, including himself 
and Ethelberta, wandered now into a cool dungeon, 
partly open to the air overhead, where long arms of 
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ivy Imng between tlieir eyes and tlic wliifc sky. Wliile 
tlie} "w (M'e here, Lady Jane Joy and sonic other friends 
of tlie viscount told Ediclberta tlia{ tliev were probably 
coming oji to ICnollsca. 

^^1k; instantly pere(!ived that getting into close quar- 
ters in that way might be very inconvenient, considering 
the youngsters she had under her charge, and straifdit- 
way decided upon a point that she had debated for 
sc\eial da^ s — a visit to Iku' aunt in Xormandv. In 
London it had been a mere thought, but the Channel 
had looked so tempting from its brink that the journey 
was virtually fi.xed as soon as .die reached Knolhsca, 
and found that a little jileasure steamer crossed to 
Cherbourg once a week during the summer, so that 
she would not have to enter the crowded routes 
at all. 

• I am afraid I shall not see you in KnolKsea,’ she 
said. • ‘ I am about to go to Cherbourg and then to 
llouen.’ 

‘ How sorry I am. WJien do you leave ? ’ 

‘At the beginning of next week,’ said Ethelberta, 
settling the time there and then. 

‘ Did I hear you say that 3*011 Avere going to Cher- 
bourg and Douen ? ’ Lord ^rountclerc enquired. 

‘ I think to do .so,’ said Ethelberta. 

‘ I am going to Normandy m5^self,’ said a voice 
behind her, and without turuiug she knew that Neigh 

c? O 

Avas standing there. x 
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'i'u v iK'xi. -wi;)!! oiH>i(lc. ;;ri<' Lcnl i\roiii\tclcre 
Eine]!>erta Ills arm on Un* lirouiul of assist- 
i;:'.: 'nf. i' o'nvn tlio l)iiriiislied grass slope. Elliclbertn, 
;)iiv upon liini, gave il ; but tlie assistance was 
all >■:! ber side ; she stood like a stalue amid his slips 
anal tolterings, some of which taxed her strength 
h(':;'.i!y. a.nd hei* ingenuity more, to aj^pcar as the 
suijpoi ted and not the supporter, ddie incident brought 
Xeigh still further from his retirement, and she learnt 
that he was one of a yacliting ])arty which had ])ut in 
at. Knollsea that inorniim ; she was ijrea.tlv relieved to 
find that he was just now on his wa}' to London, 
whence he would ])robably ])rocccd on his journey 
abroad. 

Ethelberta adhered as well as she could to her 
rcsoiv(^ that ^7cigh should not s])cak with her alone, 
but by dint of perseverance he did manage to address 
her without being overheard. 

‘Will you give me an answer?’ said Neigh. ‘ I 
have come on purpose.’ 

‘I cannot just now. I have been led to doubt 
you.’ 

‘ Doubt me ? What new wrong have I done? ’ 

‘ Spoken jestingly of my visit to Ilarefield.’ 

‘ Good ! I did not speak or think of you. When 

I told that incident I had no idea who the lady was — 
I did not know it was you till two days later, and I 
at once held my tongue. I vow to you upon my soul 
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and life tlmt wlint I say is true. Ilow sliall I prove 

my truth l)etter than bv inv errand lierc ? ’ 

* * 

‘ Don’t speak of tliis now. T am so occupied witli 
other thiims. I am iioinii to riouen, and will think of 
it on my way.’ 

‘ I am going there too. When do you go F ’ 

‘ I shall be in Kouen next Wednesday, 1 hope.’ 

‘ May I ask where ? ’ 

‘ llbtel Ikaii Sejour.’ 

' Will you give me an answer there ? I can easily 
call upon you. It is now a month and more since you 
first led me to ho])e ’ 

‘ I did not lead you to hojie — at any rate clearly.’ 

‘ Ind ircctly you did. And although I am willing 
to be as considerate as any man ought [o be in giving 
you time to think over the question, there is a limit to 
my patience. Any nece.ssaiy delay I will ])ut up with, 
but I won’t be trilled with. I hate all nonsense, and 
can’t stand it,’ 

‘ Indeed. Good morning.’ 

‘But Mrs. Petherwin — just one word.’ 

‘ 1 have nothing to .say.’ 

‘ I will meet you at llouen for an answer. I would 
meet you in Hades for the matter of that. Pemember 
this : next Wednesda}', if I live, I shall call upon you 
at Pouen.’ 

She did not say nay. 

‘ May I ? ’ he added. 
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' J ; yi ill Avill.’ 

‘ i!. .^hall Ijc an npj’x'int nnait. ? ' 

• Yvry wnll.’ 

}Ioiinicl<.M'c wa< hy lliis time toddlim;' tewaircls 
'i-;'-';! in a.'m ii tlie\’ would come on to liis lious(' Lych- 
wo-:;.' I'nurl, not veiy far distant, to liineli with the 
iC'- oi’ ilm parly. Neigh, having already arranged to 
L-y "i; t'> town that afteiaioon, was f)bliged to decline, and 
i'J.'Kjroeru; thought fit to do the .'^ame, idly asking Lord 
Alountclcre if Lych worth Court lay in the direction of 
a gorg'^‘ that was visible where they .-tood. 

‘N«»: considerably to the left,' lu; said. ‘The 
o])ening you are looking at would )ev(!al the sea if it 
wei'e ]iot for the trees that block the wav. Ah, t.hosc 
ti' c" have a history ; they are half a dozen elms 
v. ljinh 1 planted niy.self when I was a boy. IIow time 
tli(-> ! ’ 

‘L is unfortunate they stand just so as to cover 
the blue bit of sea. That addition would double the 
value of the view from here.’ 

‘You ^vould prefer the blue sea to the trees 

‘ In tint particular spot I should : they might have 
looked just as w'ell,and 3'et have hidden notiiing worth 
seeing, 'fhe narrow slit would have been invaluable 
there.’ 

‘They shall fall before the sun sets, in deference to 
your oj)!nion,’ said Lord Mountclere. 

‘ Tliat would be rash indeed,’ said Ethelberta, 
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laugliing, ‘ ^vllen ni}' opinion on such a jxhnt may be 
worth nothinir wliatevcr.’ 

‘ "Wlierc no oilier is acted upon, it is practically the 
universal one,’ he re])lied gaily. 

And then ■ Ethelberta’s elderly admirer bade her 
adieu, and away the ' whole party drove in a long 
train over the hills towards the valleys wherein stood 
Lychworth Court. Ethelberta’s carriage was supposed 
by her friends to have been left at the vilhnre inn, as 
were many others, and her I'eliring from view on foot 
attracted no notice. 

She watched them out of sight, and she also .saw 
the rest depart — those who, their interest in arclueology 
liaving begun and ended with this spot, had, like her- 
self, declined the hos})itable viscount’s invitation, and 
started to drive or walk at once home again. There- 
upon the castle was fjuite deserted except by Ethel- 
berUi, the ass, and the jackdaws, now floundering at 
ease again in and about the ivy of (he kee]). 

Not wi.shing to enter Knollsea (ill the evening 
shades were falling, she still walked amid the ruins, 
examining more leisurely some points which the stress 
of keej)ing herself companionable would not allow her 
to attend to while the assemblage was ))re.sent. At the 
end of the survey, being somewhat weary with her clam- 
bering, .she sat down on the slo])e commanding tlic gorge 
where the trees grew, to make a pencil .sketch of the 
landscape as it was revealed between the ragged waiCs. 
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j):-ndi<hn(:if.< or .'tiinplc.' ])roj)i-icl v in hcix!]!’ wliicli 
n-liirnhal licr to refuse. Slie would l)ave liked 


:!'! • vi<ii for many reasons, and ifl.oi'd Monntclero liad 
ix-o;- ;’,i:vl)odv l)ut a I'emarkablv .attentive old widower, 
. w oiild have itonc. As it was, it had occurred to 
i:(j- th.a! there was somethincr in his tone which, .should 
le- d h('r to hesitate. Was anyone ainoriU’ the elderly 
or inarri(Kl ladies who had appeared uj)oji tlio ground 
in a detached form as .she had done — and man}' had 
a))j)e;ired thus — invited to Lychworlh ; and if not, 
v.div were thev not? That Lord ]\loimtclere admired 
lic.r there v.’a*^ no doubt, and for this reason it behoved 
.nr i<> l.)e careful. His disajtpointment .at p.arting from 
lio;- w:;^^. in one .aspect, sim))ly laughable, from its odd 
res'r’nblancc to the unfeigned soia'ow of a boy of fifteen 
c.t a pa.rting from his first love; in another aspect 
it Ciiuscd refiection ; and she thouLdit again of his 
curiosity about her doings for the remainder of the 
summer. 

AVhile, she sketched and thought thus, die shadows 
grew longer, and the sun low. And then .she perc(;ived 
a movement in the gorge. One of the trees forming 
tlie curtain across it began to wave strangely; it went 
further to one side, and fell. Where the tree had 
stood was now a rent in the foliage, and through the 
narrow rent could be seen the distant sea. 
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Ltliclbcrta uttered a soft e-\clainatioii. It was not 
caused by llic surprise slie liad fell, nor by tlic intrinsic 
intci'est of ilic siglit, nor by want of coinpi'eliension. 
It was a sudden realisation of vairue tilings hitlierto 
di earned of from a distance^ only — -a sense of novel 
j)ower put into her hands witiiout I'equest or expec- 
tation. A landscape was to be altered to suit her 
wliiin. She had in her lifetime moved essentiallv larn-er 
mount.ains, but they had seemed of far less .splendid 
material than tins ; for it was the mature of the urati- 
ficalion rather than its magnitude which enchanted (he 
fancy of a woman whose poetry, in spite of licr neces- 
.siti(‘s, was hardly yet extinguished. But there was 
something more, avith which poetry had little to do. 
Whether the opinion of any pretty avoman in England 
was of more weight with I^ord Mountclerc than memo- 
ries of his boyhood, or whether that distinction was 
reserved for her alone ; this was a point that slic would 
have liked to know. 

The ('ujoyment of power in a new ehaueut, aii 
enjoyment .‘somewhat re.seml)ling in kind that which is 
given by a first ride or swim, held luhelberta to the 
.‘^pot, and she waited but sketched no more. Another 
tree-to}) swayed and vanished as before, and (he slit of 
sea was larger still. Her mind and eye were; so occu- 
})ied with this matter that silting in her )iook .she did 
not observe a thin young man, his boots white with the 
dust of a long journey on foot, who arrived at the ca.stle 
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]>v !!*>' v;;l]oy-rort(l froin .K'iolN'j;;. 


Hi; i(''okocl awliile 


ilia. and. ?kiiliiicr it-^ ilanlc in.'ie.'id of Ijv 


il'c caeal yatcnvav, climbed up tlie .‘:cai*p and walked 
ill t];:\)ue]i a breach. After staiidiim for a moment 
anviey the vrall.s, now silent and ajiparentl}- empty, 
v-.'iih a disap[)ointed look he descended tlie slope, and 
])roeeeded along on his way. 

Eihelbcrla, who was in quite another part of the 
castle, saw the black spot diminishing to the size of ti 
fly as he receded along the dusty road, and soon after 
she descended on the other side, where she remounted 
the ass, and ambled homeward as she had come, in 
no briglit mood. What, seeing the precariousness of 
lier state, was the day’s triumph worth after all, unless, 
bcK-re her beauty abated, she could ensure her position 
against the attacks of chance? 


To be thus is noihin!r : 
But to be safely thus; 


— she said it more than once on her journey that 
(lay. 

On entering the sitting-room of their cot uj) the 
liill she found it empty, and from a change i)erceptible 
in tlie position of small articles of furniture, something 
unusual seemed to have taken place in her absence. 
The dwelling being of that sort in which whatever goes 
on in one room is audible through all the rest, Picotee, 
who was upstairs, heard the arrival and came down. 
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ricotce's face "was rosed over with tlio brilliance of 
some excitement. ‘Wliat do yon tliink I liave to tell 
YOU. Berta ? ’ she said. 

V * 

‘ I have no idea,’ said her sister. ‘ Surely,’ she 
added, her face intensifying to a wan sadness, ‘ Mr. 
Julian has not been here ? ' 

‘ Yes,’ said Picotee. ‘ And we went down to the 
sands — he, and Myrtle, and Georgina, and Emmeline, 
and I — and Coinelia came down when she had put 
away the dinner. And then we dug wriggles out of 
the sand with iM3Ttle’s spade : we got such a lot, and 
had such fun ; they are in a dish in the kitchen, ^Ir. 
Julian came to see vou ; but at last he could wait no 
longer, and when I told him you were at the meeting 
in the castle ruins he said he would try to find you 
there on his way home, if he could get there before 
the meeting broke up.’ 

‘ Then it was he I saw far .away on the road — ves, it 
must have been.’ She remained in gloomy reverie a 
few moments, and then said, ‘ ^’cry well — let it be. 
Picotee, get me some tea ; I do not want dinner.’ 

But the news of Christo])her’s visit .seemed to have 
taken away her aj)petite for tea also, and after sitting a 
little while she flung henself down upon the couch, and 
told Picotee that she had settled to go and .see their 
aunt Charlotte. 

‘ I. am going to write to Sol and Dan to ask them to 
meet me there,’ she added. ‘ I want them, if possible. 
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io ;'Ce Paris. It will imj^rovc ilioin greatly in their 
Ira/jcS; I am thinking, if they can see the Jvincls of 
joinery and decoration practised in Prance. They 
agreed to go, if I should wish it, before we left London. 
You, of course, will go as my maid.’ 

Picotee gazed upon the sea with a crestfallen look, 
as if sliO would rather not cross it in any capacity just 
then. 


‘ It would scarcely be worth going to tlie expense 
of taldng me, would it ? ’ she said. 

The cause of Picotee’s sudden sense of economy 
was so plain that her sister smiled ; but young love, 
liowever foohsh, is to a thinking person far too tragic 
a power for ridicule ; and Ethelberta forbore, goinff on 
as i f Picotee liad not spoken : ‘ I must have you with 
me. I may be seen there : so many are passing througli 
Piouen at this time of the year. Cornelia can take ex- 
cellent care of the children while we are gone. I want 
to get out of England, and I -will get out of England. 
There is nothing but vanity and vexation here.’ 

‘ I am sorry you were away when he called,’ said 
Picotee, gently. 

‘ Oh, I don’t mean that. I wish there were no dif- 
ferent 3\anks in tlie world, and that contrivance were 
not a ]iecessary faculty to have at all. Well, we are 
going to cross by the little steamer that puts in here, 
and we are going on Monday. She added in another 

r 2 
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minute, ‘What had Kr. Julian lo tell us that he came 
liere ? How did he find us out ? ’ 

‘ I mentioned that we were coming hei'C in my 
letter to Faith. Mr. Julian says that perhaps he and 
his sister may also come for a few days before the 
season is over. I should 'like to see Miss Julian a<Taiu. 

O 

She is such a nice girl.’ 

‘ Yes.’ Ethelberta played with her hair, and looked 
at the ceiling as she reclined. ‘I have decided after 
all,’ she .said, ‘ that it will be better to t;ike Cornelia as 
my maid, and leave you here rvith the chikb'cn. Cor- 
nelia is stronger as a companion than 3^)11, and she 
will be delighted to go. Do }*ou think you are com- 
petent to keep Myrtle and Georgina out of harm’s 
wa}^ ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes— I will be exceedingly careful,’ said Pico- 
tee, with great vivacity. ‘ And if there is time I ctm 
go on teaching them a little.’ Then Picotee caught 
Ethelberta’s c}’e, and colouring red, sank down beside 
h(!r sister, whisi)ering, ‘ I know why it is. But if you 
would rather have me with 3-011 I will go, and not once 
wi.sh to stay.’ 

Ethelberta looked as if she knew all about that, 
and s;iid, ‘ Of course there will be no necessity to tell 
the Julians about my departure until they have fixed 
the time for coming, and cannot alter their minds.’ 

The sound of the children with Cornelia, and their 
appearance outside the windoAv, pushing between the 
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fiiclisia buslies ^vhicli oveiiiung the put an end to 
iJiis dialogue ; they entered armed with buckets and 
spades, a veiy moist and sandy aspect pervading them 
as ilir uj) as the high-water mark of their clothing, and 
began to tell Ethelberta of the wonders of tlic deep. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

« 

A KOO.M I.V LYCnwORTir COURT. 

‘ Are you sure llic reiiort is true ? ’ 

‘ I ara sure I hat Avhat I say i.s true, 1113- lord ; but it 
is liardly to be called a reporL It is a secret, known 
at pre.sent to nobod}’ but nn'self and Mrs. ])oncastle’s 
maid.’ 

Ihe speaker As^as Tx)rd Mountclere’s trust}- A’alet. 
and the conversation Avas between him and the vis- 
count in a dressing-room at LycliAvorth Court, on the 
evening after the meeting of arclneologists at Coomb 
Castle. 

‘ irm-h’m : the daughter of a ])utler. Does i\rrs. 
Doncasile knoAv of this yet, or Mr. Xcigh, or any of 
their friends ? ’ 

‘ No, my lord.’ 

‘ You are quite positive ? ’ 

‘ Quite positive. I Avas, by accident, the first that 
Mrs. Menlove named the matter to, and I told her it 
might be much to her advantage if she took particular 
care it should go no further.’ 

‘ Mrs. Menlove ? Who’s .‘«he ? ’ 
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AM'.':- 


inv lord.' 


• 1*)!. .'di — ofcoursc. You may m(} now, Tip- 

m-iA.' Lord l\Iounlclerc icmaincd in llioiiLdil lb)' ii 
mil'll. ■!);. ‘ A olcvcr little to hoodwink us all like 

tjii — iiec-liec ! ' — he mui'inurod. ‘ IToi' cidiiration — how 
•ini-hed ; and her beauty — so seldom that. I mei.'t with 
a •woman. Cut down nyy elm.s to ]')lease a l.)Utlei'\s 
daiiLrir.'T — what a joke — certainly a good joke ! To 
inlcie-t me in her on the riiiht side instead of the 
wrone was sti'anee. But it can be made io ehanu'e 
sides — hee-hee ! — it can be made to chang.' sides! 
Tipman ! ' 

'].'ij)inan came forward from the doorway. 

‘ Vdill you take care that that ])iccc of gossip you 
ni-.-ntioiKvl to me is not repeated in this house? I 
s'l’oiigly disajiprovc of talebearing of any sort, and 
v.'i-ii to heal' no more of this. Such sloi'ies arc never 


line. Answer me — do vou hear? Such stories arc 
never true.’ 


‘ I beg pardon, but I think your lordshi]) will find 
this one true,’ said the valet, quietly. 

‘ Then where did she get her manncr.s and cduca- 
lion ? Do you know ? ’ 

‘ I do not, my lord. I supjiosc she picked ’em up 
bv her wits.’ 

‘ Never mind what you suppose,’ said the old man, 
impatientl}*. ‘ Whenever I ask a question of you tell 
me what you know, and no more.’ 
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‘ Quite SO, my lord. I beg your lordsliip’s pardon 
for .supposing.’ 

‘ H’m-li’m. Have tlie fashion-books and plates 
arrived yet ? ’ 

‘ Le FoUct lia.s, my lord ; but not the others.’ 

‘ Let me have it at once. Always bring it to me 
at once. Arc there any handsome ones this time.^’ 

‘ They are much the same class of female as usual 
I think, my lord,’ s:iid Tipman, fetching the paper and 
laying it before him. 

‘ \es, they arc,’ said the viscount, leaning back and 
scrutinising the faces of the women one by one, and 
talking .softly to himself in a way that had grown u])on 
him as his age increased. ‘ Yet they are very well : 
that one with her shoulder turned is pure and charm- 
ing — the brown-haired one will pass. AJl very harm- 
less and innocent, but without character : no soul, or 
in-spiration, or eloquence of eye. What an eye was 
hers! There is not a girl among them so beautiful. 

. . . Tipman! Come and Uike it away. I don’t think 
I will subscribe to these papers any longer — how long 
have I subscriberl ? Never mind — I take no interest 
in these things, and I suppose I must give them 
up. What white article is that I see on the floor 
yonder ? ’ 

‘ I can .see nothing, my lord.’ 

‘ Yes, yes, you can. At the other end of the room. 
It is a white handkerchief. Bring it to me.’ 
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“ I beg pardon, my lord, but I ciiiinol; sec any 
A'liitc liandkercliief. Wliercabouls docs 3miir lordship 
nicim r ' 

^ Tlicre, in tlie corner. If it is not a handkerchief, 
wliai isit.P Walk along till you come to it — tha.t is 
it : now a little fimther — now your foot is against it.’ 

'Ok that — it is not anything. It is the light 
reflected against the skirting, so that it looks like a 
while patch of something — that is all.’ 

• Hln-h’m. My eyes — how weak they are ! I am 
getting old, that’s what it is : I am an old man.’ 

' Oh no, my lord.’ 

‘ Yes. an old man.’ 

✓ 

‘WYll, we shall all be old some day, and so will 
your lordship, I suppose; but as yet ’ 

‘ I tell you I am an old man ! ’ 

Yes, ]ny lord — I did not mean to contradict. An 
old man in one sense — old in a young man’s sense, 
but not in a house-of-parli ament or historical sense. 
A httle oldish — I meant that, my lord.’ 

‘ I may be an old man in one sense or in anotlier 
sense in your mind ; but let me tell you there are men 
older tlian I.’ 

'■ Yes, so there are, my lord.’ 

" ‘ People may call me what they please, and you 
may be impertinent enough to repeat to me what they 
say, but let me tell you I am not a very old man after 
all. I am not an old man ! ’ 
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‘ Old in knowledge of the world I meant, my lord, 
not in years.’ 

‘^Vell, ye.s. Experience of course I cannot be 
Avithout. And as an artist I appreciate what is beau- 
tiful. Tipman, you must go to Knollsea ; don’t send, 
but go yourself, as I wisli nobody else to be concerned 
in thi.s. Go to Knollsea, and find out when the steam- 
boat for Cherbourg starts ; and when 3*011 have done 
that, I .shall want a*ou to send d'avlor to me. I Avish 
Captain Strong to bring the “EaAvn ’ round into 
Knollsea Bav. Next Aveek I may Avant you to go to 
Cherbourg in the 3’acht Avith me — if the Channel is 
pretty calm — and then perha])s to Eouen and Paris. 
Jhit I Avill speak of that to-morroAv.’ 

‘ Vei'}* good, m3’ lord ’ 

‘ McauAvliile I recommend that you and Mrs. l^Fen- 
loA*e repeat nothing 3*011 ma3’ have heard concerning 
the lady you just noAv spoke of Here is a slight pre- 
sent for j\rrs. Menlove ; and accept this for 3’ourself.’' 
He handed mone3^ 

‘ Your lordship may be .sure Ave Avill not,’ the valet 
replied. 
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CHAPTEE XXXY. 

THE EIS^GLISn CHANNEL — EOE]\IAEDY. 

():\ Ion clay morning the little steam e3' ‘ Speedwell’ 
ninde l^er appearance round the promontoiy 'by Knoll- 
s' ‘u Pay, to take in passengers for the transit to Cher- 
bourg. Breezes the freshest that could blow with- 
out verging on keenness flew over the cj[uivering deeps 
aud shalloY^^s ; and the sunbeams pierced every detail 
(if barroYu path, and rabbit-run upon the lofty con- 
vexity of dovm and waste vdiich shut in Knollsea 
from the v’orld to the w^est. 

The}’ left' the pier at eight o’clock, taking at first 
a short easterly course to avoid a sinister ledge of 
limestones jutting from the vmter like crocodile’s teeth., 
whicli first obtained notoriety in Englisli history 
through being the spot whereon a formidable Danish 
fleet went to pieces a thousand years ago. At tlie 
moment that the ‘ Speedwell ’ turned to enter upon 
the dmect course, a schooner - yacht, whose sheets 
gleamed like bridal satin, loosed from a remoter part 
of the bay: continuing to bear off, she cut across 
the steamer’s wake, and took a course almost due 
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sontherl}^, wliicli was precisely that of the ‘Speed- 
well’ The wind was very favourable for the yacht, 
blowing a few points from north in a steady pressure 
on her quarter, and having been built with every 
modern appliance that shipwrights could offer, the 
schooner found no difficulty in getting abreast, ■ and 
even ahead, of the steamer, as soon as she had escaped 
the shelter of the hills. 

The more or less parallel courses of the vessels 
continued for some time without causing any remark 
among the people on board the ‘Speedwell’ At 
length one noticed the fact, and another ; and then it 
became the general topic of conversation in the group 
upon the bridge, where Ethelberta, her hair getting 
frizzed and her cheeks carnationed by the wind, sat 
upon a camp-stool looking towards the prow. 

‘ She is bound for Guernsey,’ said one. ‘ In half 
an hour she will put about for a more westerly course, 
you’ll see.’ 

‘ She is not for Guernsey or anywhere that way,’ 
said an acquaintance, looking through his glass. ‘ If 
she is out for anything more than a morning cruise, 
she is bound for our port. I should not wonder if she 
is crossing to get stocked, as most of them do, to save 
the duty on her provisions.’ 

‘ Do you know whose yacht it is ? ’ 

‘ I do not.’ 

Ethelberta looked at the light leaning figure of 
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l.lie prcrly schooner, whicji seemed in skate along upon 
liei’ bilge (iiicl make white sliavings of all 1,1 le sea that 
‘ •f'onched her. Slic at hrst imagined that this mio-ht 
be tlie yacht ideigh had arrived in at the end of the 
previous week, for she know that he came as one of 
a yacliting party, and she had noticed no otlier boat 
of that sort in the bay since his arrival. But as all his 
party had gone ashore and not yet returned, slie was 
surprised to see the supposed vessel here. To add to 
her perplexity, she could not be positive, now that it 
came to a real nautical query, whether the craft of 
Ideigh’s friends had one mast or two, for she had 
caught but a fragmentary view of the topsail over the 
apple-trees. 


‘ Is that the yacht which has been lying at Knollsea 
for the last few days ? ’ she enquired of the master of 
the ‘ Speedv/eil,’ as soon as she had an opportunity. 

The master warmed beneath his copper-coloured 
rind. ‘ 0 no, miss ; that one you saw was a cutter — 
a smaller boat altogether,’ he replied. ' Built on the 
sliding-keel principle, you understand, miss — and red 
below lier water-line, if you noticed. This is Lord 
Mountclere's yacht — the “Fawn.” You might have 
seen her re’ching in round Saint Lucas’ Leap this 
morning afore we started.’ 

‘ Lord Mountclere’s ? ’ 

‘Yes — a nobleman of this neiglibourhood. But 
he don’t do so much at yachting as he used to in his 
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younger days. I believe he’s aboard tins mornin;-, 
however.’ 

Ethelberta now bec.a;ne more ab.sorijed than ev ;- 
in tlieir ocean comrade, and watched its motioi-- 
continually. The .schooner was considerabl}’ in ae'- 
vance of them by tliis time, and .seemed to be gettiev 
by degrees out of tlicir course. Slie wondered e 
Lord Mounlclere could be reallv noino- to Clierbouiv : 
if so, why had he said nothing about the trip to li -.- 
when she s[)okc of her own approaching voya; 
thitlier? The yaclit cliancced its cliaracter in licr eye ; 
losing the indefinite interest of the mdaiown, it a - 
quired the charm of a riddle on motives, of which tl ;■ 
alternative.s were, had Lord Mountclere s journey au'. 
thin" to do with her own, or had it not? Common 
probability pointed to the latter supposition ; but th - 
time of starting, the course of the yacht, and rcc( h 
lections of Ijord Moimtclerc’s homage, suggested thv 
more extraordinary possibility. 

She went across to Cornelia. ‘The man wi- • 
handed us on board — didn’t I see him speaking to yc a 
this morning? ’ she said. 

‘ 0 yes,’ said Cornelia. ‘ He asked if my mistre- 
was the popular Mrs. Petherwin?’ 

‘ And you told him, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ \Yhat made you do that, Cornelia? ’ 
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' I tJiouglit I might : I coiilhn't help it. When I 
vrent throiigli the toll-gate, such a gcntlemaiily-loohiug 
' jiiau asked me if he should help me to carry the things 
to tlie end of the pier ; and as we went on together he 
said lie supposed me to be hfrs. Petherwink maid. 
I saifk “ Yes."’ The two men met afterwards, so there 
would ha' been no good in my denjdng it to one of 
’em.’ 

‘ Who was this gentlemanly person ? ’ 

‘I asked the other man that, and he told me one 
of Lord Momitclere’s upper servants. I kne^v then 
there was no harm in having been civil to him. He 
is well-mannered, and talks splendid language.’ 

‘ That yacht you see on our right hand is Lord 
Idountclere’s property. If I do not mistake, we shall 
have her closer by-and-by, and you may meet your 
gentlemanly friend again. Be careful ho’V you talk to 
him.’ 

Ethelberta sat down, thought of the meeting at 
Coomb Castle, of the dinner-party at Mr. Doncastle’s, 
of the strange position she had there been in, and then 
of her father. She suddenly reproached herself for 
thoughtlessness ; for in her pocket day a letter from 
him, Avhich she had taken from the postman that 
morning at the moment of coming from the door, and 
in the hurry of embarking had forgotten ever since. 
Opening it quickly, she read : — 
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‘ ^ly dear Etlielberla, — Your letter readied me 
ye.sterday, and I called round at Connaught Crescent in 
the afternoon, as you Avislicd. Evervthinii is "oimjc on 
right there, and you have no occasion to be anxious 
about them. I do not leave town for another week 
or two, and by the time 1 am gone Sol and Dan will 
have returned from Paris, if your mother and Gwen- 
doline want any help : so that you need not huny 
back on their account. 

‘ I have sometliing else to tell you, which is not 
quite so satisfactory, and it is this that makes me write 
at once ; but do not be alarmed. It began in this 
way. A few nights after the dinner-party here I was 
determined to find out if there was any truth in what 
you had been told about that boy, and having seen 
Menlove go out as usual after dark, I followed her. 
Sure enough, when she had got into the park, up c^ame 
master Joe, smoking a cigar. As soon as they had 
met I went towards them, and Menlove, seeing some- 
body dniw nigh, began to edge off, when the block- 
head .said, “ Never mind, ny love ; it is only the old 
man.” Being very provoked with both of them, 
thoujih she was really the most to blame, I "ave him 
.some smart cuts across the .shoulders with my cane, 
and told him to go home, which he did with the flea 
in his car, a rascal. I believe I have cured his 
courting tricks for some little time. 
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:Ie:ilove iiieii walkefi ; y Die, (iiiiU; cool, as 
w'r D'lorely a lady j)as<iDy hy c'laiicc a( the 
iicl? ]>rfD-oked mo still more, kiiowinrr tjio whole 
ii, and I could not help tuniiiig upon her and 
‘•You, madam, ought to be served the same 
SIk! rc})lied in very haughty words, and I walked 
yiiig that I had something better to do than 


argil'- with a woman of her character at that hour of 
th.e veniiig. This so set her up that she followed me 
lunne, marched into my pantry, and told me iliat if I 
had been more careful about my maimers in calling her 
a bad cliaracter, it might have been better botli for me 

and my stuck-up daughter — a daw in eagles plumes 

and ^o on. Now it seems that she must have coaxed 
iuiig out of Jocy about 3*011 — for what lad in the 
''.•o.rld C'ad'J be a match for a woman of her experience 
aiKi a’-'i'^ ! I I'ope she wilj do }'ou no serious damage ; 


but. I tell you die whole state of affairs exactly as they 
are, (hat you may form your own opinions. After all, 
tliere is no real disgrace, for none of us have ever done 
wrong, but have worked honestly for a living. How- 

* 4—/ 

ever, I will let you know if anything serious really 
happens.’ 


d hi.- was all that her father said on the matter, the 
letter f-oncUiding with messages to the children and 
(lirectious from their mother with regard ' to their 
clothes' 
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Etlielberta felt very (li.slinclly that she was in a 
strait ; tlic old impression that, unless her position were 
secured soon, it never would be secui'cd, returned with 
great force. A doubt, whether it was worth securing 
would have l)een vciy strong ere this, had not others 
besides herself been concerned in her fortunes. She 

I 

looked up from her letter, and beheld the ])ertiDacious 
yacht ; it led her uj) to a conviction that therein lay a 
means and an opi)ortunity. 

Nothing further of importance occurred in crossing. 
Ethelbcrta's head ached after a while, and Cornelia's 
healthv cheeks of red Avere found to have diminished 
their colour to the .size of a wafer and the quality of 
a stain. The ‘ Speedwell ’ entered the breakwater at 
Cherbourg to find the schooner already in the roadstead ; 
and by the time the steamer was brought up Ethelberta 
could see the men on board the yacht clewing up and 
making things snug in a way from which she inferred 
that they were not going to leave the harbour again 
that day. With the aspect of a fair galleon that could 
easily out-manoeuvre her persevering buccaneer, Ethel - 
berta passed alongside. Could it be possible that Lord 
Mountclere had on her account fixed this day for his 
visit acro.ss the Channel ? 

‘ Well, I vvould rather be haunted by him than by 
klr. Neigh,’ she said ; and began laying her jilans so as 
to guard against inconvenient surprises. 

The next morning Ethelberta Avas at the raihvay 
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tif.’ki.'ls for ; ’. '1 (.'■ -I'lieli;;. 'wlieii 

-ii- oi(f vet sly and sonx.w]!;!' ’nerry-raf;cd 

■ jk')L':''l!nuin n lilllc* vny off. Ik* wa.s attt'nded 1)}’ a 
'••o'!!il»'; 1’ man, ^v]u) ap])cnr(Hl (o l)e liis vale!. 

■ I v.'i;] eX(‘!King(! one of tliese lickcls,' slie said to 
o e ei'.-rk'. and liavinp' done so slic went to C’ornelia to 
inf'oni kc)' that it would after all be advisable! for them 
111 oor.a*] -a^pnrate, addincr, ‘ I^ord Mountclerc is in the 
station, and I think he is Jioing: on by oim train, lie- 


member, you arc my maid ap:ain now. Is not. that the 
I'-enilemanlv man who a.s.sisted you vesterdavf' She 
signified tlu! valet as she spoke. 

‘ It is,’ said Cornelia. 


When the passengers were taking their scats, and 
Ikii' iix-rla was thinkincr wliether she mierht not after 
all cm-; )• a >econd-class with Corncli.a instead of sittiim 

O 

solitary ii: a first because of an old man’.s proximity, 
she luraul a shnfllin<x ather elbow and the next moment 
found that lie was ovcilly observimr her as if lie liad 
not done so in secret at all. She at once £rave liim an 
unsurprised uestiire of recognition. ‘I .saw you some 
time n^o : v/h.at a sim^nlar coincidence,’ she said. 

‘ A {'.liarming one,’ said Lord Mountclerc, smiling a 
lialf-minutc smile, and making as if he would take his 
hat of" and would not quite. ‘ Perhaps we must not 
call itcomoidence entirely,’ he continued ; ‘ my journey, 
whicli I have contemplated for some time, Avas not fixed 


G 2 
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this week altogether without a tliought of your presence 
on the road — liee-licc! Do you go far to-day?’ 

‘ As far as Caeu,’ said Etlielberta. 

‘ Ah ! That's tlie end of my day’s journey, too,’ 
said Lord Llountclere. They parted and took their 
res])ective j)]aces, Lord Mouutclcre choosing a compart- 
ment next to tlie one Etlielberta was entering, and not, 
as she had exjiected, attempting to join her. 

Now she had instantly fancied when the viscount 
was speaking that there were signs of some de[)arture 
b orn his former resjicctful manner towards her : and 
an enigma lay in that. At their earlier meetings he 
had never ventured upon a distinct coujiling of himself 
and herself as he had done in his broad comjilimcnt to- 
day — if compliment it could be called. She was not 
sure that he did not e.xceed his license in telling her 
deliberately that he had meant to hover near her in a 
private journey which she was taking without reference 
to him. She did not object to the act, but to the 
avowal of the act ; and, being as sensitive as a baro- 
meter on signs aficctiug her social condition, it darted ' 
upon Etlielberta for one little moment that he might 
possibly have heard a word or two about her being 
nothing more nor less than one of a tribe of thralls ; 
hence his freedom of manner. Certainly a plain re- 
mark of that sort was exactly what a susceptible peer 
might be supposed to say to a jiretty woman of far 
inferior degree. A rapid redness filled her face at the 
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il.M.jV- ;hr! ho ip.iglit liavc sinilod Pi)oii iior ns upon a 
O' v,-1k) 1U lie Avas disposed to oiiiick uiidcu' llie 

■ hill. ‘ iait nod slicsaid. ‘ lie would never have taken 
til' ■io:il)l(‘ to follow and meet v.-ith me lia'l he learnt 
io ll'.iek me other than a hidv. It is extremitv of 
i-',.; — that’s all.’ 

]■ was not Elhelberta’s inexperience, but that her 
cojic'-ption of self jireclnded such an association of 
id('as, whieh led her to dismiss the surmise that his 
attendance could be inspired by a motive beyond that 
of naviiiL" her lecitimate attentions as a co-ordinate with 
him and his in the social field. Even if luMtiily meant 
fiii'iation, she read it as of that sort from which conrt- 
‘hio v.’iili an eve to matrimony difi’ers only in deerree. 
Ileiici'. she tlnnight, his interest in her was not likely, 
un'iei' the ordinary inflncnces of caste feeling, to con- 
tiniK! longe-r tlian Avhile he was kept in ignorance of 
her consriugninity with a stock proscribed. 8he sighed 
at the anticipated close of her full -feathered towering 
Avhen her and bonds should be uncoyered. She 
miiihi haye seen matters in a diflerent lidit. and siixhcd 
more. Lut in the stir of the moment it escaped her 
thought that ignorance of her position, and a conse- 
ouent re-ini-d for her as a Avoman of good standing, 
AA'ould haye prevented his indulgence in any course 
Avhich Avas even open to the construction of being dis- 
respectful. 

Valogncs, Carentan, Isigny, Ba^'eux, Avere passed. 
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and tlie train drew up at Caen. Jilllielberla s intention 
had been to stay here for one niglit, but liaving learnt 
from Lord Mountclere, as previously described, that 
this was his destinalion, slie decided to go on. On 
turning towards the carriage after a few minutes of 
})romenading at the Cgen station, she was surprised to 
perceive that Lord Mountclere, who had alighted as if 
to leave, was still there. 

Ihey .spoke again to each other. ‘ I find I have to 
go further,’ he suddenly said when she had chatted 
with him a little time. And beckoning to the man 
who was attending to his baggage, he directed the 
things to be again placed in the train. 

’J’ime passed, and the}- changed at the next junc- 
tion. ^Vhen Lthelbcrta entered a carri:uic on the 
branch line to take her seat for the remainder of the 
journe3% there .sat the vi.scount in the same division. 
He exj)lained that he was going to Eouen. 

Ethclberta eame to a quick resolution. Her auda- 
city, like that of a child getting nearer and nearer a 
parent’s side, became wonderfully vigorous as she ap- 
proached her destination ; and though there were three 
good hours of travel to Houen as yet, the heavier part 
of the journey was past. At her aunt’s would be a 
safe refuge, play what pranks she might, and there she 
would to-morrow meet those bravest of defenders Sol 
and Dan, to whom she had sent as much monc}’’ as she 
could conveniently spare towards their expenses, with 
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(liv;’' thul iIh’v woic ti.) coma- Ia’ lli'.’ ino>i, ccono- 
]-.v :!1k 1 incc'l lu'r nt, tho linus(.' oT lu']' nuiit, 

I'-J.iK pixjvioii.s lo tlicir ('durntionnl trip to 
own cont ribuiion l)('ii)g tlio value ol’ tl)C 
-viv;' .' ihey would have (o lo>'e. Thus backed 

up b.v >■>! and Dan. her aunt, :uid Corneliva, .I'Ahelberla 
u;li nuiu.: ilie revenue of a lonel\- leniale pei'sc'cuted by 
:i \. i' '-:<'d l.)rd in a foreign counlry. ‘ IL; sh.all pay for 
his wr;ikiiessos, whalover tlu}}* mean,’ she thought; 
‘ and \vliat they mean I will find out at oma-.’ 

‘ I am Lwhne; lo Paris,’ she said. 

‘You cannot to-niixht, I think.’ 

‘ To-monow, I mean.’ 

‘ 1 should like to goon to-morrow. Perha'ps I ma 3 ^ 
'-o tiiat -h- i'e is a chance of our meeting again.’ 

‘ Yes ; ’out I do not h^ave Poiuai till the afternoon. 
F first sliail go to the cathedral, and drive round the 
city.’ 

Lord ?^^()untclerc smiled ])leasantly. There seemed 
a sort of encouracrement in her words. Ethelberta’s 

V— » 

thoughts, l.owever, had flown at that moment to the 
a])j)rnaching situation at her aunt’s hotel : it would be 
exlremelv einbarras.dng if he should go there. 

‘ Wh.erc do you stay. Lord Mountclere ? ’ she said. 

Thus diiX'Ctly asked, he could not but commit him- 
self to tint name of the hotel ho had been accustomed 
to patronise, which was one in the upper part of the 
city. 
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‘ Mine is not that one,’ said Ethelberta frigidly. 

No further remark was made under tliis liead, and 
they conversed for the remainder of the daylight on 
scenery and other topics, Lord Mountclcre’s air of fes- 
tivity lending liiiu all the qualities of an agreeable com- 
panion. But notwithstanding her resolve, Ethelberta 
failed, for that day at ' least, to make her mind clear 
upon Lord !Mountclere’s intentions. To that end she 
■would have liked first to know what were the exact 
limits set by society to conduct under present condi- 
tions, if society had ever set any at all, which w'as open 
to question : since experience had long ago Uiught her 
that much more Irccdom actually prevails in the com- 
munion of the sexes than is put on paper as etiquette, 
or admitted in so many words as correct behaviour. 
In short, everything tunied upon whether he had 
learnt of her position wdien off the platform at Mayfair 
Hall. 

Wearied -with these surmises, and the day’s travel, 
she closed her eyes. And then her enamoured com- 
panion more widely opened his, and traced the beautiful 
fwitures opposite him. The arch of the broAvs — like a 
slur in music — the droop of the lashes, the meeting of 
the lips, and the sw-eet rotundity of the chin — one by 
one, and all together, they were adored, till his heart 
was like a retort full of .spirits of wine. 

It was a warm evening, and -when they arrived at 
their jouniey’s end distant thunder rolled behind heavy 
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novl <;])nqiic rloiul-'. Kllicll)erUi bade adieu lo lier al- 
l-n.livt* satellite, called to Cornelia, and entered a cab; 
])ni !k fore the}’ reached the inn the tluinder liad in- 
c:a-ns(:d. Then a cloud cracked into flame behind the 
iron s])ire of the cathedral, .showing in relief its black 
l ii)- and stanchions, as if they were the bars of a blazing 
cn"-('t held on hich. 

‘ Ah. we will clamber up there to-morrow,’ said 
Ethclberla. 

A ^wondrous stillness pervaded the streets of the city 
after this, though it was not late ; and their arrival at 
M. Aloiilin’s door was quite an event for the quay. No 
rain came, as they had expected, and by the lime they 
lialted the western sky had cleared, so that the ncwly- 
iii lam])- on the quay, and the evening glow .shining 
ov-'r the river, inwove their harmonious rays as the 
v.arj) and woof of one lustrous tissue. Ik^fon^ they had 
alighted there ap])eared from the (irchway iMadamc 
j\Ioulin in ])erson, followed by the servants of the hotel 
in a manner signifying that they did not receive a visitor 
once a fortnight, though at th.at moment the clatter of 
sixlv knives, forks, and tongues was audible through an 
open window from the adjoining dining-room, to the 
great interest of a group of idlers outside, liilhelbcrta 
had not seen her aunt since .she last pas.scd through 
the town with Lady Petherwin, who then told her that 
this landlady was the onl}’ respectable relative she 
seemed to have in the world. 
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Aunt Charlotte’s face was an English outline filled 
in with French shades under the eyes, on the brows, 
and round the niouth, by the natural efiect of years ; 
slic resembled the ]3ritish hostess as little as well could 
be, no point in her causing the slightest suggestion of 
dro])s taken for the stomach’s sake. 'J’elling the two 
young women she would gladly have met them at the 
station liad she known the hour of their arrival, she 
kissed them both without much apparent notice of a 
diflerence in their conditions ; indeed, seeming rather 
to incline to Cornelia, whose country face and homely 
stvle of clothing ninv have been more to her mind than 
Ethelberta’s finished travelling dress, a class of article 
to which she a})peared to be well accustomed. Her 
hu-sband was at this time at the head of the table- 
d’hote, and mentioning the fact as aii e.vcuse for his 
non-appearance, she accompanied them uj)stairs. 

After the strain of keeping up smiles with Lord 
Mountclere, the rattle and shaking, and the general 
excitements of the chase across the water and along 
the rail, a face in which she saw a dim refh'x of her 
mother’s was soothing in the exti'eme, and Etheibcrta 
went up to the staircase with a feeling of expansive 
thankfulness. Cornelia paused to admire the clo.an 
court, and the small caged birds sleeping on their 
perches, the boxes of veronica in bloom, of oleander, 
and of tamarisk, which fre.shened the air of the court 
and lent a romance to the lamplight, the cooks in their 
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rnps and wliitc blouses nj)pcnringal odd moments 
from liii avenius beliind ; wliile the prompt * v’la ! ’ of 
tec to' unis in mob caps, sjiiiming down the staircase in 
an>v;ci' to tlie periodic clang oi’ bells, filled hci' with 
woiider, and pricked her conscience with thoughts of 
how seldom such transcendent nimbleness was at- 
t'.-;n])i(.‘d by herself in a part so nearly similar. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

THE HOTEL BEAU SfiJOUK, AND SPOTS NEAR IT. 

The next day, inncli to Etlielberta's surprise, there u’as 
a letter for her in lier motliers up-liill hand. Slie 
neglected all the rest of its (‘ontents for the following 
enizrossinc sentences : — 

‘ i\leulove has wormed everything out of poor 
Joey, we lind, and your father is much upset about it. 
She had anotlier quarrel with him, and then declared 
she would expose you and us to Mrs. Doncastle and all 
your friends. I think that I^Ienlovc is the kind of 
woman who will stick to her word, and the question 
for you to consider is, how can you best face out any 
report of the truth which she will spread, and contra- 
dict the lies that she will add to it. It appears to me to 
be a dreadful thing, and so it will probably appear to you. 
The worst part will be that your sisters and bi'others 
are your servants, and that your fatlier is actually 
cno-aized in the house where you dine. I am dreadful 
afraid that this will be considered a fine joke for 
gossips, and will cause no end of laughs in society at 
your expense. At any rate, should Menlove spread the 
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}•( 1) v, ;. i; would absolutely ])revcnt people from attending 
!(^r !urOS next season, for they would feel like dupes, 
lie ar.'iiT with theirselvcs, and 3^011, and all of us. 

• The onlv way out of the muddle that I can sec 
Tor vou i< to put some scheme of marrying into cflcct 
.w.oii as pos.dblc, and before those things arc known. 
SM’dvbv ihis time, with all your opjtorUmitics, 3-011 
h;;v (? been able to strike up an acquaintance with some 
ucaiicnian or other, so as (o make a suitable match. 
You see, my dear Berta, marriage is a thing which, 
o!)C(- carried out, fixes you more firm in a position than 
any ]'Hrrsonal brains can do ; for as you stand at jircscnt, 
(uery loose tooth, and every combed-out hair, and 
everv new wrinkle, and evciy sleepless night, is so 
.'u-'-li to(fk away from your chance for the future, 
(;('j)endiug as it do upon 3-our >kill in charming. I 
knv'\v tii.'st 3XH1 have had some good ofiers, so do listen 
to iiie. and warm u]) the best man of them again a bit, 
and get him to repeat his words l^cfore your round ness 
shrinks awa}', and 'tis too late. 

‘ j\'Ir. Ladywell has called here to sec 3*011 ; it was 
just after I had heard that tliis Menlovc miaht do 
harm, so I thought I could do no better than send 
down word to him that you would much like to sec 
him, and were wondering sadly why he had not cmlled 
lately. I gave him your address at Bouen, that he 
might find you, if he chose, at once, and be got to 
propose, since he is better than nobody. I believe he 
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.said, directly Joey gave liim the addre.ss, tliat lie was 
going abroad, and ray ojiinion is that he will come to 
you, because of the encoura^eraent 1 save him. If so. 
you must thank me for ray foresight and care for you. 

‘ I heave a sigh of relief .sometimes at the thought 
that I, at any rate, found a hu.sband before the pre.sent 
man-famine began. Don’t refuse him this time, there’s 
.a dear, or, mark my words, j-ou’ll have (^ause to rue it — 
unless you have beforehand got engaged to somebody 
better than he. You will not if you have not already, 
for tlie exposure is sure to come soon.’ 

‘ Oh, this false position ! — it is ruining your nature, 
my too thoughtful mother ! But I will not accept any 
of them — I’ll brazen it out ! ’ said Ethelberta, throwing 
the letter wherever it chose to fly, and picking it up 
to read again. She stood and thought it all over. ‘ I 
must decide to do something ! ’ was her sich attain ; 
and, feeling an irresistible need of motion, she put on 
her things and went out to see what re.solve the morn- 
ing would bring. 

No rain had fallen during the night, and the air 
was now quiet in ii warm heavy fog, through whicli 
old cider-smeUs, reminding her of Wessex, ocaisionally 
came from narrow streets in the backorround. Ethel- 
berta passed up the Bue Graud-Font into the little 
diKsky Eue Saint-Fomain, behind the cathedral, being 
driven mechauicidly along by the fever and fret of her 
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SIjc wns about to enter tlie building by tlie 
r :.';,'' ;): door, •\vlien slic .'?a\v Lord Mounlclerc coining 
a,r., ;r. /]v ]ier. 

]';!iclberla fell equal to lilin, or a do7.en such, this 
ni« 'ndne'. The looming spectres raised by her mother’s 
infcnrialion, the wearing sense of being over-weighted in 
'la- race, were drivimj: her to a Ilamlct-like fantasticism 
and defiance of aiiguiy ; moreover, she was abroad. 

‘ I am about to ascend to the parajiets of the cathe- 
dral.' .=aid she, in answer to a half enquiry. 

‘ I ‘'.should be delighted to acconqiany you,’ he re- 
joined, in a manner as capable of explanation b}" liis 
knowlodi:c of her secret as was Elhclbcrla’s manner 
by hiCr sense of ncarimr the end of her maving. But 
win ther this frequent glide into her company was 
as ephemeral flirtation, to fill the half-hours of 
hi^ journev. or Avliether it meant a serious love-suit — 
\;]nr‘]i were die only alternatives that had occurred to 
her on l.lie subject— did not trouble her nov/. ‘ I am 
bound to be civil to so great a lord,’ she lightly thought, 
and expressing no objection to his prc.scnce, she pa.ssed 
vdth him through the outbuildings, containing Gothic 
lumber from the .shadowy pile above, and ascended the 
stone staircase. Emerging from its windings, they duly 
came to the long wooden ladder suspended in mid-air 
that led to the parapet of the tower. This jjcing wide 
enough for two abreast, she could hardly do otherwise 
than wait a moment for the viscount, Avho up to this 
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point had never faltered, and who amused her as they 
went by scraps of his ex})erience in various countries, 
wlhcli, to do him justic,e, lie told with vivacity and 
humour. Thus they reached the end of the flight, and 
entered behind a balustrade. 

‘ Tlie prosiiec't will be very lovely from this point 
when the fog has blown olT,’ .said Lord l\Iountclere, 

I • 

faintlv. for climbina and chatterinn; at the same time had 
fairly taken away his breath. He leant against the 
masonry (o rest himself ‘ The air is clearing already; 
I fancy I saw a sunbeam or two.’ 

‘ It will be lovelier above,’ said Ethclberta. ‘ Let us 
go to the platform at the base of \]\(ijVeche, and wait 
for a view there.’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ said her attentive companion. 

They passed in at a door and u[) some more stone 
steps, which landed them finally in the upper chamber 
of the tower. Lord Mountclere sank on a beam, and 
a.'^ked smilimxlv if her ambition was not satisfied with 
this go.al. ‘ I recollect going to the top some years 
airo,’ he added, ‘ and it did not occur to me as being a 
thing worth doing a second time. And there was no 
fog then, either.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Ethelberta, ‘ it is one of the most splen- 
did things a person can do ! The fog is going fast, and 
everybody with the least artistic feeling in the direc- 
tion of bird’s-eye views makes the ascent every time of 
coming here.’ 
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‘ Of course, of course,’ said Lord Mountclere. 
‘And I am only too happy to go to any height irith 
you.’ 

‘ Since you so kindly offer, we will go to the very 
top of the spire— up through the fog and into the sun- 
shine,’ said Ethelberta. 

Lord Mountclere covered a grim misgiving by a 
gay smile, and away they went up a ladder admitting 
to the base of the huge iron framework above ; then they 
entered, upon the regular ascent of the cage, towards 
the hoped-for celestial blue, and among breezes which 
never descended so low as the town. The jommey was 
enlivened with more breathless witticisms from Lord 
Mountclere, till she stepped ahead of him aa;ain ; when 
he asked how many more steps there were. 

She enquired of the man in the blue blouse who 
accompanied them. ‘ Fifty-five,’ she retmmed to Lord 
Mountclere a moment later. 

They went round, and round, and yet around. 

‘How many are there now.?’ Lord Mountclere 
demanded, this time of the man. 

‘A hundred and- ninety. Monsieur,’ he said. 

‘ But there were only fifty-five ever so long ago ! ’ 

‘Two hundred and five, then,’ said the man. 
‘Perhaps the mist prevented Mademoiselle hearing 
me distinctly ? ' 

ITever mind ; I would follow were there five 
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thousand more, did Madeinoisclle bid me ! ’ said the 
exhausted nobleman, gallantly, in English. 

‘ Hush ! ’ said Ethelbcrta, with displeasure. 

‘ lie doesn’t understand a word,’ .said Lord Mount- 
clerc. 

They paced the remainder of their spiral ])athway 
in silence, and havin<T at last reached the summit, Lord 
Mountclere sank down on one of thestej^s, ])anting out, 
‘ Dear me, dear me ! ’ 

Ethelberta leaned and looked around, and said, 
‘ How extraordinary this is. It is sky above, below, 
everywhere.’ 

lie dragged himself together and stepped to her 
side. They formed as it were a little world to them- 
selves, being completely ensphered by the fog, Avhich 
here was dense as a sea of milk. Below was neither 
town, countr}', nor cathedral — simply Avhitencss, into 
which the iron legs of their gigantic perch faded to 
nothiiifr. 

‘ We have lost our labour ; there is no prospect for 
you, after all, liOrd Mountclere,’ said Ethelberta, turn- 
ing her eyes upon him. lie looked at her fa(;e as if 
there Avere, and .she continued, ‘Listen; I hear sounds 
from the toAvn : people’s voices, and carts, and dogs, 
and the noise of a railway-train. Shall Ave uoav descend, 
and OAvn ourselves disappointed ? ’ 

‘ Whenever von choose.’ 

Before they had put their intention in practice 
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there appeared to be reasons for wailing awhile. Out of 
tlie plain of fog beneath a stone tooth seemed to be 
iq)heaving itself: then another showed forth. These 
were the summits of the St. Romain and the Butter 
Towers — at the western end of the building. As the 
fog stratum collapsed other summits manifested their 
presence further off — among them the two spires and 
lantern of St. Ouen’s ; when to the left the dome of St. 
Madeline’s caught a first ray from the peering sun, 
under which its scaly siuTace glittered like a fish. Then 
the? mist rolled off in earnest, and revealed far beneath 
them a whole city, its red, blue, and grey roofs forming 
a variegated pattern, small and subdued as that of a 
pavement in mosaic. Eastward in the spacious out- 
look lay the hill of St. Catherine, breaking intrusively 
into the large level valley of the Seine ; south was the 
river which had been the parent of the mist, and the 
He Lacroix, gorgeous in scarlet, purple, and green. 
On the western horizon could be dimly discerned 
melancholy forests, and further to the right stood the 
hill and rich groves of Boisguillaume. 

Ethelberta having now done looking around, the 
descent was becun and continued without intermission 
till they came to the passage behind the parapet. 

Ethelberta was about to step airily forward, when 
there reached her ear the voices of persons below. 
She recognised as one of them the slow unaccented 
tones of Neigh. 

n 2 
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‘ Please "wait a minute I ’ slie said iu a peremptory 
manner of confusion sudicienl to attract Lord Mount- 
clere’s attention. 

A recollection had sprung to her mind in a moment. 
She had half made an appointment with Neigh at her 
aunt’s hotel for this verv week, and here was he in 
Rouen to keep it. To meet him while indulging in 
this vagary with I^ord Mountclere— which, now that 
the mood it had been engendered by was pas.sing 
off, she somewhat regretted — would be the height of 
imprudence. 

‘ I should like to go round to the other side of the 
enclosure for a few moments, she .said, with decisive 
quickness. ‘ Come with me. Lord Mountclere.’ 

Tliey \vent round to the other side. Here s:he kept 
the viscount and their .suisse until she deemed it 
probable that Neigh had passed by, when she returned 
with her comi)anions and proceeded. They emerged 
into the Rue Saint- Pomain, whereupon a woman called 
from the oi)posite side of the way to their guide, 
stating that .she had told the other English, gentleman 
that the English lady had gone into the Jleche. 

Ethelberta turned and looked up. She could just 
discern Neigh’s form upon the stc])s of the Jikhe above, 
ascending toilsomely in search of her. 

‘ What English gentleman could that have been ? ’ 
said Lord Mountclere, after paying the man. He spoke 
in a way which showed he had not overlooked her con- 
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fubiou. ‘ It seems that he must liave been searching 
for us, or rather for vou ? ’ 

‘ Only Mr. Xcigli,’ said Ethelberta. ‘ He told me 
he was coming here. I believe he is waiting for an 
interview with me.’ 

‘H’m,’ said Lord Mountclere. 

‘ Business — only business,’ said she. 

‘ Shall I leave you ? Perhaps the biusiness is im- 
portant — most important.’ 

‘ Unfortunately it is.’ 

‘ you must forgive me this once : I cannot help — 
will you give me permission to make a didicult remark ? ’ 
said Lord Mountclere, in an impatient voice. 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

‘ Well, then, the busine.'^s I meant was — an engage- 
ment to be married.’ 

Had it been possible for a woman to be perpetually 
on the alert .she might now' have supposed that Lord 


Mountclere knew all about her ; a mechanical deference 
must have restrained such an allusion had he seen her 
in any other light than that of a distracting slave. 

But she answered, quietly, ‘ So did L’ 

‘ But how docs he know — dear me, dear me ! I 
beg pardon,’ said the viscount. 

She looked at him curiously, as if to imply that he 
was seriously out of his reckoning in respect of her _ 
he supposed that he w^ould be allowed to con^ 

this little play at love-making as long as he 
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wlion slic wns ofTercd tlic position of -wife by a man so 
good as Ncigli. 

.1 1 icy stood in silence side by side till, much to lier 
ease, Cornelia appeared at. the corner waiting. At the 
last moment he said, in somewhat, agitated tones, and 
■with what appeared to be a renewal of the respect 
which had been imjierceplibly dropped since they 
cro.-sed tlu' Channel, ‘ I was not aware of your cima^m- 
iiiCFil (o ]\[i\ Ncicfli. I fenr I linvc been mis- 

takcnly on that account.’ 

‘ ’.1 here is no engagement as yet,’ said she. 

Lord ■^fountclere brightened like a child. ‘Then, 
may I have a few words in ]U'ivatc ’ 

‘Not now— not to-day,’ .said Ethclberta, Avith a 
cei tain iiritation at she knew not Avhat. ‘ Jielicvc me, 
Lord Moimtclcrc, 3’ou arc mistaken in many things. 
I mean, you think more of me than you ought. A 
time will come when you Avill despise me for this day’s 
work, and it is madness in a'ou to tro further.’ 

Lord Mountclere, knowing what he did know, maj'’ 
have imagined what she referred to; but Ethclberta 
Avas Avithout the least suspicion that he had the key to 
her humour. ‘ Well, avcII, I’ll be responsible for the 
madness,’ he said. ‘ I knoAv you to be — a famous 
Avoman, at all events; and that’s enough. I Avould 
say more, but I cannot here. I call upon you ? ’ 

‘ Not noAv.’ 

‘ When shall I ’ 
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‘ If you iTiust, let it be a month lienee, at my house 
in town,’ she said indilTerently, the Hamlet mood being 
still u])on her. ‘Yes, call upon us then, and I will tell 
you everything tliat ma}’ remain to be told, if you 
should be inclined to listen. A rumour is afloat which 
will undeceive you in much, and depress me to death. 
And now I v;ill walk back ; pray excuse me.’ She 
entered the street, and joined Cornelia. 

Lord ]\Iountclere paced irregularly along, turned 
the corner, and wont towards his inn, nearing which 
his tread grew lighter, till he scarcely seemed to touch 
the glound. He became gleeful, and said to himself, 
nervously palming his hip with his left hand, as if 
previous to ))lunging it into hot water for some prize : 

‘ Upon my life I’ve a good mind ! Upon ni}’ life I 
Jiave ! .... I must make a .straightforward thing of 
it, and at once ; or he will liave her. But he shall not, 
and I will — hec-hce ! ’ 

The fascinated man, screaming inwardly with the 
excitement, glee, and agony of his position, entered the 
hotel, wrote a hasty note to Ethelberta and despatched 
it by hand, looked to his dress and appeal ance, ordered 
a carriage, and in a quarter of an hour was being 
driven towards the Hotel Beau Sejour, whither his 
note had preceded him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVir. 

THE HOTEL { con ( mucd ), and the quay in front. 

Etiielberta, havins:: arrived tlierc t;onie tinuj earlier, 
liad gone straight to lier aunt, wlioin slie found sitting 
behind a large ledger in tlie office, making up the 
accounts ^vil]l lier husband, a Avell-framcd reflective 
man with a grey beard. j\I. Moulin bustled, waited 
for her remark.s and replies, and made much of her in 
a general way, when Ethelberta said, what she had 
w’anted to .say instantly, ‘ Has a gentleman eddied Mr. 
Neich been here ? ’ 

‘ Oil yes — I think it is Neigh — there’s a card 
upstairs,’ replied her aunt. ‘ I told him you were alone 
at the cathedral, and I believe he walked that way. 
Besides that one, another has come for you — a Mr. 
Ladywell, and he is waiting.’ 

‘ Not for me? ’ 

‘Yes, indeed. I thought he seemed so anxious, 
under a sort of assumed calmness, that I recommended 
him to remain till you came in.’ 

‘ Goodness, aunt ; why did you ? ’ Ethelberta said. 
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and tliouorlit liow nuioli licr niotlicr’s sister resembled 

C 

lier motlier in doings of tlmt sort. 

‘ I thoimht he liad .some -zood reason for .seeimz you. 
Are tliese men intruders, tlien?’ 

‘ Oh no — a woman wlio attempts a public career 
must expect to be treated as ])ublic property : what 
would be an intrusion on a domiciled gentlewoman 
is a tribute to me. You cannot have celebrity and 
sex-privilege both.’ Thus Ethelberta laughed olT the 
awkward conjuncture, inwardly deploring the un- 
conscionable maternal meddling which had led to this, 
though not resentfully, for she had too much staunch- 
ness of heart to decry a parent’s misdirected zeal. 
Had the clanship feeling been universally as strong as 
in the Chickerel family, the fable of the well-bonded 
fajiot mi(Tht have remained unwritten. 

Ladywell had sent her a letter about getting his 
picture of herself engraved for an illustrated paper, and 
she had not replied, considering that she had nothing 
to do with the matter, her form and feature having 
been given in the painting ;is no portrait at all, but as 
those of an ideal. To see him now would be vexatious ; 
and yet it was chilly and formal to an ungenerous 
degree to keep aloof from him, sitting lonely in the 
same house. ‘ A few weeks hence,’ she thought, ‘ when 
Menlove’s disclosures make me ridiculous, he may slight 
me as a lackey’s girl, .an upstart, an adventuress, and 
hardly return my bow in the street. Then I may wish 
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I lintl given him no personal cause for additional 
bitterness.’ So, putting off the fine lady, Ethelberta 
thought she Avoukl .see Ladywoll at once. 

I.adywcll was unan’cctedly glad to meet her; .so 
glad, that Ethelberta wished heartily, for his sake, 
there could be warm friendship between herself and 
him, as well as all her loVer.<, without that insistent 
courtship and marriage question, which .sent them all 
scattering like leaves in a p/C.<tilent bla.st, at enmity with 
one another. She Avas less pleased when she found 
that Ladywell, after saying all there was to say about 
his painting, gently .«igniried that he had been mis- 
informed, as he believed, concerning her future inten- 
tions, which had led to his absenting himself entirely 
from her ; the remark being, of course, a natural 
product ot her mother’s injudicious message to him. 

She cut him short with terse candoui'. ‘ Yes,’ she 
said, ‘a false report is in circulation. 1 am not yet 
engaged to be married to anyone, if that is your 
mcanintr.’ 

Ladywell looked cheerful at this frank answer, and 
said, tentative!}*, ‘ Am I forgotten ? ’ 

‘ No ; you are exactly as you always were in my 
mind.’ 

‘ Then I have been cruelly deceived. I was guided 
too much by appeai-ances, and they were very delusive. 
I am beyond measure glad I came here to-day. I 
called at your house and learnt that you were here ; 
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and as I was going out of town, in any indefinite 
direction, I settled then to come tliis way. Wliat a 
liappy idea il. was ! To tliink of you now — and I may 
be ])ermitted to ’ 

‘ Assuredly you may not. How many times I have 
'told you that ! ’ 

‘ But I do not wish for any formal engagement,’ 
said Ladywell, quickly, fearing .she might commit 
licrself to some expression of ])ositivc denial, which he 
could never surmount. ‘ I’ll wait — I’ll wait any length 
of time. Bemember, j'ou have never absolutely for- 
bidden my — friendship. Will you delay your answer 
till some time hence, when j'ou have thoroughly con- 
sidered ; since I fear it may be a hasty one now? ’ 

‘ YosS, indeed ; it may be hasty.’ 

‘ You will delay it? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ When shall it be? ’ 

‘ Say a month hence. I suggest that, because by that 
time you will have found an answer in your own mind : 
strange things may happen before then. “ She shall 
follow after her lovers, but she shall not overtake them ; 
and .she shall seek them, but shall not find them ; then 
shall she say, I will go and return to my first ” — how- 
ever, that’s no matter.’ 

‘ W^liat — did you ? ’ Ladywell began, altogether 

bewildered by this. 

‘ It is a passage in Hosea which came to my mind, 
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as possibly nj)plicablc to ’.nyself some clay,’ she bitterly 
answered. ‘It was mere impulse.’ 

‘ lla-lia ! — a jest — one of your romances broken 
loose. There is no law for impulse : that is why I am 
here.’ 

Ihus fancifully the}' (?onvcrs(.'d till the interview 
concluded. Getting her to promise that she would see 
him again. Ladywell retired to a sitting-room, in which 
he had been writing letters before .‘^he came up. Im- 
mediately upon this her aunt, who began to susi)ect that 
something peculiar was in the wind, came to tell her 
that Mr. Neigh had been enquiring for her again. 

‘ 8end him in,’ .said Ethelberta. 

Neigh’s footsteps a})proached, and the well-known 
fiaure entered. Ethelberta received him smiliimly, for 
she was getting so used to awkward juxtapositions that 
she treated them quite as a natural .situation. Neigh 
scarcely .siid anything as a beginning ; .she knew his 
errand perfectly ; and unaccountable as it was to her, 
the strange and unceremonious relationship between 
them, that had originated in the peculiar conditions of 
tlieir first close meeting, was continued now as usual. 

‘ Have you been able to bestow a thought on the 
question between us? I hope .'^o,’ said Neigh. 

‘It is no u.se,’ said Ethelberta. ‘Wait a month, 
and you will not require an answer.’ 

‘ Why will that be ? ’ 

‘ I might say ; but let us speak of something else.’ 
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‘ I don’t see how we can,’ said Neigh brusquely. 

‘ I liad no other reason on earth for calling here. I 
Avished to get the matter settled, and I could not be 
satisfied without seeing you. I hate writing on matters 
of this sort. In fict I can’t do it, and that’s Avhy I am 
here.’ 

lie was still speaking when an attendant entered 
Avith a note. 

‘ Will you excuse me one moment ? ’ said Ethel- 
berta, stepping to the AvindoAv and opening the missive. 
It contained these Avords only, in a scrawl so full of 
deformities that she could hardly piece its meaning 
together — 

‘ I must see you again to-day unless you id)solutely 
deny yourself to me, Avhich I .shall take as a refusal to 
meet me any more. I Avill arrive, punctually, five 
minutes after you receive this note. Do pray be alone 
if you can, and eternally gratify 

‘ Yours, Mountclicre.’ 

‘If anything has happened I .shall be pleased to 
Avait,’ said Neigh, seeing her concern Avhen she had 
closed the note. 

‘ Oh no,, it is nothing,’ said Ethelberta precipitately. 
‘ Yet I think I Avill ask you to Avait,’ she added, not 
liking to dismiss Neigh in a hurry ; for she Avas not 
insen.<^ible to his' perseverance in seeking her over all 
these miles of sea and land ; and secondly, she feared 
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that if lie were to leave on the instant he might run 
into the arms of Tjorcl Moimtclcre. 

‘ I shall be only too happy to stay till you arc at 
leisure,’ said Neigh, in the unimpassioned deliveiy lu' 
used vdiether his meaning were a trite compliment or 
the cxjircssion of his most earnest leeling. 

‘I may be rather a long time,’ said Ethelberta 
dubiously. 

‘ i^Iy time is yours.’ 

Ethelberta left the room and hurried to her aunt, 
cx'claiming, ‘ Oh, aunt Charlotte, I hope you have rooms 
enough to spare for my visitors, for they are like the 
fox, the goose, and the corn, in the riddle ; I cannot 
leave them together, and I can only be with one at a 
time. I want the nicest drawing-room you have for an 
interview of a bare two minutes with an old gentleman. 
I am so sorry this has happened, but it is not altogether 
my fault ! I only arranged to see one of them ; but 
the other was sent to me by mother, in a mistake, and 
the third met with me on my journey : that’s the ex- 
planation. There’s the oldest of them just come.’ 

She looked through the glass partition, and under 
the arch of the court-gate, as the wheels of the viscount’s 
carriage were heard outside. Ethelberta ascended to 
a room on the first floor. Lord Mountclere was shown 
up and the door closed upon them. 

At this time Neigh was very comfortably lounging 
in an arm-chair in Ethclberta's room on the second 
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floor. This was a pleasant enongli way of passing the 
minutes with such a tender interview in prospect ; and 
as he leant he looked with languid and luxurious 
interest tlirough the open casement at the spars and 
rigging of some luggers on the Seine, the pillars of the 
suspension bridge, and the scenery of the Faubourg St. 
Sever on the other side of the river. How languid his 
interest might ultimately have become there was no 
knowing, had there not arisen upon his ear the accents 
of Ethelberta in low distinctness from somewhere out- 
side the room. 

‘ Tes ; the scene is pleasant to-day,’ she said. ‘ I 
like a. view over a river.’ 

‘I should think the steam-boats are objectionable 
when they stop here,’ said another person. 

Heigh’s face closed in to an aspect of perplexity. 
‘ Surety that cannot be Lord Mountclere ? ’ he muttered] 

Had he been certain that Ethelberta was only 
talking to a stranger. Heigh would probably liave felt 
their conversation to be no business of his, mucii as he 
might have been surprised to find her giving audience 
to another, man at such a place. But his impression 
that the voice was that of his acquaintance. Lord 
Mountclere, coupled with doubts as to its possibihty, 
was enough to lead him to rise from the chair and put 
his head out of the window. 

Looking right and left, he saw projecting from the 
next window the head of his friend Lady well, looking 
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right and left likewise, apparently just drawn out by 
the same voice which had attracted himself. 

‘ What — you, hloigh 1 — how strange,’ came from 
Ladywell’s lips before he had time to recollect that 
great coolness existed between himself and bTeigh on 
Ethelberta’s account, which had led to the reduction 
of their intimacy to the most attenuated of nods and 
good-mornings ever since the Harlequin-rose incident 
at Cripplegate. 

‘ Yes ; it is rather strange,’ said Neigh, with satur- 
nine evenness. ‘ Still a fellow must be somewhere.’ 

Each then looked over his window-sill downwards ; 
and upon a balcony beneath them were the speakers 
who had attracted them thither. 

Lord Mountclere uttered something in a low tone 
which did not reach the young men ; to which Ethel- 
berta replied, ‘As I have said, Lord Mountclere, I 
cannot give you an answer now. It is too sudden for 
mo to decide at once. I could not do so until I have 
got home to England, when I will write you a letter, 
stating frankly my affairs and those of my relatives. I 
shall not consider that you have addressed me on the 
subject of marriage until, having received my letter 
you 

‘ Bepeat my proposal,’ said Lord Mountclere. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ My dear Mrs. Pethenvin, it is as good as repeated ! 
But I have no right to assume anything you don’t wish 
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me to assume, and I will wait. How long is it that I 
am to suffer in this uncertaint}’- ? ’ 

‘ A month.’ 

‘ A month 1 Eeall}^ inflexible ? ’ 

Ethelberta had returned inside tlic window, and 
her answer was inaudible. Lady well and Heigh looked 
up, and their eyes met. Both had been reluctant to 
remain where they stood, but they were too fascinated 
to instantly retire. Heigh moved now, and Lady well 
did the same. Each saw that the face of his companion 
was flushed. 

'•i Come in and see me,’ said Lad 3 ’’well, quickly, 
before quite withdrawing Ins head. ‘ I am staying in 
this room.’ 

‘ I will,’ said Heigh ; and taking his hat he left 
Ethelberta’s apartment foj'thwith. 

On entering the quarters of his friend he found 
him seated at a table whereon writing materials were 
strewn. They shook hands in silence, but the meaning 
in their looks was enough. 

‘ dust let me write a note, Ladywell, and I’m your 
man,’ said Heigh then, with tlie freedom of an old 
acquaintance. 

‘ I was going to do the same thing,’ said Ladywell. 

Heigh then sat down, and for a minute or two 
nothing was to be heard but the scratching of a pair 
of pens, ending on the one side with a more boisterous 

VOL. II. I 
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scratch, as the writer shaped ‘ Eustace Ladywell,’ and 
on the other with slow firmness in the characters 
‘ Alfred Neigh.’ 

‘ There’s for yon, my fair one,’ said Neigh, closing 
and directing his letter. 

‘ Yours is for Mrs. Petherwin ? So is mine,’ said 
Ladywell, grasping the’ hell-pull. ‘ Shall I direct it to ■ 
be put on her table with this one ? ’ 

‘ Thanks.’ And the two letters went off to Ethel- 
berta’s sitting-room, which she had vacated to receive 
Lord Mountclere in an empty one beneath. Neigh’s 
letter was simply a pleading of a sudden call away 
which prevented his waiting till she should return; 
Ladywell’s, though stating the same reason for leaving, 
was more of an upbraiding nature, and might almost 
have told its reader, were she to take the trouble to 
"uess, that he knew of the business of Lord Mountclere 
with her to-day. 

‘ Now, let us get out of this place,’ said Neigh. 
He proceeded at once down the stairs, followed by 
Ladywell, who — settling his account at the bureau 
without calling for a bill, and directing his portman- 
teau to be sent to the Eight-bank railway station — 
went with Neigh into the street. 

They had not walked fifty yards up the quay 
when two British workmen, in holiday costume, who 
had just turned the corner of the Eue Jeanne d’Arc, 
approached them. Seeing him to be an Englishman, 
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one of the two addressed Neigh, saying, ‘ Can you tell 
us tlie way. Sir, to the Hotel Bold Soldier ? ’ 

Neigh pointed out the place he had just come from 
to tile tall young men, and continued his walk with 
LadywelL 

Ladywell was the first to break silence. ‘ I have 
been considerably misled. Neigh,’ he said; ‘ and I ima- 
gine from what has just happened that you iiave been 
misled, too.’ 

‘ Just a little,’ said Neigh, bringing abstracted lines 
of meditation into his face. ‘ But it was my own fault : 
for I ought to have known that these stage and platform 
vm'inen have what they are pleased to call Bohemianism 
so thoroughly engrained with their natures that tiiey 
are no more constant to usage in tlieir sentiments than 
they are in their way of living. Good Lord, to think 
slie has caught Lord Mountclere 1 She is sure to have 
him if s]ie> does not dally with him so long that he 
gets cool again.’ 

‘ A beautiful creature like her to think of marrying 
such an infatuated idiot as he ! ’ 

‘ He can give her a title as well as youno-er men. 
It will not be the first time tliat such matches have 
been made.’ 

‘ I can’t believe it,’ said Ladywell, vehemently. 

‘ She has too much poetry in her — too much good 
sense ; lier nature is the essence of all that’s romantic. 
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I can’t lielp saying it, tliougli she has treated me 
cruelly.’ 

‘ Slie has good looks, certainly. I’ll own to that. 
As for her romance and good-feeling, that I leave to 
you. I think she has treated you no more cruelly, as 
3^011 call it, than she has me, come to that.’ 

‘ She told me she would give me an answer in a 
month,’ said Ladywell, emotionally. 

‘ So she told me,’ said Neigh. 

‘ And so she told him,’ said Ladywell. 

‘ And I have no doubt she will keep her word to 
him in her usual precise manner.’ 

‘ Eut see what she implied to me ! I distinct!}’- under- 
stood from her that the answer would be favourable.’ 

‘ So did I.’ 

‘ So does he.’ 

‘ And he is sure to be the one who gets it, since 
only one of us can. Well, I -wouldn’t marry her for 
love, money, nor ’ 

‘ Increase.’ 

‘ Exactly : I would not. “ I’ll give }^ou an answer 
in a month ” — to all three of us ! For God’s sake let’s 
sit down here and have something to drink.’ 

They drew up a couple of chairs to one of the 
tables of a wine-shop close by, and shouted to the 
waiter with the vigour of persons going to the dogs. 
Here, behind the horizontal headed trees that dotted 
this part of the quay, they sat over their bottles 
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denouncing womankind till the sun got low down 
upon the river, and the houses on the farther side 
began to be toned by a blue mist. At last they rose 
from their seats and departed, ISTeigh to dine and 
consider his route, and Ladywell to take the train for 
Dieppe. 

While these incidents had been in progress the 
two workmen had found their way into the hotel 
where Ethelberta was staying. Passing through the 
entrance, they stood at gaze in the court, much per- 
plexed as to the door to be made for ; the difficulty 
was. solved by the appearance of Corneha, who in 
expectation of them had been for the last half-hour 
leaning over the sill of her bed-room window, which 
looked into the interior, amusing herself by watching 
the movements to and fro in the court beneath. 

After conversing awhile in undertones as if they 
had no real right there at all, Cornelia told them she 
would call their sister, if an old gentleman who had 
been to see her were gone again. Corneha then ran 
away, and Sol and Dan stood aloof, till they had seen 
the old gentleman alluded to go to the door and drive 
off, shortly after which Ethelberta ran down to meet 
them. 

‘ Whatever have you got as your luggage ? ’ she 
said, after hearing a few words about their journey, 
and looking at a curious object like a huge extended 
accordion with bellows of gorgeous-patterned carpeting. 
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‘ Well, I tliouglit to myself,’ said Sol, ‘ ’tis a terrible 
botlier about, carrying our things. So what did I do 
but turn to and make a carpet-bag that would hold all 
mine and Dan’s too. This, you see, Berta, is a deal 
top and bottom out of three-quarter stuff, stained and 
varnished. Well, then you see I’ve got carpet sides 
tacked on with these brafes nails, which make it look 
very handsome and so when my bag is empty ’twill 
shut up and be only a couple of boards under yer 
arm, and when ’tis open it will hold a’most anything 
you like to put in it. That portmantle didn’t cost 
more than three halfcrowns altogether, and ten pound 
wouldn’t ha’ got anything so strong from a portmantle 
maker, would it, Dan ? ’ 

‘ Well, no.’ 

‘And then you see, Berta,’ Sol continued in the 
same earnest tone, and further exhibiting the article ; 
‘ I’ve made this trap-door in the top with hinges and 

padlock complete, so that ’ 

‘ I am .afraid it is tiring you after your journey 'to 
explain aU this to me,’ said Ethelberta gently, noticing 
that a few Gallic smilers were, gathering round. ‘Aunt 
has found a nice room for you at the top of the stair- 
case in that corner — “ Escalier D ” you’ll see painted at 
the bottom — and when you have been up come across 
to me at number thirty-four on this side, and we’ll 
talk about everything.’ 

‘Look here, Sol,’ said Dan, who had left his 
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brother and gone on to the stairs. ‘ What a rum 
staircase — the treads all in little blocks, and painted 
chocolate, as I am alive ! ’ 

‘ I am afraid I shall not be able to go on to Paris 
witli you after all,’ Ethelberta continued to Sol. ‘ Sorae- 
tliing hast just happened which makes it desirable for 
me to return at once to England. But I wiil write a 
list of all you are to see, and where you are to go, so 
that it will make little difference I hope.’ 

Ten minutes before this time Ethelberta had been 
frankly and earnestly asked by Lord Mountclere to 
become his bride ; not only so, but he had pressed her 
to consent to have the ceremony performed before they 
returned to England. Ethelberta had unquestionably 
been much surprised ; and, barring the fact that the 
viscount was somewhat ancient in comparison with 
herself, the temptation to close with his offer was 
strong, and would have been felt as such by any 
woman in the position of Ethelberta, now a little 
reckless by stress of circumstances, and tinged with a 
bitterness of spirit against herself and the world 
generally. But she was experienced enough to know 
what heaviness might result from a hasty marriage, 
entered into with a mind full of concealments and 
suppressions which, if told, were likely to stop the 
marriage altogether ; and after trying to bring herself 
to speak of her family and situation to Lord Mount- 
clere as he stood, a certain caution triumphed, and she 
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concluded that it would be better to postpone her 
reply till she could consider which of two courses 
it would be advisable to adopt ; to write and explain 
to him, or to explain nothing and refuse him. The 
third course, to explain nothing, and hasten the 
wedding, she rejected without hesitation. With a 
pervading sense of her own obligations in forming this 
compact it did not occur to her to ask if Lord Mount- 
clere might not have duties of explanation equally 
with herself, though bearing rather on the moral than 
the social aspects of the case. 

Her resolution not to go on to Paris was formed 
simply because Lord Mountclere himself was pro- 
ceeding in that direction, which might lead to other 
unseemly rencounters with him had she, too, persevered 
in her journey. She accordingly gave Sol and Dan 
directions for their guidance to Paris and back, starting 
herself with Cornelia the next day to return again to 
Kiiollsea, and to decide finally and for ever what to 
do in the vexed question at present agitating her. 

Never before in her life had she treated marriage 
in such a terribly cool and C5mical spirit as she had 
done that day ; she was almost frightened at herself 
in thinking of it. How far aii}’’ known system of 
ethics might excuse her on the score of those curious 
pressures which had been brought to bear upon her 
life, or whether it could excuse her at all, she had no- 
spirit to enquire. English society appeared a gloomy 
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concretion enough to abide- in as she contemplated it 
on this journey home ; yet, since its gloominess was 
less an essential quality than an accident of her point 
of view, that point of view she had determined to 
change. There lay open to her two directions in 
which to move. She might annex herself to the easy- 
going high by wedding an old nobleman, or she might 
join for good and all the easy-going low, by plunging 
back to the level of her family, giving up all her 
ambitions for them, settling as the wife of a provin- 
cial music-master named Julian, with a little shop of 
fiddles and flutes, a couple of old pianos, a few sheets 
of sMe music pinned to a string, and a narrow back 
parlour, wherein she would wait for the phenomenon 
of a customer. And each of these divergent grooves 
had its fascinations, till she reflected with regard to 
the first that, even though she Avere a legal and indis- 
putable Lady Mountclere, she might be despised by 
my lord’s circle, and left lone and lorn. The inter- 
mediate path of accepting Neigli or Ladywell had no 
more attractions for her taste than the fact of dis- 
appointing them had qualms for her conscience ; and 
how fcAV these were may be- inferred from her opinion, 
true or false, that two words about the spigot on her 
escutcheon Avould sweep her lovers’ affections to the 
antipodes. She had now and then imagined that her 
previous intermarriage Avith the Petherwin family 
might efface much besides her surname, but expe- 
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rience proved tliat the Jiaving been wife for a few 
weeks to a minor wiio died in bis fotlier’s bfetime did 
not weave sncb a tissue of glory about her course as 
would resist ■ a speedy undoing by startling confessions 
on her station before her marriage, and her emdron- 
ments now. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE HOUSE IN TOWN. 

Returning by of Knollsea, wbere she remained a 
week or two, Ethelberta appeared one evening at the 
end of September before her house in Connaught 
Crescent, accompanied by a pair of cabs with the chil- 

I ^ 

dren and luggage ; butPicotee was left at Knollsea, for 
reasons which Ethelberta explained wlien the family 
assembled in conclave. Her father was there, and 
began telling her of a surprising change in Menlo ve — 
an iinasked-for concession to their cause, and a vow of 
secrecy which he could not account for, unless any 
friend of Ethelberta’s had bribed her. 

‘ Oh, no — that cannot be,’ said she. Any influence 
of Lord Mountclere to that eflect was the last thimr 
that could enter her thoughts. ‘ However, what Men- 
love does makes little difierence to me now.’ And she 
proceeded to state that she had almost come to a 
■decision which would entirely alter their way of living. 

‘ I hope it will not be of the sort your last decision 
was,’ said her mother. 

‘ Ho ; quite the reverse. I shall not live here in 
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state any longer. We will let tlie house throughout as 
lodgings, while it is ours ; and you and the girls must 
manage it. I will retire from the scene altogether, and 
stay for the Avinter at Knollsea Avith Picotee. I want 
to consider my plans for next year, and I Avould rather 
be aAvay from toAAm. Picotee is left there, and I return 
in tAvo days Avith the books and papers I require.’ 

‘What are j^our plans to be.^^ ’ 

‘ I am going to be a schoolmistress — I think I am.’ 

‘ A schoolmistress ? ’ 

‘ Yes. And Picotee returns to the same occupation, 
which she ought never to have forsaken. We are 
going to study arithmetic and geography until Christ- 
mas ; then I shall send her adrift to finish her term as 
pupil-teacher, Avhile I go into a training-school. By 
the time I have to give up this house I shall just have 
got a little country school.’ 

‘ But,’ said her mother aghast, ‘ Avhy not AArite more 
poems and sell ’em ? ’ 

‘ Why not be a governess as you AAmre ? ’ said her 
father. 

‘ Why not go on with your tales at Mayfair Hall ? ’ 
said Gwendoline. 

‘ I’ll answer as well as I can. I have decided to 
give up romancing because I cannot think, of any more 
that pleases me. I have been trying at Knollsea for a 
fortnight, and it is no use. I will never be a governess 
again : I would rather be a servant. If I am a school- 
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mistress I shall be entirely free from all contact with 
the great, which is what I desire, for I hate them, and 
am getting almost as revolutionary as Sol. Father, I 
cannot endure this kind of existence any longer. I 
sleep at night as if I had committed a murder : I start 
up and see processions of people, audiences, battalions 
of lovers obtained under false pretences — all denounc- 
ing me with the finger of ridicule. Mother’s suggestion 
about my marrying I followed out as far as dogged 
resolution would carry me, but during my journey here 
I have broken down ; for I don’t want to marry a 
second time among people who would regard me as an 
upsfart or intruder. I am sick of ambition. My only 
longing now is to fiy from society altogetJier, and go 
to any hovel on earth where I could be at peace.’ 

‘ What— has an5^body been insulting you ? ’ said 
Mrs. Chickerel. 

xes j or rather I sometimes think he may have ; 
that is, if a proposal of marriage is only removed from 
being a proposal of a very different kind by an accident.’ 

‘ A proposal of marriage can never be an insult,’ 
her mother returned. 

‘ I think otherwise,’ said Ethelberta. 

‘ So do I,’ said her father. 

‘ Unless the man was beneath you, and I don’t 
suppose he was that,’ added Mrs. Chickerel. 

‘ You are quite right ; he was not that. But we 
will not talk of tliis branch of the subject. By far the 
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most serious concern "witli me is that I ought to do some 
good by marriage, or by heroic performance of some 
kind : while croinsi: back to eive the rudiments of educa- 
tion to remote liamleteers will do none of you any good 
whatever. 

‘ Never you mind us,’ said her father ; ‘ mind your- 
self.’ 

‘I shall hardly be minding myself either, in your 
opinion, by doing that,’ said Ethelberta, drily. ‘ But 
it will be more tolerable than what I am doing now. 
Georgina, and Myrtle, and Emmeline, and Joey will not 
set the education I intended for them ; but that must 
go, I suppose.’ 

‘How full of vagaries you are,’ said her mother. 

‘ Why won’t it do to continue as you are ? No sooner 
have I learnt* up your schemes, and got enough used 
to ’em to see something in ’em, than you must needs 
bewilder me again by starting some fresh one, so that 
my mind gets no rest at all.’ 

Ethelberta too keenly felt the justice of this remark, 
querulous as it was, to care to defend herself. It was 
hopeless to attempt to explain to her -mother that the 
oscillations of her mind might arise as naturally from 
the perfection of its balance, like those of a logan-stone, 
as from inherent lightness ; and such an explanation, 
however comforting to its subject, was little better than 
none to simple hearts who only could look to tangible 
outcrops. 
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‘ Eealljx Etlielberta,’ reraoiistrated ]ier mother, 
‘ this is very odd. Making yourself miserable in tiying 
to get a position on our account is one tiling, and not 
necessary; but I think it ridiculous to rush into the 
other extreme, and go wilfully down in the scale. You 
may just as well exercise your wits in trying to swim 
as in trying to sink.’ 

‘ Yes ; that’s wliat I think,’ said her father. ‘ But 
of course Berta knows best.’ 

‘ I think so too,’ said Gwendoline. 

‘ And so do I,’ said Cornelia. ‘ If I had once 
moved about in large circles like Etlielberta, I wouldn’t 
<zo down and be a schoolmistress — not I.’ 

‘ I own it is foolish — suppose it is,’ said Etlielberta 
ivearily, and with a readiness of misgiving that showed 
hoiv recent and hasty was the scheme. ‘ Perhaps you 
are right, mother ; anything rather than retreat. I 
wonder if you are right! Well, I will think again of 
it to-night. Do not let us speak more about it now.’ 

She did think of it that night, very long and pain- 
fully. The arguments of her relatives seemed pon- 
derous as opposed to her own inconsequent longing for 
escape from galhng trammels. Had she stood alone, 
the sentiment that she had begun to build, but was not 
able to linish, by whomsoever it might have been 
entertained, would have, had few terrors ; but that the 
opinion should be held by her nearest of kin, to cause 
them pain for life, was a grievous thing. The more she 
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tlioiiglit of it the less easy seemed the justification of 
her desire for obscurity. From regarding it as a liigh 
instinct she passed into a humour that gave that desire 
the appearance of a whim. But could she really set 
in train events, which, if not abortive, would take her 
to the altar with Viscount Mountclere ? 

In one determination she never faltered ; to commit 
her sin thoroughly if she committed it at all. Her 
relatives believed her choice to lie between Heigh and 
Ladywell alone. But once having decided to pass over 
Christopher, whom she had loved, there could be no 
pausing for Ladywell because she liked him, or for 
Heigh in that she was influenced by him. They were 
both too near her level to be trusted to bear the shock 
of receiving her from her father’s hands. But it was 
possible that Biough her genesis might tinge with 
vulgarity a commoner’s household, susceptible of such 
depreciation, it might show as a picturesque contrast in 
the family-circle of a peer. Hence it was just as well 
to go to the end of her logic, where reasons for tergi- 
versation would be most pronounced. This thought of 
the viscount, however, was a secret for her own breast 
alone. 

Hearly the whole of that night she sat weighing — 
first, the question itself of marrying Lord Mountclere ; 
and, at other times, whether, for safety, she might 
marry him without previously revealing family particu- 
lars hitherto held necessary to be revealed — a piece of 
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conduct slie had once felt to be indefensible. The in- 
genious Ethelberta, much more jmone than the majority 
of women to theorise on conduct, felt the need of some 
soothing defence of the actions involved in any ambi- 
guous course before finally committing herself to it. 

She took down a well-known treatise on ethics 
which she had perused once before, and to which she 
had given her adherence ere any instance had arisen 
wherein she might wish to take it as a guide. Here she 
desultorily searched for argument, and found it ; but 
the application of her author’s philosophy to the mar- 
riage question was an operation of her own, as unjus- 
tifiable as it was likely under the circumstances. 

‘ The ultimate end,’ she read, ‘ with reference to 
and for the sake of which all other things are desirable 
(whether v/e are considering our own good or that of 
other people) is an existence exempt as far as possible 
from pain, and as rich as possible in enjoyments, both 

in point of quantity and quality This being, 

according to the utilitarian opinion, the end of human 
action, is necessarily also the standard of morality.’ 

It v/as an open question, so far, whether her own 
happiness should or should not be preferred to that of 
others. But that her personal interests were not to be 
considered as paramount appeared further on : — 

‘ The happiness which forms the standard of what is 
right in conduct is not the agent’s own happiness but 
that of all concerned. As between his own happiness 
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and that of others, ntilitarianism requires him to be as 
strictlj^ impartial as a disinterested and benevolent 
spectator.’ 

As to whose happiness was meant by that of ‘ other 
people,’ all concerned,’ and so on, her luminous 
moralist soon enlightened lier : — 

‘ The occasions on whicli any person (except one in 
a thousand) has it in his power to do this on an extended 

scale in other words, to be a public benefactor— are 

but exceptional; and on these occasions alone is he 
called on to consider public utility ; in every other case 
private utility, the interest or happiness of some few 
persons, is all he has to attend to.’ 

And that these few persons should be those en- 
deared to her by every domestic tie no argument was 
needed to prove. That their happiness would be in 
proportion to her own well-doing, and power to remove 
their risks of indigence, required no ]Droving either to 
her now. 

By a sorry but unconscious misapplication of sound 
and wide reasoning did the active mind of 'Ethelberta 
thus find itself a solace. At about the midnight hour 
she felt more fortified on the expediency of marriage 
with Lord Mountclere than she had done at all since 
musing on it. In respect of the second query, whether 
or not, in that event, to conceal from Lord Mountclere 
the circumstances of her position till it should be too 
late for him to object to them, she found her'conscience 
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inconvGniGiiLly in tlic Wciy of liGr tliGory, cincl tliG otrcIg 
bofoTG jhcr affordod no hint. ‘ Ah — ^it is a point for a 
casuist ! ’ sliG said. 

An old trGatisG on Casuistry lay on tliG top shelf. 
She opened it — more from curiosity tlian for guidance 
this time, it must be observed— at a chapter bearing 
on her own problem, ‘ The diseijiAina arcani^ or, the 
doctrine of reserve.’ 

Here she read that there were plenty of appa- 
rent instances of this in Scripture, and that it was 
formed into a recognised system in the early Church. 
With reference to direct acts of deception, it was 
argued that since there were confessedly cases where 
killing is no murder, might there not be cases where 
sinf It could not be right — or, indeed 
anything but most absurd — to say in effect that no 
doubt cii cumstances would occur where every sound 
man would tell a lie, and would be a brute or a fool 
if he did not, and to say at the same time that it is 
quite indefensible in principle. Duty was the key to 
conduct then, and if in such cases duties appeared to 
clash they would be found not to do so on examination. 
The lesser duty would yield to the greater, and there- 
fore ceased to be a duty. 

This author she found to be not so tolerable ; he 
distracted her. She put him aside, and gave over 
reading, having decided on this second point that she 
would, at any hazard, represent the truth to Lord 
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Mountclere before listening to another word from him. 
‘Well, at last I have done,’ she said, ‘and am ready 
for my role.' 

In looking back upon her past as she retired to 
rest, Ethelberta could almost doubt herself to be the 
identical woman with her who had entered on a roman- 
tic career a few short years ago. For that doubt she 
had good reason. She had begun as a poet of the 
Satanic school in a sweetened form ; she was ending 
as a ^5ewc?o-utilitarian. Was there ever such a trans- 
mutation effected before by the action of a hard en- 
vironment ? It was not without a qualm of regret that 
she discerned how the last infirmity of a noble mind had 
at length nearly departed from her. She wondered if 
her early notes had had the genuine ring in them, or 
whether a poet who could be thrust by realities to a 
distance beyond recognition as such was a true poet 
at all."* Yet Ethelberta’s gradient had been regular: 
emotional poetry, light verse, romance as an object, 
romance as a means, thoughts of marriage as an aid 
to her pursuits, a vow to marry for the good of her 
family ; in other words, from soft and playful Eoman- 
ticism to distorted Benthamism. Was the moral 
incline upward or down ? 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

KNOLLSEA — AN ORNAMENTAL VILLA. 

Her energies collected and fermented anew by the 
results of the vigil, Ethelberta left town for KnoUsea, 
where she joined Picotee the same evening. Picotee 
produced a letter, which had been addressed to her 
sister at their London residence, but was not re- 
ceived by her there, Mrs. Chickerel having forwarded 
it to Knollsea the day before Ethelberta arrived in 
town. 

The crinkled writing, in character like the coast- 
line of Terra del Fuego, was becoming familiar by this 
time. While reading the note she informed Picotee, 
between a quick breath and a rustle of frills, that it 
was from Lord Mountclere, who wrote on the subject 
of calling to see her, suggesting a day in the following 
week. ‘ How, Picotee,’ she continued, ‘ we shall have 
to receive him, and make the most of him, for I have 
altered my plans since I was last in Knollsea.’ 

‘Altered them again.? What are you going to be 
now— not a poor person after all ? ’ 

‘ Indeed not. And so I turn and turn. Gan you 
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imagine what Lord Mountclere is coming for? But 
don’t say what you think. Before I reply to this 
letter we must go into new lodgings, to give them as 
our address. The first business to-morrow morning 
will be to look for tlie gayest house we can find ; and 
Captain Flower and this little cabin of his must be 
things we have never known.’ 

The next day after breakfast the}* accordingly sal- 
lied forth. Knollsea had recently begun to attract 
notice in the world. It had this year undergone visi- 
tation from a score of jDrofession.al gentlemen and 
their wives, a minor canon, .three marine painters, 
seven 3’oung ladies with books in their hands, and 
nine-and-thirty babies. Hence a few lodging-houses, of 
a dash and pretentiousness far beyond the mark of the 
old cottages which formed the original substance of 
the village, had been erected to meet the wants of such 
as these. To a building of this class Ethelberta now 
bent her steps, and the crush of the season having 
departed in the persons of three-quarters of the above- 
named visitors, who went away by a coach, a van, and 
a couple of wagonettes one morning, she found no diffi- 
culty in arranging for a red and yellow streaked viUa, 
which was so bright and glowing that the sun seemed 
to be shining upon it even on a cloudy da}^ and the 
ruddiest native looked pale when standing by its walls. 
It was not without regret that she renounced the 
sailor’s pretty cottage for this porticoqd and balconied 
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dwelling ; but her lines were laid down clearly at last, 
and thither they removed forthwith. From this bran- 
neAv house did Ethelberta pen the letter naming the 
time at which she would be pleased to see Ford Mount- 
clcre. 

IVlien the hour drew nigh enormous force of will 
was requhed to keep her perturbation down. She had 
not distinctly told Picotee of the object of the viscount s 
visit, but Picotee guessed nearly enough. Ethelberta 
was upon the wliole better pleased that the initiative 
had again come from him than she would have felt if 
the first step in the new campaign had been her sending 
the explanatory letter, as intended and promised. She 
had thought almost directly after the interview at 
Kouen that to enlighten him by writing a confession 
in cold blood, according to her first intention, would 
be little less awkward for her in the method of telhng 
than in the facts to be told. 

So the last hair was arranged and the last fold ad- 
justed, and she sat down to await a new page of her 
history. Picotee sat with her, under orders to go into 
the next room when Lord Mountclere should call ; and 
Ethelberta determined to waste no time, directly he 
began to make advances, in clearing up the phenomena 
of her existence to liim ; to the end that no fact which, 
in the event of his taking her to wife, could be used 
against her as an example of concealment, might, remain 
unrelated. The collapse of his attachment under the 
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test might, however, form the grand climax of such a 
play as this. 

’ The day was rather cold for the season, and Ethel- 
berta sat by a fire ; but the windows were open, and 
Picotee was amusing herself on the balcony outside. 
The hour struck : Ethelberta fancied she could hear 
the wheels of a carriage creeping up the steep ascent 
which led to the drive before the door. 

‘ Is it he ? ’ she said quickly, 

‘ Eo, said Picotee, whose indifference contrasted 
strangely with the restlessness of her who was usually 
the coolest. ‘ It is a man shaking down apples in the 
garden over the walk’ 

They lingered on till some three or four minutes 
had gone by. ‘ Surely that’s a carriage.?’ said Ethel- 
berta then. 

think it is, said Picotee outside, stretching her 
neck forward as far as she could. ‘ No, it is the men 
on the beach dragging up their boats ; they expect 
wind to-night.’ 

‘ How wearisome ! Picotee, you may as well come 
inside ; if he means to call he will ; but he ought to 
be here by this time.’ 

It was only once more, and that some time later, 
that she again said ‘ Listen ! ’ 

‘ That’s not the noise of a carriage ; it is the fizz of 
a rocket. The coastguardsmen are practising the hfe- 
apparatiis to-day, to be ready for the autumn wrecks.’ 
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‘All! ’ said Etlielberta, her face clearing up. Hers 
had not been a sweetheart’s impatience, but her mood 
had intensified during these minutes of suspense to a 
harassing mistrust of her man-compelling power, which 
was, if that were possible, more gloomy than disap- 
pointed love. ‘ I know now where he is. That opera- 
tion with the cradle-apparatus is very interesting, and 
he is stopping to see it. . . . But I shall not wait 

indoors much longer, wha ever he may be stopping to 
see. It is very unaccountable, and vexing, after moving 
into this new house too. We were much more com- 
fortable in the old one. In keeping any previous 
appointment in which I have been concerned he has 
been ridiculously early.’ 

‘Shall I run round ?’ said Picotee, ‘and if he is 
not watching them we will go out.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said her sister. 

The time of Picotee’s absence seemed an age. 
Etlielberta heard the roar of another rocket, and stiU 
Picotee did not return. ‘ What can the girl be think- 
ing of?’ she thought. . . . ‘ What a half-and-half 

policy mine has been! Thinking of marrying for 
position, and yet not making it my rigid plan to 
secure the man the first moment that he made his 
ofler. So I lose the comfort of having a soul above 
worldliness, and my compensation for not having 
it likewise 1 ’ A minute or two more and in came 
Picotee. 
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‘ Wlmt lias kept you so loug — and how excited you 
look ! ’ said Ethelberta. 

‘ i thought I would stay a little while, as I had 
never seen a rocket-apparatus,’ said Picotee faintly and 
strangely. 

‘ But is he there ? ’ asked her sister impatiently. 

‘ Yes — ^he was. He’s gone now ! ’ 

‘ Lord Mountclere ? ’ 

‘ Ho. There is no old man there at all. Mr. 
Julian was there.’ 

A httle ‘ Ah ! ’ came from Ethelberta, like a note 
from a storm-bird at night. She turned round and 
went into the back room. ‘ Is Mr. Julian going to 
call here ? ’ she enquired, coming forward again. 

‘ Ho — he’s gone by the steamboat. He was only 
passing through on his way to Sandbourne, where he is 
gone to settle a small business relating to his father’s 
affairs. He was not in Knollsea ten minutes, owing to 
something which detained him' on the way.’ 

‘ Hid he enquire for me ? ’ 

‘ Ho. And only think, Ethelberta — such a remark- 
able thing has happened, though I nearly forgot to tell 
you. He says that coming along the road he was , 
overtaken by a carriage, and when it had just passed 
him one of .the horses shied, pushed the other down a 
slope, and overturned the carriage. One wheel came 
off and trundled to the bottom of the hill by itself. 
Christopher of course ran up, and helped out of the 
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carriage an old gentleman — ^now do you know wliat’s 
likely?’ 

‘It was Lord Mountclere. I am glad that’s the 
cause,’ said Ethelberta involuntarily. 

‘ I imagined j’^ou would suppose it to be Lord 
Mountclere. But Mr. Julian did not know the gentle- 
man, and said nothing about who he might be.’ 

‘ Did he describe him ? ’ 

‘blot much — -just a little.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ He s£ id he was a sly old dog appareutl}", to hear 
how he swore in whispers. I’liis affair is wh£ t made 
klr. Julian so late that he had no time to call here. 
Lord Mountclere’s ankle — if it was Lord Mountclere — 
was badly sprained. But the servants were not injured, 
beyond a scratch on the coachman’s face. Then they 
got another carriage and drove at once back again. It 
must be he, or else why is he not come ? It is a pity, too, 
that Mr. Julian was hindered by this, so that there was 
no opportunity for him to bide a bit in Knollsea.’ 

Ethelbeita was not disposed to beheve that Christo- 
pher would have called, had time favoured him to the 
utmost. Between himself and her there was that kind 
of division which is more msurmoulitable than enmity; 
for estrangements produced by good judgment will last 
when those of feeling break down in smiles. Hot the 
lovers who part in passion, but the lovers who part in 
friendship, are those who most frequently part for ever. 
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‘ Did you tell Mr. Julian that the injured gentler 
man was possibly Lord Mountclere, and that he was 
coming here ? ’ said Ethelberta. 

‘ I made no remark at all — I did not think of him 
till afterwards.’ 

The enquiry was hardly necessary, for Picotee’s 
words would dry away like a brook in the sands when 
she held conversation with Christopher. 

As they had anticipated, the sufferer was no other 
than their intending visitor. l!Text morning there was 
a note explaining the accident, and expressing its 
writer s suffering from the cruel delay as greater than 
that from the swollen ankle, which was progressing 
favourably. 

Nothing further was heard of Lord Mountclere for 
more than a week, when she received another letter, 
w^iich put an end to her season of relaxation, and once 
more braced her to the contest. This epistle was very 
nicely written, and in point of correctness, propriety, 
and gravity, might have come from the quill of a 
bishop. Herein the old nobleman gave a further de- 
scription of the accident, but the main business of the 
communication was to ask her if, since he was not as 
yet very active, she would come to Lychworth Court 
and delight himself and a small group of friends who 
were visiting there. 

She pondered over the letter as she walked by the 
shore that day, and after some hesitation decided to go. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

LYGIIWORTH COURT. 

It was on a dull, stagnant, noiseless afternoon of autumn 
that Etlielberta first crossed the threshold of Lychwortli 
Court. The daylight was so lowered by the imper 
vious roof of cloud overhead that it scarcely reached 
further into Lord Mountclere’s entrance-hall than to 
the splays of the windows, even but an hour or two 
after midday ; and indoors the glitter of the fire re- 
flected itself from the veiy panes, so inconsiderable were 
the opposing rays. 

Lychworth Court, in its main part, had not been 
standing more than a hundred years. At that date the 
weakened portions of the original medimval structure 
were pulled down and cleared away, old jambs being 
carried off for rick-staddles, and the foliated timbers of 
the hall roof making themselves useful as fancy chairs 
in the summer-houses of rising inns. A new block of 
masonry was built up from' the ground of such height 
and lordliness that the remnant of the old pile left 
standing became as a mere cup-bearer and culinary 
menial beside it. The rooms in this old fragment, which 
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had in times past been considered sufficiently dignified 
for dining-liall, u itlidrawing-room, and so on, were now 
reckoned barely high enough for sculleries, servants’ 
hall, and laundries, the whole of which were arranged 
therein. 

The modem portion had been planned with such a 
total disregard of association, that the very rudeness of 
the contrast gave an interest to the mass which it might 
have wanted had perfect harmony been attempted 
between the old nucleus and its adjuncts, a probable 
result if the enlargement had taken place later on in 
time. The issue was that the hooded windows, simple 
string-courses, and random masonry of the Gothic work- 
man stood elbow to elbow with the equal-spaced ashlar, 
architraves, and fascisB of the Classic addition, each 
telling 'its distinct tale as to stage of thought and 
domestic habit without any of those artifices of blend- 
ing or restoration by which the seeker for history in 
stones wiU be utterly hoodwinked in time to come. 

To the left of the door and vestibule which Ethel- 
berta passed thi’ough rose the principal staircase, con- 
structed of a ireestone so milkwhite and delicately 
moulded as to be easily conceived m the lamp-light as 
of biscmt-ware. Wlio, unacquainted with the secrets of 
geometrical constmction, could imagine that, hanging 
so ainly there, to all appearance supported on nothing, 
were twenty or more tons dead weight of stone, that 
would have made a prison for an elephant if so ar- 
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ranged? The art which produced this illusion was 
questionable,, but its success was undoubted. ‘ How 
lovely ! ’ said Ethelberta, as she looked at the fairy 
ascent. ‘ His staircase alone is worth my hand ! ’ 

Passing along by the colonnade, which partly fenced 
the staircase from the visitor, the saloon was reached, 
an apartment forming a double cube. About the left- 
hand end of this were grouped the drawing-rooms and 
library ; while on the right was the dining-hall, with 
billiard, smoking, and gun-rooms in mysterious remote- 
ness beyond. 

Without attempting to trace an analogy between a 
man and his mansion it may be stated that everything 
here, though so dignified and magnificent, was not con- 
ceived in quite the true and eternal spirit of art. It 
was a house in which Pugin would have torn his hair. 
Those massive blocks of red- veined marble lining the 
hall — emulating in their surface-ghtter the Escalier de 
Marbre at Versailles — were cunning imitations in paint 
and plaster by workmen brought from afar for, the pur- 
pose, at a prodigious expense, by the present viscount’s 
father, and recently repaired and re-varnished. The 
dark green columns and pilasters corresponding were 
brick at the core. Hay, the external walls, apparently 
of massive and solid freestone, were only veneered 
with that material, being, like the pillars, of brick 
within. 

To a stone mask worn by a brick face a story 
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naturally appertained — one which has since done ser- 
vice in other quarters. Wlien the vast addition had 
just been completed King George visited Lychworth. 
Its owner pointed out the features of its grand archi- 
tectural attempt, and waited for commendation. 

‘ Brick, brick, brick,’ said the king. 

The Georgian Lord Mountclere blushed faintly, 
albeit to his very poll, and said nothing more about his 
house that day. When the king was gone he sent fran- 
tically for the craftsmen recently dismissed, and soon 
the green lawns became again the colour of a Nine- 
Elms cement wharf. Thin freestone slabs were affixed 
to the whole series of fronts by copper cramps and 
dowels, each one of substance sufficient to have fur- 
nished a poor boy’s pocket with pennies for a month, 
tin not a speck of the original surface remained, and 
the bdifice shone in all the grandeur of massive masonry 
that was not massive at all. But who remembered this 
save the builder and his crew ? and as long as nobody 
knew the truth, pretence looked just as well. 

What was honest in Lychworth Court was that por- 
tion of the original edifice which still remained, now de- 
graded to subservient uses. Where the untitled Mount- 
clere of the White Eose faction had spread his knees 
over the brands when the place was a castle and not a 
court, the still-room maid now simmered her preserves ; 
and where Elizabethan mothers and daughters of that 
sturdy line had tapestried the love-scenes of Isaac and 
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Jacob, boots and shoes were dow cleaned and coals 
slowed aAvay. 

Lord Monntclere had so far recovered from the 
sprain as to be nominally quite well, under pressure of 
a wisli to receive guests. The sprain had in one sense 
served him excellently. He had now a reason, apart 
from that of years, for walking with his stick, and took 
care to let the reason be frequently known. To-day 
he entertained a larger number of persons than had 
been assembled within his walls for a great length of 
time. 

Until after dinner Ethelberta felt as if she were 
staying at an hotel. Few of the people whom she had 
met at the meeting of the, Imperial Association greeted 
her here. The viscount’s brother was not present, but 
Sir Cyril Blandsbury and his wife were there, a lively 
pair of persons, entertaining as actors, and friendly as 
dogs. Beyond these all the faces and figures were new 
to her, though they were handsome and dashing enough 
to satisfy a court-clothier. Ethelberta, in a dress sloped 
about as hi2:h over the shoulder as would have drawn 
aj)proval from Eeynolds, and expostulation from Lely, 
thawed amd thawed each fiiend who came near her, 
and sent Ifim or her away smiling ; yet she felt a little 
surprise. Slie had seldom visited at a country-house, 
and knew little of the ordinary. composition of a group 
of visitors within its walls ; but the present assemblage 
seemed to want much of that old-fashioned stability 
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and quaint monumental dignity she had expected to 
find under this historical roof. Nobody of her enter- 
tainer’s own rank appeared. Not a single clergyman 
was there. A tendency to talk Walpolean scandal 
about foreign courts was particularly manifest. And 
although tropical travellers, Indian officers and their 
wives, courteous exiles, and descendants of Irish' kings, 
were infinitely more pleasant than Lord Mountclere’s 
landed neighbours would probably have been, to such 
a cosmopolite as Ethelberta a calm Tory or old Whig 
company would have given a greater treat. They 
would have struck as gratefully upon her senses as 
sylvan scenery after crags and cliffs, or silence after the 
roar of a cataract. 

It was evening, and all these personages at Lych- 
worth Court were merry, snug, and warm within its 
walls. Dinner-time had passed, and everything had 
gone on well, when Mrs. Tara O’Fanagan, who had a 
gold-clamped tooth, which shone every now and then, 
asked Ethelberta if she would amuse them by telling a 
story, since nobody present, except Lord Mountclere, 
had ever heard one from her lips. 

Seeing that Ethelberta had been working at that 
art as a profession, it can hardly be said that the ques- 
tion was conceived with tact, though it was put with 
grace. Lord Mountclere evidently thought it objec- 
tionable, for he looked unhappy. To only one person 
in the brilliant room did the request appear as a timely 
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nccident, and tliat was to Etlielbeita lierself. Her 
honestj was always making war upon her manceuvres, 
and shattering their delicate meslies, to her great in- 
convenience and delay. Thus there arose those devious 
impulses and tangential flights ’^vhich spoil the works 
of every would-be schemer who instead of being wholly 
machine is half heart. One of these now was to show 
herself as she really was, not only to Lord Mountclere, 
but to his friends assembled, whom, in her ignorance, 
she respected more than they deserved, and so get rid 
of that self-reproach which had by this time reached a 
morbid pitch, through her over-sensitivene&s to a situa- 
tion in which a large majority of women and men 
would have seen no falseness. 

Full of this curious intention, she quietly assented 
to the request, and laughingly bade them put them- 
selves in listening order. 

‘ An ok story will suit us,’ said the lady who had 
importuned her. « We have never heard one.’ 

‘ No ; it shall be quite new,’ she replied. ‘ One not 
yet made public ; though it soon will be ’ 

The narrative began by introducing to their notice 
a girl of the poorest and meanest parentage, the daugh- 
ter of a serving-man, and the fifth of ten cliildren. 
She graphically recounted, as if they were her own, 
the str^ nge dreams and ambitious longings of this child 
when young, her attempts to acquire education, partial 
failures, partial successes, and constant struggles ; in- 
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stancing how, on ono of these occasions,, the girl con- 
cealed herself nnder a bookcase of the library be- 
longing to the mansion in which her father served 
as footman, and having taken with her there, like a 
young Fawkes, matches and a halfpenny candle, was 
going to sit up all night reading when the family 
had retked, until her father discovered and pre- 
vented her scheme. Then followed her experiences as 
nursery^governess, her evening lessons under self- 
selected masters, and her ultimate rise to a higher 
grade among the teaching sisterhood. Next came an- 
other epoch. To the mansion in which she was en- 
gaged returned a truant son, between whom and the 
heroine an attachment sprang up. The master of the 
house was an ambitious gentleman just knighted, who, 
perceiving the state of their hearts, harshly dismissed 
the homeless governess, and rated the son, the conse- 
quence being that the youthful pair resolved to marry 
secretly, and carried their resolution into effect. The 
runaway journey came next, and then a moving de- 
scription of the death of the young husband, and tlie 
terror of the bride. 

The guests began to look perplexed, and one or 
two exchanged whispers. This was not at all the kind 
of story that they had expected ; it was quite different 
from her usual utterances, the nature of which they 
knew by report. Ethelberta kept her eye upon Lord 
Mountclere. Soon, to her amazement, there was that 
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iu liis face wliicli told lier that he knew the story and 
its heroine quite well. When she delivered the sen- 
tence ending with tlie professedly fictitious words : ‘ I 
thus was reduced to great distress, and vainly cast 
about me for directions what to do,’ Lord Mountclere’s 
manner became so excited and anxious that it acted 
reciprocally iq^on Ethelberta ; her voice trembled, 
she moved her lips but uttered nothing. To bring 
the story up to the date of that very evening had 
been her intent, but it was beyond her power. The 
spell was broken ; she blushed with distress and turned 
away, for the folly of a disclosure here was but too 
apparent. 

Though everyone saw that she had broken down, 
none of them appeared to know the reason why, or to 
have the clue to her performance. Fortunately Lord 
Mountclere came to her aid. 

‘ Let the first part end here,’ he said, rising and 
approaching her. ‘ We have been well entertained 
so far. I could scarcely believe that the story I was 
listening to was utterly an invention, so vividly does 
Mrs. Petherwin bring the scenes before our eyes. She 
must nov7 be exhausted : we will have the remainder 
to-morrow.’ 

They all agreed that this was well, and soon after 
fell into groups, and dispersed about the rooms. When 
everybody’s attention was thiis occupied Lord Mount- 
clere whispered to Ethelberta tremulously, ‘ Don’t tell 
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more : you think too much of them : they are no better 
than you. Will you meet me in the little winter garden 
two minutes lienee? Pass through that ,door, and 
along the glass passage.’ He himself left the room by 
an opposite door. 

She had not set three steps in the warm snug octa- 
gon of glass and plants when he appeared on the other 
side. 

‘ You knew it all before ! ’ she said, looldng keenly 
at him. ‘ Who told you, and how long have you 
known it ? ’ 

‘ Before yesterday, or last week,’ said Lord Mount- 
clere. ‘ Even before we met in Prance. Why are you 
so surprised ? ’ 

Ethelberta had been surprised, and very greatly, to 
find him, as it were, secreted in the yctj rear of her 
position. That nothing she could tell was new to him 
was a good deal to think of, but it was little beside the 
recollection that he had actually made his first decla- 
ration in the face of that knowledge of her which she 
had supposed so fatal to all her matrimonial ambitions. 

‘ And now only one point remains to be settled,’ he 
said, taking her hand. ‘ You promised at Eouen that 
at our next interview 3^11 Avould honour me with a 
decisive reply — one to make me happy for ever.’ 

‘ But my father and iriends ? ’ said she. 

‘Are nothing to be concerned about. Modern 
developments have shaken up the classes like peas 
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iu a hopper. An anniiit3'-, and a comfortable cot- 
ta<ie ’ 

O 

* My brothers are workmen.’ 

‘ klannfactnre is the shmlc vocation in which a 

O 

mans prospects may be said to be illimitable. Hee- 
hee I — they may buy me up before they die ! And now 
wha.t stands in the way .? It would take fifty alliances 
with fift}^ families so little disreputable as ^'ours, dar- 
ling, to drag mine down.’ 

Ethelberta had anticipated the scene, and settled 
her course ; what had to be said and done here was 
mere formality; yet she had been unable to go straight 
to the assent required. However, after these words of 
self-depreciation, which were let fall apparently as much 
for her own future case of conscience as for his present 
'^^’'arning, she made no more ado. 

‘ I sliall think it a great honour to be your wife,’ 
she said, simpl^u 
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CHAPTEE XLL 

KNOLLSEA — ^MELCHESTER. 

The year Avas now moving on apace, but Ethelberta 
and Picotee chose to remain at Knollsea, in the bril- 
liant variegated brick and stone villa to which they 
had removed in order to be in keeping with their as- 
cending fortunes. Autumn had begun to make itself 
felt and seen in bolder and less subtle ways than at first. 
In the morning now, on coming downstahs, in place of 
a yellowish-green leaf or two lying in a corner of the 
lowest step, which had been the only previous symp- 
toms around the house, she saw dozens of them playing 
at corkscrews in the wind, directly the door was opened. 
Beyond, towards the sea, the slopes and scarps that had 
been muffled with a thick robe of cliff herbage, were 
showing their chill grey substance through the withered 
verdure, lilce the background of velvet whence the 
pile has been fretted away. Unexpected breezes 
broomed and rasped the smooth bay in evanescent 
patches of stippled shade, and, besides the small boats, 
the ponderous lighters used in shipping stone were 
hauled up the beach in anticipation of the equinoctial 
attack. 





THE WRITING OF THE COMPOSER,*’ OBSERVED LORD MOUNTCLERE WITH INTEREST. 
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A few days after Ethelberta’s reception at Lych- 
worth, an improved stanhope, driven by Lord Mount- 
clere himself, climbed up the hill until it was opposite 
her door. A few notes from a piano softly played 
reached his ear as he descended from liis place : on 
being shown in to his betrotlied, he could perceive that 
she had just left the instrument. Moreover, a tear 
was visible in her eye when she came near him. 

They discoursed for several minutes in tlie manner 
natural between a defenceless young widow and an old 
widower in Lord Mountclere s position to whom she 
was engaged — a great deal of formal considerateness 
making itself visible on her part, and of extreme tender- 
ness on liis. While thus occupied, he turned to the 
piano, and casually glanced at a piece of music lying 
open upon it. Some words of writing at the top ex- 
pressed that it was the composer’s original copy, pre- 
sented by him, Christopher Julian, to the author of the 
song. Seeing that he noticed the sheet somewhat 
lengthily, Ethelberta remarked that it had been an 
offering made to her a long time ago — a melody written 
to one of her own poems. 

‘In the writing of the composer,’ observed Lord 
Mountclere, with interest. ‘ An offering from the 
musician himself — very gratifying and touching. Mr. 
Christopher Julian is the name I see upon it, I believe? 
I knew his father, Dr. Julian — a Sandbourn'e man, if I 
recollect.’ 
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‘ Yes/ said Ethelberta, placidly. But it was really 
with an effort. The son^ was the identical one which 

O 

Christopher sent up to her from Sandbourne when the 
fire of her hope burnt high for less material ends ; and 
the discovery of the sheet among her music that day 
had started eddies of emotion for some time checked. 

‘I am sorry you ’have been grieved/ said Lord 
Mountclere, with gloomy restlessness. 

‘ Grieved ’ said Ethelberta. 

‘ Did I not see a tear there ? or did my eyes de ‘ 
ceive me ? ’ 

‘ You might have seen one.’ 

‘ Ah ! a tear, and a song. I think ’ 

‘ You natuially think that a woman who cries'over 
a man’s gift must be in love with the giver ? ’ Ethel- 
berta looked him serenely in the face. 

Lord Mountclere’s jealous suspicions were consider- 
ably shaken. 

‘ Not at all,’ he said hastily, as if ashamed. ‘ One 

K 

who cries over a song is much affected by its senti- 
ment.’ 

‘Do you expect authors to cry over their own 
words ? ’ she enquired, merging defence in attack. ‘ I 
am afraid they don’t often do that.’ 

‘ You would make me uneasy.’ 

‘ On the contrary, I would reassure you. Are you 
not still doubting? ’ she asked, with a pleasant smile. 

‘ I cannot doubt you ! ’ 
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‘Swear, like a faitliful knigljt.’ 

‘ I swear, my fairy, my flower ! ’ 

After this tlie old man appeared to be pondering ; 
indeed, liis tlioiiglits could liardly be said to be present 
wken lie uttered the words. For though the tabernacle 
waas getting shaky by reason of years and merry hving, 
so that what was going on inside might often be guessed 
Avitliout by the movement of the hangings, as in a 
puppet-show with v/orn canvas, he could be quiet 
enough when scheming any plot of particular neatness, 
which had lesA emotion than impishness in it. Such an 
innocent amusement he was pondering now. 

Before leaving her, he asked if she would accom- 
pany him to a morning instrumental concert at Mel- 
chester, which was to take place in the course of that 
week for the benefit of some local institution. 

‘ Mclchester,’ she repeated faintly, and observed him 
as searchingly as it was possible to do without exposing 
herself to a raking fire in return. Could he know that 
Christopher was living there, and was this said in pro- 
longation of his recent suspicion But Lord Mount- 
clere’s face gave no sign. 

‘ You forget one fatal objection,’ said she ; ‘ the 
secrecy in which it is imperative that the engagement 
between us should be kept.’ 

‘ I am not known in Melchester- without my carriage ; 
nor are yon.’ 

‘ We may be known by somebody on the road.’ 
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‘ Then let it be arranged in this way. I will not 
call here to take yon up, but will meet you at the 
station at Anglebury ; and we cun go on together by 
train without notice. Surely there can be no objection 
to that? It would be mere prudishness to object, 
since we are to become one so shortly.’ He spoke a 
little impatiently. ,It was plain that he particularly 
wanted lier to go to Melchester. 

‘ I merely meant tliat there was a chance of dis- 
covery in oim going out together. And discovery 
means no marriage.’ She was pale now, and sick at 
heart, for it seemed that the viscount must be aware 
that Christopher dwelt at that place, and was about to 
test her concerning him. 

‘ Why does it mean no marriage ? ’ said he. 

‘ My father might, and almost certainly would, 
object to it. Although he cannot control me he might 
entreat me.’ 

‘ Why would he object ? ’ said Lord Mountclere, 
uneasily and somewhat haughtily. 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ But you will be my wife — say again that you 
will.’ 

‘I will,’ 

He breathed. ‘ He will not object — hee-hee ! ’ he 
said. ‘ Oh, no — I think you will be mine How.’ 

‘ I have said so. But look to me all the same.’ 

‘ You malign yourself, dear one. But you will 
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meet me at Aiiglebmy, as I wish, and go on to Mel- 
chestei’ ■willi me ? ’ 

‘ I shall be pleased to — if my sister raa3^ accompany 
me.’ 

‘ Ah — your sister. Yes, of course.’ 

They settled the time of the journey, and wdmn the 
visit had been stretched out as long as it reasonably 
could be with propriety. Lord Mountclere took his 
leave. 

When he was again seated on the driving-jdiaeton 
which he had brought that day. Lord Mountclere 
looked gleeful, and shrewd enough in his own opinion 
to outAvit Mephistophelcs. As soon as they Avere as- 
cending a hill, and he could find time to free his hand, 
he pulled off his glove, and draAviug from his pocket a 
programme of the Mel Chester concert referred to, con- 
templated therein the name of one of the intended 
performers. The name AAms that of Mr. C. Julian. Ee- 
placing it again, he looked ahead, and some time after 
murmured with wily mirth, ‘ An excellent test — a 
lucky thought ! ’ 

Nothing of importance transpired during the inter- 
vening da3^s. At tAvo o’clock on the appointed after- 
noon Ethelberta stepped from the train at Melcliester 
wdth the viscount, Avho had met her as proposed ; she 
Avas folloAAmd behind by Picotee. . The concert AA^as to 
be held at the ToAAm-halk half an hour later. They 
entered a fly in Avaiting, and secure from recognition, 
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were driven leisurely in that direction, Picotee silent 
and absorbed with her own thoughts. 

‘There’s the cathedril,’ said Lord Mountclere 
humorously, as they caught a view of one of its towers 
through a street leading into the Close. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ It boasts of a very fine organ.’ 

‘Ah.’ 

‘ And the organist is a clever young man.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

Lord Mountclere paused a moment or two. ‘ By 
the way, you may remember that he is the Mr. Julian 
who set your song to music ! ’ 

‘ I recollect it quite well.’ Her heart was horrified, 
and she thought Lord Mountclere must be de.veloping 
into an inquisitor, which perhaps he was. But none 
of this reached her face. 

They turned in the direction of the Hall, were set 
down, and entered. 

The large assembly-room set apart for the concert 

was upstairs, and it was possible to enter it in two 

ways : by the large doorway in front of the landing, 

or by turning down a side passage leading to council- 

• » 

rooms and subsidiary apartments of small size, which 
were allotted to performers in any exhibition; thus 
they could enter from one of these directly upon the 
platform, without passing through the audience. 

‘ Will you seat yourselves here ?’ said Lord Mount- 
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clere, 'wlio, instead of entering by tlie direct door, had 
brought the young women round into tliis green-room, 
as it may be called. ‘ You see we have come in pri- 
vfitel}' enough ; when the musicians arrive we can pass 
through behind them, and step down to our seats from 
the front.’ 

The players could soon be heard tuning in the 
next room. Then one came through the passage-room 
where the three waited, and went in, then another, then 
another. Last of all came Julian. 

Ethelberta sat facing the door, but Christopher, 
never in the least expecting her there, did not recognise 
her till he was quite inside. When he had really per- 
ceived her to be the one who had troubled his soul so 
many times and long, the blood in his face — never very 
much — passed off and left it, like the shade of a cloud. 
Between them stood a table covered with green baize, 
which, reflecting upwards a band of sunlight shining 
across the chamber, flung upon his already white 
features the virescent hues of death. The poor mu- 
sician, whose person, much to his own inconve- 
nience, constituted a complete breviary of the gentle 
emotions, looked as if he were going to fall down in a 
faint. 

Ethelberta flung at Lord Mountclere a look which 
chpped him like pincers : he never forgot it as long as 
he hved. 

‘ This is your pretty jealous scheme — I see it! ’ she 
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hissed to him, and without being able to control her- 
self went across to Julian. 

But a slight gasp came from behind the door where 
Picotee had been sitting. • Ethelberta and Lord Mount- 
clere looked that way'; and behold, Picotee had nearly 
swooned. 

Ethelberta’s show of passion went as quickly as it 
had come, for she felt that a splendid triumph had been 
put into her hands. ‘ Plow do you see the truth ? ’ she 
whispered to Lord Mountclere without a drachm of 
feehng ; pointing to Christopher and then to Picotee — 
as like as two snowdrops now. 

‘ I do, I do,’ murmured tlie viscount hastily. 

They both went forward to help Christopher in 
restoring the fragile Picotee : he had set himself to 
that task as suddenly as he possibly could to cover his 
own near approach to the same condition. Not much 
help was required, the little girl’s indisposition being 
quite momentary, and she sat up in the chair again. 

‘ Are you better? ’ said Ethelberta to Christopher. 

‘ Quite well — quite,’ lie said, smiling faintly. ‘ I 
am glad to see you. I must, I think, go into the next 
room now.’ He bowed and walked out awkwardly. 

‘ Are you better, too ? ’ slie said to Picotee. 

‘ Quite well,’ said Picotee. . 

‘You are quite .sure you know between whom, the 
love lies now — eh ? ’ Ethelberta asked in a sarcastic 
whisper of Lord Mountclere. 
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‘I am — beyond a doul)!.’ mnrmui’cd tlic anxious 
nobleniaii; he feared that look of Jiers. A’bidi was not 
les- dominant than irresistible. 

Some additional moments given to thought on the 
circumstances rendered Ethelberta still more indignant 
and intractable. She went out at the door by which 
they had entered, along the passage, and down the 
stah's. A shuffling footstep followed, bui. she did not 
turn her head. When thmy reached the bottom of the 
stairs tlie carriage had gone, their exit not being ex- 
pected till two hoims later. Ethelberta, notliing daunted, 
swept along the pavement and dowii the street in a 
turbulent prance. Lord Mountclere trotting behind with 
a jowl reduced to a mere nothing by his concern at 
the discourtesy into which he had been lured by jealous 
whisperings. 

‘ ]\Iy dearest — forgive me ; I confess I doubted you 
— but I was beside myself,’ came to her ears from over 
her shoulder. But Ethelberta walked on as before. 

Lord Mountclere sighed like a poet over a ledger. 
‘ An old man — ^\vho is not very old — naturally tor- 
ments himself with fears of losing — no, no — it was an 
innocent jest of mine — ^you will forgive a joke — hee- 
hee? ’ he said again on getting no reply. 

‘ You had no right to mistrust me ! ’ 

I do not — you did not blench. You should have 
told me before that it Wa's'^yoim sister and not yourself 
who was entangled with him.’ 

VOL. n. M . 
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‘ You brought ne to Melchester on purpose to con- 
front him. 

‘ Yes, I did.' 

‘ Are YOU not ashamed T ’ 

‘ I am satisfied. It is better to know the truth by 
any means than to die of suspense ; better for us both 
— surely you see that ? ’ 

They had by this time got to the - end of a long 
street, and into a deserted side road by which the 
station could be indirectly reached. Picotee appeared 
in the distance as a mere distracted speck of girlhood, 
following them because not knowing what else to do 
in her sickness of body and mind. Once out of sight 
here, Ethelberta began to cry. 

‘ Ethelberta,’ said Lord Mountclere, in an agony of 
trouble, ‘ don’t be vexed It was an inconsiderate trick 
— ^I own it. Do what you will, but do not desert me 
now ! I could not bear it — ^you would Idll me if you 
were to leave me. Anything, but be mine.’ 

Ethelberta continued her way, and drying her eyes 
entered the station, where, on searching the time-tables, 
she found there would be no train for Anglebury for 
the next two hours. Then more slowly she tmiied 
towards the town again, meeting Picotee and keeping 
in her company. 

Lord Mountclere gave up the chase, but as he 
wished to get into the town again, he followed in 
the same direction. When Ethelberta had proceeded 
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as far us tlie Mitre Hotel, she tiiruecl towards it witli 
lier companion, and being shown to a room, the two 
sisters shut themselves in. Lord Moimtclere paused 
and entered the Crown, the rival hotel to. tiie Mitre, 
which stood on the opposite side of the waj^. 

Having secluded himself in an apartment here, 
walked from window to window awhile, and made 
himself generally uncomfortable, he sat down to the 
writing materials on the table, and concocted a note : 

‘ Crown Hotel. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Petherwin, — You do not mean to 
be so cruel as to break yoim plighted word to me ? 
Eemember, there is no love without much jealousy, and 
lovers are ever full of sighs and misgiviucr. I have 
owned to as much contrition as can reasonably be 
expected. I could not endure the suspicion that you 
loved another. 

‘ Yours alwaj^s, 

‘ Mountclere.’ 


This he sent, watching from the window its pro- 
gress across the street. He waited anxiously for an 
answer, and waited long. It was nearly twenty minutes 
before he could hear a messenger approaching, the door. 
Yes — she had actually sent a reply ; he prized it as if 
it had been the &st encouragement he had ever in his 
life received from woman : 
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‘ My Lord,’ wrote Ethelberta, — ‘ I am not prepared 
at present to enter into the question of marriage at all. 
The incident which has occurred affords me every 
excuse for withdrawing my promise, since it was given 
under misapprehensions on a point that materially 
affects my happiness. 

‘E. Petiierwin.’ 

‘ Ho-ho-ho — ^]\Iiss Hoity-toity ! ’ said Lord Mount- 
clere, trotting up and down. But, remembering it was 
her June against his November, this did not last long, 
and he frantically rephed : 

‘ My darling, — I cannot release you — I must do 
anything to keep my treasure. Will you not see me 
for a few minutes, and let bygones go to the winds ? ’ 

Was ever a thrush so safe in a cherry net before ! 

The messenger came back with the information that 
Mrs. Petherwin had taken a walk to the Close, her 
companion only remaining at the hotel. There being 
nothing else left for the viscount to do, he put on his 
hat, and went out on foot in the same direction. He 
had not walked far when he saw Ethelberta moving 
slowly along the High Street before him. 

Ethelberta was at this hour wandering without any 
fixed intention beyond that of consuming time. ’ She 
was very wretched, and very indifferent : the former 
when thinking of her past, the latter when thinking of 
the days to come. While she walked thus, unconscious 
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of the streets and their groups of other wayfarers, slie 
saw CJiristopher emerge from a door not many paces 
in advance, and close it behind him : he stood for a 
moment on the step before descendiug into the road. 

Slie could not, even had she wished it, easily check 
her progress Avithout rendering the chance of his per- 
ceiving her still more certain. But she did not Avish 
any such thing, and it made little difference, for he had 
already seen her in taking his survey round, and came 
doAvn from the door to her side. It Avas impossible for 
anything formal to pass betAveen them noAv. 

‘ You are not at the concert, Mr. Julian? ’ she said. 
‘ I am glad to have a better opportunity of speaking to 
you, and of asking for your sister. Unfortunately 
there is not time for us to call upon her to-day.’ 

‘ Thank you, but it makes no difference,’ said Julian, 
with someAvhat sad reserve. ‘ I Avill tell her I have 
met you ; she is away h-om home just at present.’ And 
finding that Ethelberta did not rejoin immediately, he 
observed, ‘The chief organist, old Dr. Breeve, has taken 
my place at the concert, as it Avas arranged he should 
do after the opening part. I am noAv going to the 
Cathedral for the afternoon service. You are going 
there too ? .’ 

‘ I thought of looking at the interior for a moment.’ 

So they went on side by side, saying little ; for it 
was a situation in Avhich scarcely any appropriate thing 
could be spoken. Ethelberta was the less reluctant to 
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walk ill liis company because of the provocation to 
skittishness that Lord Mountclere had given, a provo- 
cation which she still resented. But she was far from 
wishing to increase his jealousy ; and yet this was what 
she was doing, Lord Mountclere being a perturbed wit- 
ness from behind of all that was passing now. 

They timied the corner of the short street of con- 
nection which led under an archway to the Cathedral 
Close, the old peer dogging them still. Christopher 
seemed to warm up a httle, and repeated the invi- 
tation. ‘ You will come with your sister to see us be- 
fore you leave ? ’ he said. ‘ We have tea at six.’ 

‘ We shall have left for Melchester before that time. 
I am now only waiting for the train.’ 

‘ You two have not come all the way from Knoll- 
sea alone ’ 

‘ Part of the way,’ said Ethelberta, evasively. 

‘ And going back alone ? ’ 

‘ Ko. Only for the last five miles. At least that 
was the arrangement — I am not quite sure if it holds 
good.’ 

‘ You don’t wish me to see you safely in the train?’ 

‘ It is not necessary : thank you very much. We 
are well used to getting about the world alone, and 
from Melchester to Knollsea is no serious journey, late 
or early . . . Yet I think I ought, in honesty, to 

tell you that we are not entirely by ourselves in Mel- 
chester to-day.’ 
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' I remember. I saw your friend — relative — in the 
room at the Town-hall. It did not occur to my mind 
for the moment that he was any other than a stranger 
standing there.’ 

‘ He is not a relative,’ she said with perplexity. ‘ I 
hardly know, Christopher, how to explain to you my 
position here to-day, because of some difficulties that 
have arisen since we have been in the town, which may 
alter it entirely. On that account I will be less frank 
with you than I should like to be, considering how long 
we have known each other.' It would be wrong, how- 
ever, if I were not to tell you that there has been a 
possibility of my marriage with him.’ 

‘ The elderly gentleman .? ’ 

‘ Yes. And I came here in his company, in- 
tending to return with him. But you shall know all 
soon. Picotee shall write to Paith.’ 

‘ I always think the Cathedral looks better from 
this point than from the point usually chosen by artists,’ 
he said, with nervous quickness, directing her glance 
upwards to the silent structure, now misty and un- 
relieved by either high light or deep shade. ‘ We get 
the grouping of the chapels and choir-aisles more 
clearly shown — and the whole culminates to a more 
perfect pyramid from this spot — do you think so ? ’ 

‘Yes. I do.’ 

A little further, and Christopher stopped to enter, 
when Ethelberta bade him farewell. ‘ I thought at 
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one time that onr futures micrht have been different 

O 

from what they are apparently becoming,’ he said then, 
regarding her as a stall-reader regards the briUiant book 
he cannot afford to buy. ‘But one gets weary of re- 
pining about that. I wish Picotee and yourself could 
see us oftener ; I am as confirmed a bachelor now as 
Faith is an old maid. I wonder if — should the event 
you contemplate occur — you and he ■will ever visit us, 
or we shall ever visit you ! ’ 

Christopher was evidently imagining the elderly 
gentleman to be some retired farmer, or professional 
man already so intermixed •\vith the metamorphic 
classes of society as not to be surprised or inconve- 
nienced by her beginnings : one who wished to secure 
Ethelberta as an ornament to his parlour fire in.a quiet 
spirit, and in no intoxicated mood regardless of issues. 
She could scarcely reply to his supposition ; and tlie 
parting was what might have been predicted from a 
conversation so careftilly controlled. 

Ethelberta, as she had intended, now went on 
further, and entering the nave began to inspect the 
sallow monuments which lined the grizzled pile. She 
did not perceive amid the sliadows an old gentleman 
who had crept into the mouldy place as stealthily as a 
worm into a skull, and was keeping himself carefully 
beyond her observation. She continued to regard fea- 
ture after feature till the choristers had filed in .from 
the south side, and peals broke forth from the organ 
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on the black oaken mass at the junction of nave and 
clioir. shaking every cobweb in the dusky vaults, and 
Ethelberta’s heart no less. She knew the lingers that 
were pressing out those rolling sounds, and knowing 
them, became absorbed in tracing their progress. To 
go towards the organ-loft was an act of unconscious- 
ness, and she did not pause till she stood almost be- 
neath it. 

Ethelberta was awakened from vag-ue imaQ:ining:s 
by the close approach of the old gentleman alluded to, 
who spoke with a great deal of agitation. 

‘ I have been trying to meet with you,’ said Lord 
Mountclere. ‘ Come, let us be friends again ! — Ethel- 
berta, I must not lose you. You cannot mean that 
the engagement shall be broken off ’ He was far too 
desirous to possess her at any price now to run a 
second risk of exasperatiug her, and forbore to make 
any allusion to the recent pantomime between herself 
and Christopher that he had bell eld, though it might 
reasonably have filled him with dread and petulance. 

‘ I do not mean anything beyond this,’ said she, 
‘ that I entirely withdraw from it on the faintest sign 
that you have not abandoned such miserable jealous 
proceedings as those you adopted to-day.’ 

‘ I have quite abandoned them. Will you come a 
little further this way, and walk in the aisle You do 
still ngree to be mine ? ’. 

‘ If it gives you any pleasure, I do.’ 
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‘ Yes, yes. I implore that the marriage may be 
soon — ^very soon.' The viscount spoke hastily, for the 
notes of the organ wliicli were plunging into their ears 
ever and anon from the hands of his young rival seemed 
inconveniently and solemnly in the way of his suit. 

‘ Well, Lord Mountclere ? ’ 

‘ Say in a few days ? — ^it is the only thing that will 
satisfy me.’ 

‘ I am absolutely indiderent as to the day. If it 
pleases you to have it early I am willing.’ 

‘ Dare I ask that it may be this week ? ’ said the 
delighted old man. 

‘ I could not say that.’ 

‘ But you can name the earhest day? ’ 

‘ I cannot now. We had better be going from here 
I think.’ 

The Cathedral was filling with shadows, and cold 
breathings came round the piers, for it was November, 
when night very soon succeeds noon where noon is 
sobered to the pallor of eve. But the service was not 
yet over, and before quite leaving the building Ethel- 
berta cast one other' glance towards the organ and 
thought of him behind it. At this moment her atten- 
tion was arrested by the form of her sister Picotee, 
who came in at the north door, closed the lobby-wicket 
softly, and went lightly forward to the choir. When 
within a few yards of it she paused by a pillar, and 
lingered there looking up at the organ as Ethelberta 
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had done. Isfo sound was coming from the ponderous 
mass of tubes just then ; but in a short space a whole 
crowd of tones spread from the instrument to accom- 
pany the words of a response. Picotee started at the 
burst of music as if taken ' in a dishonest action, and 
moved on in a manner intended to efface the lover’s 
loiter of the preceding moments from her own con- 
sciousness no less than from other people’s eyes. 

‘ Do you see that ? ’ said Ethelberta. ‘ That little 
figm’e is' my dearest sister. Could you but ensure a 
marriage between her and him slie listens to, I would 
do anything you wish ! ’ 

‘That is indeed a gracious promise,’ said Lord 
Mountclere. ‘And would you agree to what I asked 
just now ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ When ? ’ A gleeful spark accompanied this. 

‘ As you requested.’ 

‘ This week ? The day after to-morrow ? ’ 

‘If you will. But remember what lies on your 
side of the contract. I fancy I have given you a task 
beyond your powers.’ 

‘ Well, darling, we are at one at last,’ said Lord 
Mountclere, rubbing his hand against his side. ‘ And 
if my task is heavy and I cannot guarantee the result, 
I can make it very probable. . Marry me on Friday — 
the day after to-morroW, and I will do all that money 
and influence can effect to bring' about their union.’ 
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‘ You solemnly promise ? You will never cease to 
give me all tlie aid in your power until the thing is 
done ? ’ 

‘ I do solemnly promise — on the conditions named/ 

‘ Very good. You will have ensured my fulfilment 
of my promise before I can ensure yours ; but I take 
your word.’ 

‘ Y’ou will ‘marry me on Friday ! Give me your 
hand upon it.’ 

She gave him her hand. 

‘ It is a covenant ? ’ he asked. 

‘ It is,’ said she. 

Lord Mountclere warmed from surface to centre as 
if he had drunk of hippocras, and, after holding her 
hand for some moments, raised it gently to his lips. 

‘ Two days — and you are mine,’ he said. 

‘ That I believe I never shall be.’ 

‘ Kever shall be ? Why, darling ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know. Some catastrophe will prevent it. 
I shall be dead perhajDs.’ 

‘ You distress me. Ah, — you meant me — ^you 
meant that I should be dead, because you think I 
am old ! But that is a mistake — I am not very old.’ 

‘ I thought only of myself — nothing of you.’ 

Yes, I know. Dearest, it is dismal and chilhng 
here — let us go.’ 

Ethelberta mechanically moved vfith him, and felt 
there was no retreating now. In the meantime the 
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young laclykiu whom the solemn vowing concerned had 
lingered round tlie choir screen, as if fearing to enter, 
yet lotli to go away. The service terminated, the 
heavy books were closed, doors were opened, and the 
feet of the few persons who liad attended evensong 
began pattering down the paved alleys. Not wishing 
Picotee to know that tiie object of her seci'et excursion 
had been discovered, Ethelberta now stepped out of the 
west doorway with the viscount before Picotee had 
emerged froin the other ; and they walked along the 
path together until she overtook them. 

‘ I fear it becomes necessary for me to stay in 
Melchester to-night,’ said Lord Mountclere. ‘ I have 
a few matters to attend to here, as tlie result of our 
arrangements. But I will first accompany you as far 
as Anglebury, and see you safely into a carriage there 
that shall take you home. To-morrow I will drive to 
Knollsea, when Ave Avill make the final preparations.’ 

Ethelberta Avould not have him go so far and back 
again, merely to attend upon her ; hence they parted 
at the railway, with due and correct tenderness ; and 
when the train had gone, Lord Mountclere returned 
into the town on the special business he had mentioned, 
for Avhich there remained only the present evening and 
the following morning, if he were to call upon her in 
the afternoon of the next day — the day before the 
wedding — now so recklessly hastened on his part, and 
so coolly assented to on hers. 
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By tlie time that the two young people had started 
it was nearly dark. Some portions of the 'railway 
stretched through httle copses and plantations where, 
the leaf-shedding season being now at its height, red 
and golden patches of fallen fohage lay on either side 
of the rails ; and as the travellers passed, all these 
death-stricken bodies boiled up in the whirlwind 
created by the. velocity, and were sent flying right 
and left of them in myriads, a clean-fanned track 
being left behind. 

Picotee was called from the observation of these 
phenomena by a remark from her sister : ‘ Picotee, 
the marriage is to be very early indeed. It is to be 
the day after to-morrow — if it can. Nevertheless I 
don’t believe in the fact — I cannot.’ 

‘ Did you arrange it so.P Nobody can make you 
marry so soon.’ 

‘I agreed to the day,’ murmured Ethelberta, 
languidly. 

‘ How can it be ? The gay dresses and the pre- 
parations and the people — how can they be collected 
in the time, Berta ? And so much more of that will 
be required for a lord of the land than for a common 
man. Oh, I can’t think it possible for a sister of mine 
to marry a lord.’ 

‘ And yet it has been possible any time this last 
month or two, strange as it seems to you. .... It 
is to be not only a plain, and unlordly wedding, without 
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any lordly appliances, but a secret one — as secret as if 
I were some under-age lieiress to an Indian fortune, and 
he a young man of nothing a year/ 

‘ Has Lord Mountclere said it must be so private ? 
I suppose it is on account of his family/ 

‘ Ho. I say so ; and it is on account of my family. 
Father might object to the wedding, I imagine, from 
what he once said, or he might be much disturbed 
about it ; so I think it better that he and the rest 
should know nothing tdl all is over.' You must dress 
again as my sister to-morrow, dear. Lord Mountclere 
is going to pay us an early visit to conclude necessary 
arrangements.’ 

‘ Oh, the life as a lady at Lychworth Court ! The 
flowers, the woods, the rooms, the pictures, the plate, 
and the jewels! Horses and carriages rattling and 
prancing, seneschals and pages, footmen hopping up 
and hopping down. It will be glory then ! ’ 

We might hire our father as one of my retainers, 
to increase it,’ said Ethelberta, drily. 

Picotee’s countenance fell. ‘ How shall we manage 
all about that ? ’Tis terrible, really ! ’ 

‘The marriage granted, those things will right 
themselves by time and Aveight of circumstances. You 
take a wrong view in thinking of glories of that sort. 
My only hope is that my life wiQ be quite private and 
simple, as will best become my inferiority and Lord 
Mountclere’s staidness. Such a splendid library as 
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there is at Lychwortli, Picotee — quartos, folios, history, 
verse, Elzevirs, Caxtons — all that has been done in 
literature from Moses down to Scott — with such com- 
panions I can do without all other sorts of happiness.’ 

‘And you will not go to town from Easter to 
Lammas-tide, as other noble ladies do.?’ asked the 
younger girl, rather disappointed at this aspect of a 
viscountess’s, life. 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ But you will give dinners, and travel, and go to see 
his friends, and have them to see you ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ 

‘ Will you not be, then, as any other peeress ; and 
shall not I be as any other peeress’s sister ? ’ 

‘ That, too, I do not know. All is mystery. Nor 
do I even know that the marriage will take place. I 
feel that it may not ; and perhaps so much the better, 
since the man is a stranger to me. I know nothing 
whatever of his nature, and he knows nothing of 
mine.’ 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

MELCHESTER — {continued). 

The commotion wrought in Julian’s mind b}’ the abrupt 
incursion of Ethelberta into his quiet spliere was 
thorougli and protracted. The witcliery of lier pre- 
sence he had grown strong enough to withstand 
in part; but her composed announcement that she 
had intended to many another, and, as far as 
he could understand, was intending it still, added 
a new chill to the old shade of disappointment which 
custom was day by day enabling him to endure. The 
whole interval during which he had produced those 
diapason blasts, heard with such inharmonious feehngs 
by the three auditors outside the screen, his thoughts 
had wandered wider than his notes in conjectures on 
the character and position of the gentleman seen in 
Ethelberta’s company. Owing to his assumption that 
Lord Mountclere was but a stranger who had acci- 
dentally come in at the side door, Christopher had 
barely cast a glance upon him, and the wide difference 
between the years of The viscount and those of his 
betrothed was not so particularly observed as to raise 
VOL. II., N 
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that ' point to an item in his objections now. Lord 
Mountclere was dressed with all the cunning that 
could be drawn from the metropolis by money and 
reiterated dissatisfaction; he prided himself on his 
upright carriage ; his stick was so thin that the most 
malevolent could not insinuate that it was of any 
possible use in walking ; his teeth had put on all the 
vigour and freshness of a second spring. Hence his 
look was the slowest of possible clocks in respect of 
his age, and his manner was equally as much in the 
rear of his appearance. 

Christopher was now over five-and-twenty. He 
was getting so well accustomed to the spectacle of a 
world passing him by and splashing him mth its 
wheels that he wondered why he had ever minded it. 
His habit of dreaming instead of doing had led him up 
to a curious discovery. It is no new thing for a man 
to fathom profundities by indulging humours : the 
active, the rapid, the people of such splendid mo- 
mentum that before they can see where they are 
they have got elsewhere, have been surprised to 
behold what results attend the lives of those whose 
usual plan for discharging their active labours has been ' 
that of postponing them indefinitely. Certainly, the 
immediate ' result in the present case was, to all but .. 
himself, small and invisible ; but it was of the natiue 
of highest things. What he had learnt was that a - 
woman who has once made a permanent impression 
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upon a man cannot altogether deny him her image 
by denying him her company, and that by sedu- 
lously cultivating the acquaintance of this Creature 
of Contemplation she becomes to him almost a living 
soul. Hence a sublimated Ethelberta accompanied 
him eveiywhere — one who never teased him, eluded 
him, or disappointed him : when he smiled she 
smiled, when he was sad she sorrowed. He may 
be said to have become the literal duphcate of that 
whimsical unknown rhapsodist who wrote of his own 
similar situation — 

By absence tbis good means I gain, 

That, I can catcb her, 

Where none can watch her. 

In some close corner of my brain ; 

There I embrace and kiss her ; 

And so I both enjoy and miss her. 


This frame of mind naturally induced an amazing 
abstraction in the organist, never very vigilant at the 
best of times. He would stand and look fixedly at a 
frog in a shady pool, and never once think of batra- 
chians, or pause by a green bank to spht some tall 
blade of grass into filaments without removing if from 
its stalk, passing on ignorant that he had made a cat- 
o’-nine-tails of a graceful slip of vegetation. He would 
hear the cathedral clock strike one, and go the next 
minute to see what time it was. ‘I never seed such a 
man as Mr. Juhan is,’ said the head blower. ‘He’ll 
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meet me anywhere out-of-doors, and never wink or 
nod. You’d hardly expect it. I don’t find fault, but' 
you’d hardly expect it, seeing how I play the same 
instrument as he do himself, and have done it for 
so many years longer than he. How I have indulged 
that man, too ! If ’tis Pedals for two martel hours of 
practice I never complain ; and he has plenty of 
vagaries. When ’tis hot summer weather there’s 
nothing wiU do for him but Choir, Great, and Swell 
altogether, tiU yer face is in a vapour ; and on a frosty 
winter night he’ll keep me there while he tweeclles 
upon the T^velfth and Sixteenth till my arms be 
scrammed for want of motion. And never speak a 
word out of doors.’ Somebody suggested that perhaps 
Christopher did not notice his coadjutor’s presence in 
the street ; and time proved to the organ-blower that 
the remark was just. 

Whenever Christopher caught himself at these 
vacuous tricks he would be struck with admiration of 
Ethelberta’s wisdom, foresight, and self-command in 
refusing to wed such an incapable man : he felt that 
he ought to be thankful that a bright memory of her 
was not also denied to him, and resolved to be content 
with it as a possession, since it was as much of her as 
he could decently maintain. 

Wrapped thus in a humorous sadness he passed 
the afternoon under notice, and in the evening went 
home to Faith, who still lived with him, and showed 
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no sign of ever beino; likely to do otherwise. Their 
present place and mode of life suited her well. She 
revived at ]\Ielchester like an exotic sent home again. 
The leafy Close, the climbing buttresses, the pondering 
ecclesiastics, the great doors, the singular keys, the 
whispered talk, echoes of lonely footsteps, the sunset 
shadow of the tall steeple, reacliing further into the 
town than the good bishop’s teaching, and the general 
complexion of a spot where morning had the stilhiess 
of evening and spring some of the tones of autumn, 
formed a proper background to a })erson constituted 
as Faith, who, like Miss Hepzibah Pyncheon’s chicken, 
possessed in miniature all the antiquity of her pro- 
genitors. 

After tea Christopher went into the streets, as was 
frequently his custom, less to see how the world crept 
on there than to -walk up and down for nothing at all. 
It had been market-day, and remnants of the rural 
population that had visited the town still lingered at 
cornel’s, their toes hanging over the edge of the 
pavement, and their eyes wandering about the street. 

The angle which formed the turning-point of 
Christopher’s promenade was occupied by a jeweller’s 
shop, of a standing which completely outshone every 
other shop in that or any trade throughput the town. 
Indeed, it was a staple subject of discussion in Mel- 
chester how a shop of such pretensions could find 
patronage sufficient to support its existence in a place 
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wMcli, tlioiigli well populated, was not fashionable. 
It had not long been established there, and was the 
enterprise of an incoming man whose whole course of 
procedure seemed to be dictated by an intention to 
astonish the native citizens very considerably before he 
had done. Nearly everything was glass in the frontage of 
this fairy mart, and its contents glittered like the ham- 
mochrysos stone. The panes being of plate-glass, and 
the shop having two fronts, a diagonal view could be 
had through it from one to the other of the streets to 
which it formed a corner. 

This evening, as on all evenings, a flood of radi<ance 
spread from the window-lamps into the thick autumn 
air, so that from a distance that corner appeared as the 
glistening nucleus of all the light in the town. Towards 
it idle men and women unconsciously bent their steps, 
and closed in upon the panes lilie night-birds upon the 
lantern of a lighthouse. 

When Christopher reached the spot there stood 
close to the pavement a plain close carriage, apparently 
waiting for some person who was purchasing inside. 
Christopher would hardly have noticed this had he not 
also perceived, pressed against the glass of the shop- 
window, an unusual number of local noses belonging 
to overgrown working lads, tosspots, an idiot, the ham- 
smoker’q assistant with his sleeves rolled up, a scot- 
and-lot freeholder, three or foim seamstresses, the young 
woman who brought home the washing, and so. on. 
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The interest of tliese gazers in some proceedings within, 
wijich reason of the gas-liglit were as public as if 
carried on in the open air, was vciy great. 

‘ Yes, tliat’s what lie’s a buying o’ — haw, haw ! ’ 
said one of the young men as the sliopman removed 
from the window a gorgeous blue velvet tray of wed- 
dinu-rings, and laid it on the counter. 

‘ ’Tis what jmu may come to 5mrself, sooner or later, 
God have mercy upon ye ; and as such no scoffing 
matter,’ said an older man. ‘ Faith, I’d as lief cry as 
laugh to see a man in that corner.’ 

‘ He’s a gent getting up in years too. He musthev 
been through it a few times afore, seemingly, to sit 
dovrn and buy the tools so cool as that.’ 

‘ Well, no. See what the shvest ^vill do at such 
times. You bain’t yerself then ; no man living is his- 
self then.’ 

‘ True,’ said the ham-smoker’s man. ‘ ’Tis a thought 
to look at that a chap will take all this trouble to get a 
woman into his house, and a twelvemonth after would 
as soon hear it thunder as hear her sing ! ’ 

The policeman standing near was a humane man, 
through having a young family he could hardly keep ; 
and ho hesitated about telling them to move on. 
Christopher had before this time perceived that the 
articles were laid down before an old gentleman who 
was seated in the shop, and that the gentleman was 
none other than he who had been with Ethelberta in 
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tlie concert-room. The discovery was so startling that, 
constitutionally indisposed as he was to stand and 
watch, he became as glued to the spot as the other 
idlers. Finding himself now for the first time directly 
confronting the preliminaries of Ethelberta’s marriage 
to a stranger, he was left with far less equanimity than 
he could have supposed possible to the situation. 

‘ So near the time ! ’ he said, and looked hard at 
Lord -Mountclere. 

Christopher had now a far better opportunity than 
before for observing Ethelberta’s betrothed. Apart 
from any bias of jealousy, disappointment-, or mortifi- 
cation, he was led to judge that this was not quite the 
man to make Ethelberta happy. He had fancied her 
companion to be a man under fifty ; he was now visibly 
sixty or more. And it was not the sort of sexagena- 
rianism beside which a young woman’s happiness can 
sometimes contrive to keep itself alive in a quiet sleepy 
way. Suddenly it occurred to him that this was the 
man whom he had helped in the carriage accident on 
the way to Knollsea. He looked again. 

By no means undignified, the face presented that 
combination of slyness and jocundity which we are 
accustomed to imagine of the canonical jolly-dogs in 
medimval tales. The gamesome Curate of Meudon 
might have supplied some parts of the countenance ; 
cunning Friar Tuck the remainder. Nothing but the 
viscount’s constant habit of going to church every 
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Siniclny morning wlien at his country residence kept 
unlioliness out of his features — for though he lived 
theologically enough on the Sabbath, as it became a 
man in his position to do, he was strikingly mundane 
all the rest of the week, always preferring tlie devil to 
God in his oaths. And nothing but antecedent good- 
humour prevented the short fits of crossness incident to 
his passing infirmities from becoming established. His 
look was exceptionally jovial now, and the corners of 
his mouth twitched as the telegraph needles of a lum- 
dred little erotic messages from liis heart to liis brain. 
Anybody could see that he was a merry man still, who 
loved good company, warming drinks, nymph-like 
shapes, and pretty words, in spite of the disagreeable 
suggestions he received from the pupils of his eyes, 
and tlie joints of his lively limbs, that imps of mischief 
were bus}^ sapping and mining in those regions with 
the view of tumbling liim into a certain cool cellar 
under the church-aisle. 

In general, if a lover can find any ground at all for 
serenity in the tide of an elderly rival’s success, he finds 
it in the fact itself of that ancientness. The other side 
seems less a rival than a makeshift. But Christopher 
no longer felt this, and the significant signs before his 
eyes of the imminence of Ethelberta’s union with this 
old hero filled him. with restless dread. True, the gen- 
tleman, as he appeared illuminated by the jeweller’s 
gas-jets, seemed more likely to injure Ethelberta by 
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indulgence than by severity, while her beauty lasted ; 
but there was a nameless something in him less tole- 
rable than this. 

The purchaser having completed his dealings with 
the goldsmith, was conducted to the door by the master 
of the shop, and into the carriage, which was at once 
driven off up the street. 

Christopher now much desired to know the name of 
the man whom a nice chain of circumstantial evidence 
taught him to regard as the happy winner where scores 
had lost. He was grieved that Ethelberta’s confessed 
reserve should have extended so far as to limit her to 
mere indefinite hints of marriage when they were 
talking almost on the brink of the wedding-day. That 
the ceremony was to be a private one — ^whicli it pro- 
bably would be because of the disparity of ages — did 
not in his opinion justify her secrecy. He had shown 
himself capable of a transmutation as valuable as it is 
rare iu men, the change from pestering lover to staunch 
friend, and this was all he had got for it. But even an 
old lover sunk to an indifferentist might have been 
tempted to spend an unoccupied half-hour in discover- 
ing particulars now, and Christopher had not lapsed 
nearly so far as to absolute unconcern. 

That evening, however, nothing came in his way 
to enlighten him.. But the next day, when skirting, the 
Close on his ordinary duties, he saw the same carriage 
standing at a distance, and paused to behold the same 
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old Hentlemaii come from a well-known office and re- 
enter tlie vehicle — Lord Mountclere, in fact, in eaiaiest 
pursuit of the business of yesternight, having just 
pocketed a document in which romance, rashness, law, 
and gospel are so happily made to work together that 
it may safel}^ be regarded as the neatest compromise 
which has ever been invented since Adam sinned. 

Tliis time Julian perceived tliat the brougham was 
one belonging to tlie Crown Hotel, which Lord Mount- 
clere was using partly from ihe necessities of these 
hasty proceedings, and also because, by so doing, he 
escaped the notice that might have iDeen bestowed upon 
his own equipage, or men-servants, the Mountclere 
hammer-clotlis being known in Melchester. Christo- 
pher now walked towards the liotel, leisurely, yet with 
anxiety. He enquired of a porter what people were 
staying there that day, and was informed that they had 
only one person in the house. Lord Mountclere, whom 
sudden and unexpected business had detained in Mel- 
chester since the previous day. 

Christoplier lingered to hear no more. He re- 
traced the street much more quickly than he had 
come ; and he only said, ‘ Lord Mountclere — it must 
never be ! ’ 

As soon as he entered the house, Faith perceived 
that he was greatly agitated. He at once told her of 
his discovery, and she 'exclaimed, ‘What a brilliant 
match ! ’ 
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‘ Oh, Faith,’ said Christopher, ‘ you don’t know ! 
You are far from knowing. It is as gloomy as mid- 
night. Good God, can it be possible ! ’ 

Faith blinked in alarm, without speaking. 

‘ Did you never hear anything of Lord Mountclere 
when we lived at Sandbourne ? ’ ■ 

‘ I knew the name — no more.’ 

‘No, no— of course you did not. Well, though I 
never saw his face, to my knowledge, till a short time 
ago, I know enough to say that, if earnest represen- 
tations can prevent it, this maniage shall not be. 
Father knew him, or about him, very well ; and he 
once told me — what I cannot tell you. Fancy, I have 
seen him three times — yesterday, last night, and this 
morning — besides helping him on the road some weeks 
ago, and never once considered that he might be Lord 
Mountclere. He is here almost in disguise, one may 
say; neither man nor horse is with him; and his object 
accounts for his privacy. I see how it is — she is doing 
this to benefit her brothers and sisters, if possible ; but 
she ought to know that if she is miserable they will 
never be happy. That’s the nature of women — they 
take the form for the essence, and that’s what she is 
doing now. I should think her guardian-angel must 
have quitted her when she agreed to a marriage which 
may tear her heart out like a claw.’ 

‘ You are too warm about it. Kit — it cannot be so 
bad as that. It is not the thing, but the sensitiveness 
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to the tiling, which is the true measure of its pain. Per- 
haps what seems so bad to you falls lightly on her 
mind. A campaigner in a heavy rain is not more un- 
comfortable than we are in a slight draught ; and 
Ethelberta, fortified by her sapphires and gold cups 
and wax candles, will not mind facts which look 
like spectres to us outside. A title will turn troubles 
into romances, and she will shine as an interestino- 

O 

viscountess in spite of them.’ 

The discussion with Faith was not continued, 
Christopher stopping the argument by saying that he 
had a good mind to go off at once to Knollsea, and 
show her her danger. But till the next morning 
Ethelberta was certainly safe ; no marriage was pos- 
sible anywhere before then. He passed the afternoon 
in a state of great indecision, constantly reiterating, 
‘ I will go ! ’ 
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CHAPTEE XLin. 

WORKSHOPS — ^AN INN — ^THE STREET. 

On an extensive plot of ground, lying somewhere 
between the Thames and the Kensington squares, 
stood the premises of Messrs. Kockett and Perch, 
builders and contractors. The yard with its work- 
shops formed part of one of those frontier lines 
between mangy business and garnished domesticity 
that occur in what are called improving neighbour- 
hoods. We are accustomed to regard increase as the 
chief feature in a great city’s progress, its well-known 
signs greeting our eyes on every outskirt. Slush- 
ponds may be seen turning into basement-kitchens ; a 
broad causeway of shattered earthenware smothers 
plots of budding gooseberry-bushes and vegetable 
trenches, foundations following so closely upon, gardens 
that the householder may be expected to find cada- 
verous sprouts from overlooked potatoes rising through 
the chinks of his cellar floor. But the other great 
process, that of internal transmutation, is not less 
curious than this encroachment of grey upon green. 
Its first erections are often only the milk-teeth of a 
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suburl), and as the district rises in dignity they are 
dislodged by those which are to endin’e. Slightness 
becomes supplanted by comparative solidity, common- 
ness by novelty, lowness and irregularity by symmetry 
and height. 

An observer of the precinct which has been named 
as an instance in point might have stood under a lamp- 
post and heard simultaneously the peal of the visitor’s 
bell from the new terrace on the right hand, and the 
stroke of tools from the musty workshops on the left. 
"Waggons laden with deals came up on this side, and 
landaus came down on the other — the former to 
lumber heavily through the old-established contractor’s 
gates, the latter to swmep fashionably into the square. 

About twelve o’clock on the day following Lord 
Moimtclere’s exliibition of himself to Christopher in 
the jeweller’s shop at Melchester, and almost at the 
identical time when the viscount was seen to come 
from the office for marriage-licenses in the same place, 
a carjiage drove nearly up to the gates of Messrs, 
blockett and Co.’s yard. A gentleman stepped out and 
looked around. He was a man whose years would 
iiave been pronounced as five-and-forty by the friendly, 
lifty by the candid, fifty- two or three by the grim. 
He was as handsome a study in grey as could be seen 
in town, there being far more of the raven’s plumage 
than of the gull’s in the, mixtine as yet ; and he had a 
glance of that practised sort which can measure people. 
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weigh them, repress them, encourage them to sprout 
and blossom as a March sun encourages crocuses, ask 
them questions, give them answers— in short, a glance 
that could do as many things as an American cooking- 
stove or a multum-in-parvo pocket-knife. But, as 
with most men of the world, this was mere mechanism : 
his actual emotions were kept so far within his person 
that they were rarely heard or seen near his features. 

On reading the builders’ names over the gateway 
he entered the yard, and asked at the office if Solomon 
Chickerel was engaged on the premises. The clerk 
was going to be very attentive, but finding the visitor 
had come only to speak to a workman, his tense atti- 
tude slackened a little, and he merely signified the foot 
of a Flemish ladder on the other side of the yard, saying, 
‘You will find him, sir, up there in the joiner’s shop.’ 

When the man in the black coat reached the top 
he found himself at the end of a long apartment as 
large as a chapel and as low as a malt-room, across 
which ran parallel carpenters’ benches to the number 
of twenty or more, a gangway being left at the side for, 
access throughout. Behind every bench there stood 
a man or two, planing, fitting, or chiselling, as the 
case might be. The visitor paused for a moment, as 
if waiting for some cessation of their violent motions 
and uproar till he could make his errand known. He 
waited ten seconds, he waited twenty; but, beyond 
that a quick look had been thrown upon him by every 
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pair of eyes, the muscular performances were in no 
way interrupted : everyone seemed oblivious of his 
presence, and absolutely regardless of his wish. In 
truth, the texture of that salmoii-coloured skin could 
be seen to be aristocratic without a microscope, and 
the exceptions artisan has ^an off-hand waj^ when 
contrasts are made painfully strong by an idler of this 
kind coming, gloved and brushed, into the very den 
where he is sweating and muddling in liis shirt-sleeves. 

The gentleman from the carriage then proceeded 
down the workshop, wading up to his knees in a sea 
of shavings, and bruising his ankles against corners of 
board and sawn-off blocks, that lay hidden like reefs 
beneath. At the ninth bench he made another venture. 

‘ Sol Ohickerel ? ’ said the man addressed, as he 
touched his plane-iron upon the oil-stone. ‘ He’s one 
of them just behind.’ 

‘ D it all, can’t one of you show me ? ’ the 

visitor angrily observed, for he had been used to more 
attention than this.' ‘Here, point him out.’ He 
lianded the man a shilling. 

‘Ho trouble to do that,’ said the workman; and 
he turned and .signified Sol by a nod without moving 
from his place. 

The stranger entered Sol’s division, and, nailing 
him with his eye, said at once : ‘ I want to speak a 
few words with you in private. Is not a Mrs. Petherwin 
your sister ? ’ 

VOL. II. 0 
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Sol started suspiciously. ‘ Has anytMtig happened 
to her ? ’ he at length said, hurriedly. 

‘ Oh no. It is on a business matter that I have 
called. You need not mind owning the relationship to 
me — ^the secret will be kept I am the brother of one 
whoi 1 you may have heard of from her — ^Lord Mount- 
clere ’ 

‘I have not. But if you will wait a minute, sir — ’ 
He went to a little glazed box at the end of the shop, 
where the foreman was sitting, and, after speaking a 
few words to this person, Sol led Moimtclere to the 
door, and down the ladder. 

‘ I suppose we cannot very well tallr here, after 
all? ’ said the gentleman when they leached the yard, 
and found several men moving about therein. 

‘ Perhaps we had better go to some room — ^the 
nearest inn will answer the purpose, will it not T ’ 

' ‘ Excellently ’ 

‘ There’s the “ Ped Lion ” o\er the Avay. They 
have a A’ery mce private room upstairs ’ 

‘ Yes, that will do.’ And passing out of the yard, 
the man Avith the glance entered the inn with Sol 
Avhere they Avere shoAvn to the parlour as requested. 

While the waiter Avas gone for some wine, which 
Mountclere ordered, the more ingenuous of the two 
resumed the conversation by saying, awkwardly: 
‘Yes, Mrs. PetherAVin is my sister, as you supposed, 

su’ : but on her accoimt I do not let it be knoAvn.’ 

* \ 
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‘ Indeed/ said Moimtclerc. ‘Well, I came to see 
you ill order to speak of a matter wliicli I tliouglit you 
might know more about than I do, for it lias taken me 
quite by surprise. My brother, Lord Mouiitclere, is, 
it seems, to be privately married to Mrs. Petherwin to- 
morrow.' 

‘ Is that really the fact? ’ said Sol, becoming quite 
shaken. ' I had no thought that such a thing could be 
possible 1 ’ 

‘ It is imminent.’ 

‘ Lather has told me that slie has lately got to know 
some nobleman ; but I never supposed there could be 
any meaning in that.’ 

‘Toil were altogether wrong,’ said Mountclere, 
leaning back in his chair and looking at Sol steadily. 

‘ Do you feel it to be a matter upon which jmu will 
congratulate her ? ’ 

‘A very different thing,’ said Sol, vehemently. 

‘ Though he is your brother, sir, I must say this, that 
I would ratlier she married the poorest man I know.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ 

‘ Prom what my father has told me of him, he is 
not — a more desirable brother-in-law to me than I shall 
be in all likelihood to him. What business has a man 
of that character to marry Berta, I should like to ask ? ’ 

‘ That’s what I say,’ returned Mountclere, reveahno- 
his satisfaction at Sol’s estimate of his noble brother ; 
it showed that he had calculated well in coming here. 

0 2 
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‘ My brother is getting old, and he has lived strangely : 
your sister is a highly respectable young lady.’ 

‘ And he is not respectable, you mean ? I know he 
is not. I worked near Lychworth once.’ 

‘ I cannot say that,’ returned Mountclere. Possibly 
a certain fraternal feehng repressed a direct assent : 
and yet this was the only representation which could be 
expected to prejudice tlie young man against the wed- 
ding, if he were such an one as the visitor supposed 
Sol to be — a man \ ulgar in sentiment and ambition, but 
pure in his anxiety for his sister’s happiness ‘ At any 
rate, we are agreed in thinking that this would be an 
unfortunate marriage for both,’ added Mountclere. 

• About both I don’t know. It may be a good thing 
for him. When do you say it is to be, sir — ^to-morrow .P ’ 
‘Yes ’ 

‘ I don’t know what to do!’ said Sol, walking up 
and down ‘If half what I have heard is true, I 
would lose a winter’s work to jirevent her marrying 
him Wliat does she want to go mixing in with people 
who despise her for ? Now look here, Mr Mountclere, 
since you have been and called me out to taUc this 
over, it is only fair that you should teU me the exact 
truth about your brother. Is it a lie, or is it true, that 
he is not fit to be the husband of a decent woman .P ’ 

‘ That is a curious enquiry,’ said Mountclere, whose 
manner and aspect, neutral as a winter landscape, had 
little in common with Sol’s warm and unrestrained 
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bearing. ‘There are reasons why I think your sister 
will not be happy witli him.’ 

• Then it is true wliat they say,’ said Sol, bringing 
down liis fist upon the table. ‘ I know your meaning 
well enoun-h. What’s to be done ? If I could only 
see her this minute, she might, be kept out of it.' 

' You think your presence would influence your 
sister — if you could see her before the rvedding ? ’ 

‘ I think it would. But rvho’s to get at her ? ’ 

‘ I am going, so you had better come on with me — 
unless it would be best for your father to come.’ 

‘Perhaps it might,’ said tlie bewildered Sol. ‘ But 
he will not be able to get away ; and it’s no use for Dan 
to go. If anybody goes I must. If she has made up 
her mind, nothing can be done by writing to her.’ 

‘ I leave at once to see Lord Mountclere,’ the other 
continued. ‘ I feel that as my brother is evidently 
ignorant of the position of Mrs. Petherwin’s family and 
connections, it is only fair in me, as his nearest rela- 
tive, to make them clear to him before it is too late.’ 

‘ You. mean that if he knew her friends were work- 
iiig-people he would not think of her as a wife ? ’Tis 
a reasonable thought. But make your mind easy : she 
has told him. I make a great mistake if she has for a 
moment thought of concealing that from him.’ 

‘She may hot have deliberately done so. But — 
and I say this with no ill-feeling — ^it is a matter known 
to few, and she may have taken no steps to undeceive 
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him. I hope to bring him to see the , .atter clearly. 
Unfortunately the thing has been so secret and hurried 
that there is barely time. I knew nothing until this 
morning — never dreamt of such a preposterous occur- 
rence.’ 

‘ Preposterous ! If it should come to pass, she would 
play her part as his lady as well as any other woman, 
and better. ' I wish there was no more reason for fear 
on my side than there is on yours. Things have come 
to a sore head when she is not considered lady enough 
for such as he. But perhaps your meaning is, that' if 
your brother were to have a son, you would lose your 
heir-presumptive title to the cor’net of Mountclere ? 
Well, ’twould be rather hard for ye, now I come to 
think o’t — upon my life, ’twould.’ 

‘The suggestion is as delicate as the atmo- 

sphere of this vile room. But let your ignorance be your 
excuse, my man. It is hardly worth while for us to 
quarrel when we both have the same object in view : 
do you think so ? ’ 

‘ That’s true — that’s true. When do you start, 
sir?’ 

‘We must leave almost at once,’ said Mountclere, 
looking at his watch. ‘ If we cannot catch the two 
o’clock train, there is no getting there to-night- — and 
to-morrow we could not possibly arrive' before one.’ 

‘ I wish there was time for me to go, and tidy a bit,’ 
said Sol, anxiously looking down at his working clothes. 
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‘i suppose you ■would not like ino 1o yo -witli ^’•ou like 
tills r 

‘ Coufound tlie clothes ! If you cannot start in 'live 
minutes, we shall not be able to go at all.’ 

^ Very -well, then — -wait -while I run across to the 
shoj-j, then I am ready. Howudo we get to the station?’ 

- kly carriage is at the corner waiting. When you 
come out I will meet you at the gates.’ 

Sol then hurried dowmstairs, and, a minute or t^vo 
later, Mr. Mountclere, looking like a man bent on policy 
at any price. The carriage was brought round by the 
time that Sol reappeared from the yard. He entered 
and sat down beside Mountclere, not without a sense 
that he was spoiling good igiholstery : the coacliman 
then allowed the lash of his whip 1o alight with the 
force of a small fly upon the horses, which set them up 
in an angiy trot. Sol rolled oji beside his new ac- 
quaintance with the shamefaced look of a man going 
to prison in a van, for pedestrians occasionally gazed 
at him, full of what seemed to himself to be ironical 
surprise. 

‘ I am afraid I ought to have changed my clothes 
after all,’ he said, writhing under a perception of the 
contrast between them. ‘ Hot knowing anything about 
this, I ain’t a bit prepared. If I had got even my 
second-best hat, it wouldn’t be so bad.’ 

‘ It makes no difference,’ said Mountclere, inani- 
mately. 
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‘ Or I miglit liave brought my portmantle with 
some things.’ 

‘ It really is not important.’ 

On reaching the station they found there were yet 
a few minutes to spare, which Sol made use of in 
writing a note to his father, to explain what had 
occurred. 
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CHAPTEr. XLIV. 

THE DONGASTLES’ RESIDENCE ; AND OUTSIDE THE SAME. 

]\1es. Doncastle’s dressing-bell bad rung, but Menlove, 
tbe lady’s maid, having at the same time received a 
letter by the evening post, paused to read it before 
replying to the summons : — 

'Lychworth Court, Weduesday. 

‘ Darling Louisa, — I can assure you that I am no 
more hkety than yourself to form another attachment. 
Ear from ,it, indeed, as you 'will perceive by what 
follows. -Before we left town I thought that to be able 
to see you occasionally Avas sufficient for happiness, 
but clown in this lonelj’ place the case is different. In 
short, my dear, I ask you to consent to a union with 
me as soon as you possibly can. Your prettiness has 
Avon my eyes and lips completely, sweet, and I lie 
aAvake at night to think of the golden curls you 
allo'wed to escape from their confinement on those nice 
times of private .clothes, Avhen we Avalked in the park 
and slipped the bonds of service, Avhich you Avere 
never born to any more than I. . . . 
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‘ Had not my own feelings been so strong, I should 
liave told you at the first dash of my pen that what I 
expected is coming to pass at last — the old dog is 
going to be privately married to Mrs. P. Yes, indeed, 
and the wedding is coming off to-morrow, secret as 
the grave. All her friends will doubtless leave service 
on account of it. What he does now makes httle 
difference [to me, of course, as I had akeady given 
warning, but I shall stick to him like a Briton in spite 
of it. He has to-day made me a 23resent, and a further 
five pounds for 3’ourself, expecting you to hold your 
tongue on every matter connected with Mrs. P.’s 
friends, and to say nothing to any of them about this 
marriage until it is over. His lordship impressed this 
upon me very strong, and famihar as a brother, and 
of course we obey his instructions to the letter ; for I 
need hardly say that unless he keeps his promise to 
help me in setting up the shop, our nuptials cannot be, 
consumed. His help depends upon our obedience, as 
you are aware. . . .’ 

This, and much more, was from her very last lover, 
Lord Mountclere’s valet, who had been taken in hand 
directly she had convinced herself of Joey’s hopeless 
youthfulness. The missive sent Mrs. Menlove’s spirits 
soaring like spring larks ; she flew upstairs in answer 
to the bell with a joyful, triumphant look, which the 
illuminated figure of Mrs. Doncastle in her dressing- 
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ronm could not r[iutG repress. One could almost forgive 
Mcnlove her arts when so modest a result brought such 
vast c()nle]il. 

hirs. Doncastle seemed inclined to make no remark 
during tlie dressing, and at last Menlove could repress 
hei’seir ]io loiiner. 

‘ I sliould lilcc to name something to 3 mu, m’m.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ I shall be wishing to leave soon, if it is conve- 
nient.’ 

‘ Very well, Menlove,’ answered Mrs. Doncastle, as 
she serenel}^ surveyed her right eyebrow in tlie glass. 
‘ Am I to take this as a formal notice? ’ 

‘If you please; but I could stay a wmek or two 
be^mnd the month if suitable. I am going to be 
married — that’s what it is, m’m,’ 

‘ Oil ! 1 am glad to hear it, though I am sorry to 

lose you.’ 

‘ It is Lord Mountclere’s valet — Mr. Tipman — m’m.’ 

‘ Indeed.’ 

Menlove went on building up Mrs. Doncastle’s liair 
awhile in silence. 

‘I suppose you heard the other news that arrived 
in town to-daj^, m’m ’ she* said again. ‘ Lord Mount- 
clere is going to be married to-morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow ? , Are you quite sure ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, m’m. Mr.' Tipman has just told me so in 
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his letter. He is going to be married to Mrs. Petlier 
win. It is to be quite a private wedding.’ 

Mrs, Doncastle made no remark, and she remained 
in the same still position as before ; but a countenanee 
expressing transcendent surpi’isc was reflected to Men- 
love bj" the glass. 

At tliis siglit Menlove’s tongue so burned to go 
further, and unfold the lady’s relations witli the butler 
downstairs, that she would have lost a montli’s wages 
to be at liberty to do it. Tlie disclosure was almost 
too magnificent to be repressed. To deny herself so 
exquisite an indulgence required an effort which 
nothing on earth could have sustained save the one 
thing that did sustain it — the knowledge that upon her 
silence hung the most enormous desideratum in the 
world, her own marriage. Slie said no more, and 
Mrs. Doncastle went away. 

It was an ordinary family dinner that day, but their 
nephew Heigh happened to be present. Just as they 
were sitting down !Mi’s. Doncastle said to her husband-: 

‘ Why have you not told me of the wedding to-morrow ? 
— or don’t you know anything about it ? ’ 

‘ Wedding ? ’ said Mr. Doncastle. 

‘ Lord Mountclere is to be married to ]\Irs. Pether- ' 
win quite privately.’ 

‘ Good God ! ’ said some person , 

Mr. Doncastle did not speak the words ; they were 
not spoken by Neigh ; they seemed to float over the 
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room and round the walls, as if originating in some 
spiritualistic source. Yet Mrs. Don castle, remembering 
the symptoms of attachment between Ethell^erta and 
her nepliew which had appeared during tlie summer, 
looked towards Neigh instantly, as if she thought the 
words must have come from him after all ; l^ut Neigh’s 
face v/as perfectly calm ; he, together witli lier hus- 
baud, was sitting "with liis e^^es fixed in the dfiection of 
the sideboard ; and turning to tlie same s]:)ot she 
beheld Chickerel standing pale as death, bis lijis being 
parted as if he did not know where he was. 

‘ Did you speak ? ’ said kirs. Doncastlc, looking 
with astonishment at the butler. 

‘ Chickerel, what’s the matter — are you ill ? ’ said 
Mr. Don castle, simultaneously. ‘ Was it you who said 
tliat ? ’ 

‘ I did, sir,’ said Chickerel, in a husky voice, scarcely 
above a whisper. ‘ I could not help it.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ She is my daughter, and it shall be known at once ! ’ 

‘ Who is -your daughter ? ’ 

He paused a few moments nervously. ‘ Mrs. 
Petherwin,’ he said. 

Upon this announcement Neigh looked at poor 
Cliiclrerel as if he saw through him into the wall. 
Mrs. Doncastle uttered a faint exclamation and leant 
back in her chair : the ,bai‘e possibifity of the truth of 
Chickerel’s claims to such paternity shook her to pieces 
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when she viewed her intimacies with Ethelberta during 
the past season — the court she had paid her, the 
arrangements she had entered into to please her; 
above all, the dinner-party which she had contrived 
and carried out solely to gratify Lotd Mountclere and 
bring him into personal coinmunication with the 
general favourite ; thus making herself probably the 
chief though unconscious instrument in 2:)romoting a 
match by which her butler was to become father-in-law 
to a peer she delighted to honour. The crowd of 
perceptions almost took away her hfe ; she closed her 
eyes in a white shiver. 

‘ Do you mean to say that the lady who sat here at 
dinner at the same time that Lord Mountclere was. 
present, is your daughter ? ’ asked Doncastle. 

‘-Yes, sir,’ said Chickerel, respectfully. ■ 

‘ How did she come to be your daughter ? ’ 

‘ I Well, she is my daughter, sir.’ 

‘ Did you educate her ? ’ 

‘ Hot altogether, sir. She, was a very clever child. 
Lady Petherwin took a deal of trouble about her edu- 
cation. Thej^ were both left widows about the same 
time : the son died, then the father. My daughter was 
only seventeen then. But though she’s older now, her 
marriage with Lord Mountclere means misery. He 
ought to marry another woman.’ 

‘ It is very extraordinary,’ Mr. Doncastle mur- 
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mio'cd, ‘II’ you arc ill you Jiail l)L'UL‘r o-q and rest 
3'0iir.';(3lf. Chickerel. Send in Tlioina?.' 

Chickcrol, wlio seemed to be mucli disturbed, then 
very gladly left the room, and dinner proceeded. But 
sucli 'A\as the peculiarit}' of the case, lliat, tliougli there 
was in it neitlicr murder, robbery, illness, accident, lire, 
or any otlier of the tragic and legitimate shakers 
of human nerves, two of tlie three who were gathered 
there sat through the meal without the least con- 
sciousness of Avhat viands had com])osed it. Im- 
pressiveness depends as much upon projhnquity as 
upon magnitude ; and to have lionoured unawares the 
daughter of the vilest Antipodean miscreant and 
murderer would have been less discoinlitiim to Mi’s. 
Doiicastle than it was to make the same blunder with 
the daughter of a respectable servant who happened 
to live in her own house. To iSleigh the announce- 
inent was as the catastrophe of a story already l)egun, 
rather than as an isolated "wonder. Ethelberta’s words 
liad prepared him for something, though tlie nature of 
that thing was unknown. 

‘ Chickerel ought not to have kept us in ignorance 
of this — of course he ought not I ’ said Mrs. Doncastle, 
as soon as they were left alone. 

‘ I don't see why not,’ replied Mr. Doncastle, who 
took the matter very coolly, as was his custom. 

‘ Then she herself should have let it be known.’ 

‘If or does that follow. You didn’t tell Mrs. 
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Petlierwin tliat your grandfather narrowly escaped 
hanging for shooting his rival in a duel.’ 

‘ Of course not. There was no reason why I should 
give extraneous information. 

‘ JSTor was there any reason why slie should. As 
for Chickerel, he doubtless felt , how unbecoming it 
would be to make personal remarks upon one of your 
guests — Ha-ha-ha ! Well, well — ^Ha-ha-ha-ha ! ’ 

‘ I know this,’ said Mrs, Honcastle in great anger, 
‘ that if my father had been in tlie room, I should not 
have let the fact pass unnoticed, and treated him like a 
stranger ! ’ 

‘ Would you have had her introduce Chickerel to 
us all round ? My dear Margaret, it was a complicated 
position for a woman.’ 

‘ Then she ought not to have come.’ 

‘ There may be something in that, though she was 
dining out at other houses as good as ours. Well, I 
should have done just as she did, for the joke of the 
thing. • Ha-ha-ha ! — ^it is very good — very. It was a 
case in which the appetite for a jest would overpower 
the sting of conscience in any well-constituted being — 
that, my dear, I must maintain.’ 

‘ I say she should not have come ! ’ answered Mrs. 
Honcastle, firmly, ‘ Of course I shall dismiss Chickerel.’ 

‘ Of course you will do no such thing. I have never 
had a butler in the house before who suited me so well. 
It is a great credit to the man to have such a daughter. 
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r.TinXAJKRTA. 

r.A''! T am not sure tliat we do no?. deriv(' some lustre 
of a hiimble kind from liis presonca' in llm liouso. But, 
sei’iuiisly, I wonder at 3'our sbort-sipliludnes.s, when 
Tou know (lie troubles we Imve had ilii'oiinh o'ettiiio’ 
new men from nobod}^ knows where.’ 

Ixeigli, perceiving that tlie.breezc in the almo.sp]ierc 
mipTii. ultimately intensify to a palpal)lc Idack squall, 
seemed to think it would be wmll lo take- leave of his 
uncle and aunt as soon as ho convcnienll\’ could: 
nevertheless, he was much less discomposcfl by the 
situation tlian by the active cause whicb had led to it. 
When Mrs. Doncastle arose, lier huslauid said lie was 
going to speak to Chickerel for a minute oi' two, and 
Keigh followed his aunt upstairs. 

rresentl)' Doncastle joined them. ‘I have .been 
talking to Chickerel,’ he said. ‘ It is a very emuous 
ailair — this marriage of his daughter and Lord Mount- 
clore. The whole situation is the most astoundino- I 

O 

have ever met with. The man is quite ill about the 
news. lie has shown me a letter which has just reached 
him from his son on the same subject. Lord klount- 
clere’s brother and this jmung man have actually gone 
off together to try to prevent the wedding, and Chick- 
erel has asked to be allowed to go himself, if he can 
get soon enough to the station to catch the night mail. 
Of course he ma}^ go if he wishes.’ 

‘ What a funny thing.! ’ said the lady, with a wretch- 
edly factitious smile. ‘ The times have taken a strange 
VOL. ir. p 
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turn when the angry parent of the comedy, who goes 
post-haste to prevent the iindiitiful daughter’s rash 
marriage, is a gentleman from below stairs, and the 
unworthy lover a peer of the realm ! ’ 

hieigh spoke for almost the first time. ‘I don’t 
blame Chickerel in objecting to Lord Mountclere. 
I should object to him myself if I had a daughter. I 
never liked him.’ 

‘Why? ’ said Mrs. Doncastle, lifting her eyelids as 
if the act were a heavy task. 

‘ For reasons which don’t generally appear.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said _Mr. Doncastle in a low tone. ‘ Still we 
must not believe all we hear.’ 

‘ Is Chickerel going ? ’ said Yeigh. 

‘ He leaves in five or ten minutes,’ said Doncastle. 

After a few further words Heigh mentioned that he 
was unable to stay longer that evening, and left them. 
When he had reached the outside of the door he walked 
a little way up the pavement and back again, as if 
reluctant to lose sight of the street, finally standing 
under a lamp-post whence he could command a view 
of Mr. Doncastle’s front. Presently a man came out 
in a great-coat and with a small bag in his hand; 
Heigh at once recognising the person as Chickerel, 
went up to him. 

‘ Mr. Doncastle tells me you are going on a sudden 
journey. At what time does your train leave ? ’ Heigh 
asked. 
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‘I go b}' llie ten o’clock, sir : I liopc it is a third- 
clnss,’ said Cliickcrel ; ‘ tlioiigli I am afraid it ma}' not 
be.’ 

‘ It is as miicli as you will do to get to the station/ 
said Heigh, turning the face of his watch to the light. 
‘ Here, come into my cab — I ani driving that way.’ 

‘ Thank 3^11, sir,’ said Chickerel. 

Heigh called a cab at the first opportunity, and 
they entered and drove along together. Heither sjioke 
diming the journey. Wlien they were driving up to 
the station entrance Heigh looked again to see the hour. 

‘ You have not a minute to lose,’ he said, in repressed 
anxiety. ‘ And 3mur joimney ivill be expensive : in- 
stead of walking from Anglebury to Knollsea, you had 
better drive — above all, don’t lose time. Take this 
from me, since the emergency is great.’ He handed 
something to Chickerel folded up small. 

The butler took it without enquiry, and stepped out 
hastily. 

‘ I sincerely hope she Well, good-night, 

Chickerel,’ continued Heigh, ending his words abruptty. 
The cab containing him drove again towards the 
station-gates, leaving Chickerel standing on the kerb. 

He passed through the booking-office, and looked 
at the paper Heigh had put into his hand. It was a 
five-pound note. 

Chickerel mused on the circumstance as he took his 
ticket and got into the train. 

p 2 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE EAILT7AY — THE SEA — THE SHORE BEYOND. 

By this time Sol and the Honourable Edcfar Monntclere 

O 

had gone far on their journey into Wessex. L^^ch worth 
Court, Mountclere’s destination, though several miles 
from Knollsea, was most easily accessible by the same 
route as that to the village, the latter being the place for 
which Sol was bound. Erom the feAv words that passed 
between them on the way, Monntclere became more 
stubborn than ever in a belief that this was a carefully 
laid trap of the fair Ethelberta’s to ensnare his brother 
without revealing to him her family ties, which it there- 
fore behoved him to make clear with the utmost force 
of representation before the fatal union had been con- 
tracted. Being himself the viscount’s only remaining 
brother and near relative, the disinterestedness of his 
motives may be left to imagination ; that there was 
much real excuse for his conduct must, however, be 
borne in mind. Whether his attempt would prevent 
the union was another question : he believed that, 
conjoined with his personal influence over the viscount, 
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and the importation of Sol as a firebrand to throw be 
t%veen the betrothed pair, it might do so. 

About half an lioiu' before sunset the two individ- 
uals, linked by their differences, reached the point of 
railway at which the branch to Sandboiirne left the 
main line. They had taken tickets for Sandbourne, 
intending to go thence to KnoUsea by the steamer that 
plied between the two places during the summer months 
— making this a short and direct route. But it occurred 
to Mountclere on the way that, summer being over, the 
steamer might possibly have left off running, the wind 
might be too high for a small boat, and no large one 
micfht be at hand for hire : therefore it would be safer 
to go Id}' train to Anglebury, and the remaining sixteen 
miles lay driving over the hills, even at a great loss of 
time. 

Accident, horvever, determined otherwise. They 
were in the station at the junction, enquiring of an 
' official if the ‘ SpeedAvell ’ had ceased to run, when a 
countryman wdio had just come up from Sandbourne 
stated tliat, tliough the ‘ Speedwell ’ had left off for the 
year, there was that day another steamer at Sand- 
bourne. This steamer would of necessity return to 
Knohsea that evening, partly because several people 
from that place had been on board, and also because 
tlie KnoUsea folk were waiting for groceries and 
draperies from London : there was not an ounce of 
tea or a hundred- weight of coal in the viUage, owing 
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to tlie recent winds, which had detained the jn'ovision 
parcels at Sandbourne, and kept the colliers up Channel 
until the change of weather this day. To introduce 
necessaries by a roundabout laud journey was not 
easy when they had been ordered by the other and 
habitual route. The boat returned at sis o’clock. 

So on they went to Sandbourne, driving off to the 
pier directly they reached that place, for it was getting 
towards night. The steamer was there, as the man 
had told them, much to the relief of Sol, who, being 
extremely anxious to enter Enollsea before a late hour, 
had known that this was the only way in which it 
could be done. 

Some unforeseen incident delayed the boat, and 
they walked up and down the pier to wait. The pros- 
pect was gloomy enough. The wind was 'north-east ; 
the sea along shore was a chalky-green, though com- 
paratively calm, this part of the coast forming a shelter 
from wind in its present quarter. The clouds had dif- 
ferent velocities, and some of them shone with a 
coppery glare, produced by rays fi’om the west wliicli 
did not enter the inferior atmosphere at all. It was 
reflected on the distant waves in patches, with an effect 
as if the waters were at those particular spots stained 
with blood. This departed, and what daylight was left 
to the earth came from strange and unusual quarters 
of the heavens. The zenith would be bright, as if 
that were’ the place of the sun ; then all overhead 
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vroiild close, and a whiteness in iho east would give tlie 
apj-joarance of morning; while a haiik as thick as a 
wall barricaded the west, which looked as if it had no 
accjuaintance with sunsets and would blush red no 
more. 

‘Any other passengers ? ’^ shouted the master of 
the steamboat. ‘ We must be off ; it ma}^ be a dirty 
night.’ 

Sol and Moimtclere went on board, find the pier 
receded in the dusk. 

‘ Shall we have any difficult}^ in getting into Knoll- 
sea Bay ? ’ said Moimtclere. 

‘ blot if the wind keeps wliere it is for another lionr 
or two.’ 

‘ I fancy it is shifting to the east’ard,’ said Sol. 

The captain looked as if he had thought the same 
thing. 

‘ I hope I sliall be able to get home to-night,’ said 
a Knollsea woman. ‘ My little children be left alone. 
Your mis’ess is in a bad way, too — isn’t she, skipper ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And you’ve got the doctor from Sandbourne 
aboard, to tend her ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then you’ll be sure to put into Knollsea, if you 
can ? ’ 

^ Yes. Don’t be alarmed, ma’am. We’ll do what 
we can. • But no one must boast.’ 
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The skipper’s remark was the result of an observa- 
tion that the wind had at last flown to the east, the 
single point of the compass whence it could affect 
Enollsea Bay. The result of tliis change was soon per- 
ceptible. About midway in their transit the land 
elbowed out to a bold chalk promontory ; beyond this 
stretched a vertical wall of the same cliff; in a line 
parallel with their course. In fair weather it was pos- 
sible and customary to steer close along under this 
hoary facade for the distance of a mile, there being six 
fathoms of water within a few boats’ lengths of the 
precipice. But it was an ugly spot at the best of times, 
landwaid no less than seaward, the cliff rounding off 
at the top in vegetation, like a forehead with low- 
grown hair, no defined edge being provided as a 
warning to unwary pedestrians on the downs above. 

As the wind sprang up stronger, white clots 
could be discerned at the water level, rising and falling 
against the black band of shaggy weed that formed a 
sort of skirting to the base of the wall. They were 
the first-fruits of the new east blast, which shaved 
the face of the cliff like a razor — gatherings of foam 
in the shape of heads, shoulders, and arms of snowy 
whiteness, apparently struggling to rise from the deeps, 
and ever sinking back to their old levels again. They 
reminded an observer of a drowning scene in a picture 
of the Deluge. At some points the face of rock was 
hollowed into gaping caverns, and the water began to 
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tliiinclcr into these with a leap that was on]}' to])ped by 
tlie reboinid seaward aejain. The vessel’s head was 
kept a little further to sea, but beyond thnt everything 
went oil as usual. 

Tile precipice was still in view, and before it 
several huge columns of rock appeared, detached from 
the mass behind. Two of these were particularly notice- 
able in the grey air — one vertical, stout and square ; 
the other slender and tapering. The}' were indi- 
vidualised as husband and wife by the coast men. The 
waves leapt up their sides like a pack of hounds ; this, 
however, thougli fearful in its boisterousness, was 
nothing to the terrible games that sometimes went on 
round the knees of those s:iants in stone. Yet it was 
sufficient to cause the course of the frail steamboat to 
be altered yet a little more — from south-west-by-south 
to south-by-west — to give the breakers a still wider 
berth. 

‘ I wish we had gone by land, sir ; ’twould have 
been surer play,’ said Sol to Mountclere, a cat-and-dog 
friendship having arisen between them. 

‘ Y'es,’ said Mountclere. ‘ Knollsea is an abomi- 
nable place to get into with an east wind blowing, they 
say.’ 

Another circumstance conspired to inaAe their land- 
ing more difficult, which Mountclere knew nothing of. 
With the wind easterly, 'the highest sea prevailed in 
Knollsea Bay from the slackening of flood-tide to the 
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iirst hour of ebb. At that time the water outside stood 
without a current, aud ridges and hollows chased each 
other towards the beach imchecked. When the tide 
was setting strong up or down Channel its flow across 
the mouth of the bay thrust aside, to some extent, the 
landward plunge of the waves. 

We glance for a moment at the state of afiairs on 
the land they were nearing. 

This was the time of year to know the truth about 
the innei natui e and character of Knollsea ; for to see 
Knollsea with its summer smile on was to see a cour- 
tiei before a king ; Knollsea was not to be known by 
such simple means. The' half-dozen detached villas 
used as lodging-houses in the summer, standing aloof 
from the cots of the permanent race, rose in the dusk' 
of this gusty evening, emjDty, silent, damp, and dark as 
tombs. The gravel walks leading to them were in- 
vaded by leaves and tufts of grass. As the darkness 
thickened the wind increased, and each blast raked the 
iron railings before the houses till they hummed as if 
in a song of derision. Certainly it seemed absurd at 
this time of year that human beings should expect 
comfort in a spot capable of such moods as these. 

However, one of the houses looked cheerful, and 
that was the dwelling to which Ethelberta had gone. 
Its gay external coloiws might as well have been black 
for anything that could be seen of them now, but an 
unblinded window revealed inside it a room bright and 
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'warm. IL was illuminated by fireliglit only. Witliin, 
Ethclberta appeared against tlie curtains, close to tlie 
glass. She was watching through a, binocular a faint 
liiihl which had become visible in the direction of the 
bluJT far away over the bay. 

‘ Here is the “Spruce” at last, I think,’ she said to 
her sister, who was by the fire. ‘ I hope they will be 
able to land tlie things I have ordered. They are on 
board I know.’ 

The wind continued to rise till at length something 
from the lungs of the gale alighted like a feather upon 
the pane, and remained there sticking. Seeing the 
substance, Ethelberta opened tlie window to secure it. 
The fire roared and the pictures kicked the walls ; she 
closed the sash, and brought to the light a crisp frag- 
ment of foam. 

‘ How suddenly the sea must have risen,’ said 
Picotee. 

The servant entered the room. ‘Please, mis’ess 
says she is afraid you won’t have your things to-night, 
’m. They say the steamer can’t land, and mis’ess wants 
to kno'w if she can do anything ? ’ 

‘ It is of no consequence,’ said Ethelberta. ‘ They 
will come some time, unless they go to the bottom.’ 

The girl left the room. ‘ Shall we go down to the 
shore and see what the night is like ? ’ said Ethelberta. 
‘ This is the last opportunity I shall have.’ 

‘ Is it right for us to go, considering you are to be 
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mariieO. to-morrow ? ’ said Picotee, who had, small affec- • 
tioii for nature iii this mood. 

Her sister laughed. ‘ Let us put on our cloaks — 
nobody will know us. 1 am sorry to leave this grim 
and primitive place, even for L 3 mhworth Court.’ 

They wrapped themselves up, and descended the 
hill. 

On drawing near the battling line of breakers which • 
marked the meeting of sea and land thej^ could perceive 
within the nearly invisible horizon an equilateral tiiangle 
of lights. It was formed of three stars, a red on the 
one side, a green on the other, and a white on the 
summit. This, composed of mast-head and side lamps, 
was all that was visible of the ‘ Spruce,’ which now faced 
end-on about half a mile distant, and was still nearing 
the pier. The girls went farther, and stood on the' 
foreshore, listening to the din. Seaward appeared., 
nothing distinct save a black horizontal band em- 
bodying itself out of the grey water, strengthening its 
blackness, and enlarging till it looked like a nearing 
wall. It w^as the concave face of a coming wave. On 
its summit a white edging arose with the aspect of a 
lace frill ; it broadened, and fed over the front with 
a terrible concussion. Then all before them was a sheet 
of whiteness, which spread with amazgig rapidity, till 

I 

they found themselves standing in the midst of it, as 
in a field of snow. Both felt a cold chiU encircling 
their ankles, and they rapidly ran up the beach. 
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‘ You girls, come away there, or youll be washed 
off : what need have ye for going so near ? ’ 

Ethelberta recognised the stentorian voice as that 
of Captain Flower, wlio, witli a party of boatmen, was 
discovered to be standing near, under the shelter of a 
wall. He did not know them in the gloom, and tliey 
took care that he should not. Tliey retreated farther 
up the beach, when tlie hissing fleece of frotli slid again 
down the shingle, dragging the pebbles under it with a 
rattle as of a beast gnawing bones. 

The spot whereon the men stood was called ‘ Down- 
under-wall ; ’ it was a nook commanding; a full view of 
the bay, and hither the nautical portion of the village 
unconsciously gravitated on windy afternoons and 
nights, to discuss past disasters in the reticejit spirit in- 
duced by a sense that they might at any moment be 
repeated. The stranger who should walk the shore on 
roaring and sobbing November eves when there was 
not light sufficient to guide his footsteps, and muse on 
the absoluteness of the solitude, would be surprised by 
a smart ‘ Good-night ’ being returned from this corner 
in company with the echo of his tread. In summer the 
six or eight perennial figures stood on the breezy side of 
the wall — in winter and in rain to leeward ; but no 
weather was known to dislodge them. 

‘ I had no sooner come ashore than the wind began 
to fly round,’ said the previous speaker ; ‘ and it must 
liave been about the time they were off St. Lucas’s. 
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“ She’ll put back for certain,” I said ; and I had no 
more thought o’ vseeing her than John’s set-net that was 
carried round the point o’Monday.’ 

‘ Poor feller ; his wife beinor in such a state makes 

O 

him anxious to land if ’acan : that’s what ’tis, plain 
enough.’ 

‘ Why that ? ’ said Flower. 

‘ The doctor’s aboard, ’a believe : “ I’ll have . the 
most understanding man in Sandbourne, cost me little 
or much,” he said.’ 

‘ She’s better,’ said the other. ‘ I called lialf an 
hour afore dark.’ 

Flower, being an experienced man, knew how the 
judgment of a ship’s master was liable to be warped 
by family anxieties, many instances of the same having 
occurred in the history of navigation. He felt uneas}^, 
for he knew the deceit and guile of this bay far better 
than did the master of the-‘ Spruce,’ who, till within a 
few recent months, had been a stranger to the place. 
Indeed, it was the bay which had made Flower what 
he was, instead of a man in thriving retirement. The 
two great ventures of his life had been blown ashore 
and broken up within that very semicircle. The sturdy 
sailor now stood with his eyes fixed on the triangle of 
lights which showed that the steamer liad not relin- 
quished her intention of bringing up inside the pier if 
possible ; his right hand was in his pocket, where it 
played with a large key which lay there. It was the 
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koy of the life-boni slied, nnd Flowin' ■wnis coxswain. 
Ilis musing wciS on the ])ossil')iliiY of a use foi' it this 
niirlit. 

II apigen.red that tlie caj)tain ol’ tlie ‘ ?])riice ’ was 
aiming to pass in under tlic'lee of tlie jhier ; Ijiit 
a strono- current of four or five knots was rimnino- 
between tlie piles, drifting tlie steamer awa}' at every 
attempt as soon as tlie engine was stopped. To come 
in on tlie oilier side was dangerous, tlie hull of the 
vessel being likely to crash against and overthrow the 
fragile erection, with damage to herself also. Flower, 
who had disappeared for a few minutes, now came 
back. 

‘It is just possible I can make ’em heai- with the 
trumpet, now they be to leeward,’ he said, and pro- 
ceeded with two or three others to grope his way out 
upon the pier, which consisted simpl}- of a row of rotten 
piles covered with rotten planking, no balustrade of 
any kind existing to keep the luiAvary from tumbling 
off. At the water level the piles were eaten away by 
the action of the sea to about the size of a man’s wrist, 
and at every fresh influx the whole structure trembled 
like a spider’s web. In this lay the danger of makino- 
fast, for a strong pull from a headfast rope might drag 
the erection completely over. Flower arrived at the 
end, where a lantern hung. 

‘ “Spruce ” ahoy ! ’ he 'blared through the spealdng 
trumpet two or three times. 
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There seemed to be a reply of some sort from the 
steamer. 

‘ Tuesday’s gale hev loosened the pier, Cap’n Ounce ; 
the bollards be too' weak to make fast to : must land 
in boats if ye will land, but dangerous ; yer wife is out 
of danger, and ’tis a boy-y-y-y ! ’ . 

Ethelberta and Picotee were at this time standing 
on the beach a hundred and fifty yards off. Whether 
or not the master of the steamer received the informa- 
tion volunteered by Flower, the two girls saw the 
triangle of lamps get narrow at its base, reduce them- 
selves to two in a vertical line, then to one, then to dark- 
ness. The ‘ Spruce ’ had turned her head from Knollsea. 

‘ They have gone back, and I shall not have my 
things after all ! ’ said Ethelberta. ‘ Well, I must do 
without them.’ 

‘ You see, ’twas best to play sure,’ said Flower to 
his comrades, in a tone of complacency. ‘ They might 
have been able to do it, but ’twas risky. The shop- 
folk be out of stock, I hear, and the visiting lady up the 
hill is terribly in want of clothes, so ’tis said. 'But 
what’s that ? Ounce ought to have put back afore.’ 

Then the lantern which hung at the end of the 
jetty was taken down, and the darkness enfolded 
everything from view. The bay became nothing but a 
voice, the foam an occasional touch uj)on the face, the 
^ Spruce ’ an imagination, the pier a memory. Every- 
thing ceased upon the senses but one; that yms the 
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vrinf]. It mauled tlicir persons like' a laiiul, and caused 
every sernp of llieir raimenl to tiiy westward. To 
stand with the face to sea broiiglit semi-siifTocaiion, 
from the intense pressure ol air. 

Tiie boatmen retired to their position under the 
wall. If) loun<m amain in silence. Conversation was not 
considc]*cd necessary : their sense of each other’s iwe- 
sence formed a kind of conversation. j\[canwhilc 
Picotee and Ethclberta went up the hill. 

‘ If 3 'our wedding were going to be a ])ubli(M.mc, 
what a misfortune this delay of the jaackages would 
bed said Picotee. 

‘3^es,’ replied the elder. 

I tliink the bracelet the prettiest of all the presents 
he brought, to-day — do you? ’ 

' It is the most valuable.’ 

‘Lord Mountclere is veiy kind, is he not? I like 
him a great deal better than I did — do you, Berta? ’ 

‘ Yes, very much Better,’ said Ethel berta, warming 
a little. ‘ If he were not so suspicious at odd moments 
I should like him exceedingly. But I must cure him 
of that by a regular course of treatment, and then 
he’ll be very nice.’ 

‘ Eor an old man. He likes you better than any 
young man would take the trouble to do. I wish 
'somebody else were old too.’ 

‘ He will be some day.,’ 

‘ Yes, but ’ 

- VOL. II. Q 
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‘ Never mind : time will straighten many crooked 
things.’ 

‘ Do yon ihink Lord Monntclere has reached home 
by this time ? ’ 

‘ I should think so : though I believe he had to call 
at the parsonage before leaving Knollsea.’ 

‘ Had he ? What for ? ’ 

‘Why, of coiiise somebodj’- must ’ 

‘ Oh, yes. Do you think anybody in Knollsea knows 
it IS going to be except us and the parson ? ’ 

‘ I sujipose the clerk knows.’ 

‘ I wonder if a peer has ever been married so pri- 
vately before.’ 

‘ Frequently : when he marries far beneath him, as 
in this case But even if I could have had it, I should 
not have liked a slio^vy wedding. I have had no ex- 
perience as a bride except in the jirivate form of the 
ceremony.’ 

‘Berta, I am sometimes uneasy about you even 
now, and I ivant to ask you one thing, if I may. Are 
you doing this for my sake ? Would you have married 
Mr Julian if it had not been for me ? ’ 

‘ It is difficult to say exactly. It is possible that if 
I had had no relations at aU, I might have married him 
And I might not ’ 

‘ I don’t intend to marry ’ 

‘ In that case you will live with me at Lychworth 
However, we AviU leave such details till the ground- 
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'.vorlc is confirmed. When avc li'c-l iiith'iors will you sec 
if ilm boxes have been jn'operl}' corded, and arc quite 
ready to be sent for? Then come in and sit by the fire, 
and I'll sino' some soiius to you.’ 

' Sad ones, 3^11 mean.’ 

‘ Xo, then : they shall not be sad.' 

' Perha])s the}* ma}* be tbe last you will ever sing to 
me.' 

‘ They may be. Such a thing has occurred.’ 

‘ But we will not think so. We'll supjio.^^e you arc 
to sing many to me yet.’ 

‘ Yes. There’s good sense in that, Picotce. In a 
world Vvliere 1,he blind only are cheerful we shoidd all 
do well to ]mt out our eyes. There, I did not mean to 
get into this state : forgive me, Picotce. It is because 
I have had a thought — why I cannot tell — that as much 
as this man brings to me in rank and gifts he may take 
out of me in tears.’ 

‘ Berta ! ’ 

‘ But there’s no reason in it — not any ; for not in a 
single matter does what has been supply us with any 
certain ground for knowing what AviU be in the world. 
I have seen marriages wdiere happiness might have been 
said to be ensured, and they have been all sadness after- 
wards ; and I have seen those in which the prospect 
was black as night, and they have led on to a time of 
sweetness and comfort. > And I have seen marriages 

O 

neither joyful nor sorry, that have become either as 

a 2 
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accident forced them to become, the persons having no 
voice in it at all. Well, then, why should I be afraid 
to make a plunge when chance is as trustworthy as 
calculation ? ’ 

‘ If you don’t like liim well enough, don’t have him, 
Berta. There’s time enough to put it off even now ’ 

‘ Oh, no I would not upset a well-considered 
com’se on the haste of an impulse. Our will should 
withstand our misgivings. How let us see if all has 
been packed, and then we’U sing ’ 

That evening, ^ liile the wind was wheeling round 
and round the dwelling, and the calm eye of the light- 
house afar was the single speck perceptible of the out- 
side world from the door of Ethelberta’s temporary 
home, the music of songs mmgled with the stroke of 
the wind across the iron railings, and was swept on in 
the general tide of the gale, and the noise of the 
rolling sea, tiU not the echo of a tone remained. 

An hour before this singing, an old gentleman 
might have been seen to alight fiom a little one-horse 
brougham, and enter the door of EnoUsea parsonage. 
He was bent upon obtaining an entrance to the ’vicar’s 
.study without giving his name. 

But it happened that the vicar’s wife was sitting in 
the front room, making a piQow-case for the children’s 
bed out of an old surphce which had been excommuni- 
cated the previous Easter ; she heard the new-comer’s 
voice through the partition, started, and went quickly 
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lo Jier Imsband. who was, wliere lie ought to liavcbeen, 
in Ins study. At her entry he looked up with an ab- 
stracted gaze, having been lost in meditation over a 
little schooner which he was attempting to rig for their 
youngest boy. At a. w^ord from Iiis Avife on the sus- 
pected name of the visitor, he resumed his earlier 
occupation of inserting a feAv strong sentences, full of 
the o1)servation of maturer life, betAveen the lines of a 
sermon Avritten during his first years of ordination, in 
order to make it aA^ailable for the coming Sunday. 
His Avife then vanished Avitli tlie little ship in Iier hand, 
and the visitor appeared. A talk Avent on in Ioav 
tones. 

After a ten minutes’ stay he departed as secretly as 
he had come. His errand Avas the cause of much 
Avliispered discussion betAveeii the vicar and his Avife 
during the evening, but nothing Avas said concerning it 
to the outside Avorld. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

SAEDBOUENE: — A LOEELY HEATH THE ‘ OLD FOX ’ THE 

HIGHWAY. 

It was lialf-past eleven before the ‘ Spruce,’ with Mouut- 
clere and Sol Chickerel on board, had steamed back 
again to Sandbourne. The direction and increase of tlie 
wind had made it necessary to keep the vessel still fur- 
ther to sea on their return than in going, that they 
might clear without risk the windy, sousing, thwacking, 
basting, scourging Jack Retch of a corner called St. 
Lucas’ Leap, which lay about halfway along their track, 
and stood, with its detached posts and stumps of white 
rock, like a skeleton’s lower jaw, grinning at rash 
navigation. Here strong currents and cross currents 
were beginning to interweave their scrolls and meshes, 
the water rising behind them in tumultuous heaps, and 
slamming against the fronts and angles of cliff, whence 
it flew into the air like clouds of flour. Who could 
now believe that this roaring abode of chaos smiled 
in the sun as gently as an infant during the summer 
days not long gone by, every pinnacle, crag, and cave 
retimning a doubled image across the glassy sea ? 
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They were now again at Sandboin-nc, a, point in 
ihei]’ journey reaelied more than foiu’ hours ago. It 
became iiecessaiy to consider anew ]]ow to accomplisli 
the difficult remainder. The wind was not blowino- 
much beyojid wliat seamen call half a gale, but there 
had been enough uipnleasantness afloat to make lands- 
men glad to got ashore, and this dissipated in a slight 
ineasure them vexation at having fldled in their jwir- 
pose. Still, Mountclere loudly cursed their c(mfidence 
in tha: treacherously short route, and Sol abused the 
imkuoTii Sandbourne man who had brouoht, the news 
of the steamer’s arrival to them at the junction. The 
only course left open to them now, sliort of giving up 
the Liiiclertaking, was to go by the road along the shore, 
which, cLu-ving round the various little creeks and 
inhmd seas betAveeu them present position and Knollsea, 
vais of }io less length than forty mile.^. There Avas no 
train back to the junction till the next moriiino-, and 
Sol’s iToposition that they should drive thither 
in hope of meeting the mail-train, Avas overruled by 
Mount cere. 

‘ AVc AAnll have nothing more to do Avith chance,’ 
he said. ‘ We may miss the train, and then Ave shall 
haA’e goie out of the Avay for nothing. More than that, 
the doAvi mail does not stop till it gets several miles 
beyond the nearest station for Knollsea ; so it is 
hopeless’ 
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‘ If there had only been a telegraph to the con- 
founded place ! ’ 

‘ Telegraph — ^we might as well telegraph to the devil 

as to an old booby and a d scheming young - 

I very much question if we shall do anything in the 
matter, even if we get there. But I suppose we had 
better go on now.’ 

‘ You can do as you like. I shall go on, if I have 
to w^Ik every step o’t.’ 

‘Thats not necessary. I think the best posting- 
house at this end of the town is Tempett’s — \Ye must 
knock them up at once. Wliich wdl ;^ou do — ^attempt 
supper here, or break the back of our journey first, 
and get on to Anglebury .P We may rest anihour or 
two there, unless you feel really in want of a meal.’ 

‘ No. m leave eating to merner men, who have no 
sister in the hands of a d old Philistine.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Mountclere. ‘We’ll gi on at 
once.’ 

An additional half-hour elapsed before tlley were 
fairly started, the lateness and abruptness of their 
arrival causing delay in getting a conveyance ready ; 
the tempestuous night had apparently driven toe whole 
town, gentle and simple, early to their beis And 
when at length the travellers were on then way the 
aspect of the weather grew yet more forbidding. The 
rain came down unmercifully, the booming wind 
caught it, bore it across the plain, whizzed tt against 
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llie carriage like a sower sowing Ins seed. It was pre- 
cise! 3' such weather, and almost at the same season, as 
Td'icn Picotee traversed the same moor stricken with 
he]’ great disappointment at not meeting Cliristopher 
Julian. 

Parther on for several miles tlie drive la}^ tlirough 
an o])en heath, dotted occasionally with fir plantations, 
tlie trees of which told the tale of tlieir species without 
help from outline or colour ; they spoke in tliose melan- 
choly moans and sobs which give to tlieir sound a 
solemn sadness surpassing even that of the sea. From 
each carriage-lamp the long rays stretched like feelers 
into the air, and somewhat cheered tlie way, until the 
insidious damp that pervaded all things above, around, 
and underneath, overpowered one of tliem, and ren- 
dered every attempt to rekindle it inefiectual. Even 
had tlie two . men’s dislike to each other’s society been 
less, the general din of the night would have prevented 
much talking ; as it was, they sat in a rigid reticence 
that was almost a third personality. The roads were 
laid hereabouts with a light sandy gravel, which, though 
not clogging, was soft and friable. It speedily became 
saturated, and the wheels ground heavily and deeply 
into its substance. 

At length, after overpassing from fifteen to twenty 
miles of these eternal heaths under the eternally drum- 
ming storm, they could discern eyelets of light winking 
to them out of the distance ,from under a nebulous 
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brow of pale haze. They were looking on tlie little 
town of Flatmoiitli. Soon after tins cross-roads were 
reached, one of which, at right angles to their present 
direction, led down on the left to that place. Here the 
man stopped, and informed them that the horses would 
be able to go but a mile or two farther.' 

‘ Very well, we must have others that can,’ said , 
Monntclere. ‘ Does our way lie through the town ? ’ 

‘Ho sir — unless we go there to change horses, 
which I thought you would wish to do. The dmect 
road is straight on. Flatmouth lies about three miles 
down there on the left. If we keep straight on, we 
shall come to no place for six or seven miles, and then 
only to Billiton.’ 

‘ What’s Bullton like ? ’ 

‘ A trumpery small bit of a village.' 

‘ Still, I think we had better push on,’ said Sol. ‘ I 
am against going so far out of our way to get into 
Flatmouth.’ 

*• So am I,’ returned Monntclere. 

‘ I know a wheelwright in Bullton,’ continued Sol, 

‘ and he keeps a beer-house, and owns two horses. We 
could hire them, and have a bit of sommat in the shape 
of victuals, and then get on to Anglebury. Perhaps 
the rain may hold up by that time. Anything’s better 
than going out of our way.’ 

Yes. And the horses can last out to that place,’ 
said Mountclere. ‘ Up and on again, my man.’ 
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Oil iliey wont towards Bulltoii. Stil] die e^•e^lastillg 
licatli, die black hills bulging against the sl^y, the 
IiaiTows upon their round summits like warts on a 
swarthj- skin. The storm blew huskity over bushes of 
heather and furze that it was unable materially to dis- 
turb. aiid the travellers proceeded as before. But the 
hoi’scs ivere now far from fresh, and the time spent in 
reaching the next village Avas quite half as long as that 
taken up b}" the previous heavy portion of the drive. 
When diey entered Bullion it was about diree. 

‘ Koav, Avh ore’s die inn ? ’ said Mo un tel ere, 3naAvning. 

‘ Just on the knap,’ Sol ansAvered. ‘ ’Tis a little 
small place, and Ave must do as Avell as Ave can.’ 

Tliey pulled up before a cottage, upon the Avhite- 
washed front of Avhich could be seen a square board 
representing the sign. After an infinite labour of 
rapping and- shouting, a casement opened overhead, 
and a Avomaii’s voice enquired Avhat Avas the matter. Sol 
explained, Avhen she told them that the horses Avere 
n'wnj from home. 

‘ hfoAv Ave must Avait till these are rested ! ’ groAvled 
Moiintclere. ‘ A pretty muddle ! ’ 

‘ It pannot be helped,’ ansAvered Sol ; and he asked 
the Avoman to open the door. She replied that her 
husband Avas aAvay AAuth the horses and van, and that 
they could not come in. 

Sol Avas known to her, and he mentioned his name ; 
but the Avoman only began to abuse him. 
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‘ Come, publican, you’d better let us in, or we’ll 
have the law for’t,’ rejoined Sol, with more spirit. 
‘You don’t dare to keep nobility Avaiting like this.’ 

‘ Nobility ! ’ 

‘ My mate hev the title of Honourable, Avhether or 
no ; so let’s have none of your slack,’ said Sol. 

‘ Don’t be a fool, young chopstick,’ exclaimed 
Mountclere. ‘ Get the door opened.’ 

‘ I Avill— in my OAvn way,’ said Sol, testily. ‘ You 
mustn’t mind my trading upon your quahty, as ’tis a 
case of necessity. .This is a woman nothing will bring 
to reason but an appeal to the higher powers. If every 
man of title was as useM as you .are to-night, sir, I’d 
never call them lumber again as long as I live.’ 

‘ How singular ! ’ 

‘ There’s never a bit of rubbish that Avon’t come in 
use if you keep it seven years.’ 

‘ If my utility depends upon keeping you company, 

may I go to h for lacking every atom of the 

. virtue.’ 

‘ Hear, hear ! But it hardly is becoming in me to 
answer up to a man so much older than I, or I could 
say more. Suppose we draAv a hne here for, the present, 
sir, and get indoors ? ’ 

‘ Do what you will, in Heaven’s name.’ 

A fcAV more Avords to the Avoman resulted in her 
agreeing to admit them if they Avould attend to them- 
selves afterwards. This Sol promised, and the key of 
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the door was let down io tliem from tlic bedroom 
window by a string. ’\¥]ien the}* liad entered, Sol, 
who knew the house well, busied Iiimself in liuhtinn* 
a fire, the driver going ofl' with a lantern Io the 
stable, where he found standing-room for iluj two 
liorses. Mountciere walked up and down die kitclien, 

f 

mumbling words of disgust at the situation, the few of 
this kind tliat he let out being just cnougli to show 
wliat, a fearfully large number he kept in. 

‘ A-calling up people at this time of morning ! ’ the 
woman occasionally exclaimed down tin* stairs. ‘ But 
folks show no mercy upon their flesh and blood — not 
one bit or mite.’ 

' blow never be stomachy, my good soul,’ cried Sol 
b’om the fireplace, where he stood lilowino- tlie fire 
with his breath. ‘Only tell me where the victuals 
bide, and 111 do all the cooking. We’ll pay like 
princes — especially my mate.’ 

‘ There’s but little in house,’ said the sleepy woman 
from her bedi’oom. ‘ There’s pig’s fry, a side of bacon, 
a conger eel, and pickled onions.’ 

‘ Oonger eel ? ’ said Sol to Mountciere. 

‘ bTo. thank you.’ 

‘ Big’s fry ? 

‘ ISlo, thank you.’ 

‘ Well, then, dell me where the bacon is,’ shouted 
Sol to the woman. 

‘ You must find it,’ came again down the stairs. 
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‘ ’Tis somewhere up in chimley, but in which part I 
can’t mind. Eeally I don’t know whether I be upon 
my head or my heels, and my brain is all in a spin, 
wi’ being rafted np in such a larry ! ’ 

‘ Bide where you be, there’s a dear,’ said Sol. 
‘ We’ll do it all. Just tell us where the tea-caddy is, 
and the gridiron, and then you can go to sleep 
again.’ 

The woman appeared to, take his advice, for she 
gave the information, and silence soon reigned upstairs. 

When one piece of bacon had been with difficulty 
cooked over the newly-lit fire, Sol said to Mountclere, 
with the rasher on his fork : ‘ hTow look here, sir, I 
think while I am making the tea, you ought to go on 
griddling some more of these, as you haven’t done 
nothing at all ? ’ 

‘ I do the paying. . . . Well, give me the bacon.’ 

‘ And when you have done yours. I’ll cook the 
man’s, as the pore feller’s hungry, I make no doubt.’ 

Mountclere, fork in hand, then began with his 
rasher, tossing it about the gridiron in masterly .style, 
Sol attending to the tea. He was attracted from this 
occupation by a brilliant flame up the chimney, 
Mountclere exclaiming, ‘How the cursed thing is on 
fire ! ’ 

‘ Blow it out — hard — that’s it ! Well now, sir, do 
you come and begin upon mine, as you must be 
hungry. I’ll finish the griddling. Ought we to mind 
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tlie lEftn silting dovrn in our coin])any, as llieres no 
oll'iCi’ room for Mm? I Lear him comiim in.' 

‘ (jh no — not at all. Put him over at that table.’ 

‘ And I’ll join him. Yon can sit here by 3murse]f. 
.sir.' ■ 

The meal was despatched, and the coachman again 
retired, promising to have the horses read}^ in about an 
hour and half. Sol and Mountclere made tliemselves 
comfortable upon either side of the fireplace, since 
there was no reined}^ for the delay : after sitting in 
silence awhile, thej^ nodded and slept. 

How long they would have remained thus, in con- 
sequence of their fatigues, there is no telling, had not 
the inisti'ess of the cottage descended the stairs about 
two hours later, after peeping down upon them at 
intervals of five minutes during their sleep, lest they 
should leave without her knowledge. It was six 
o’clock, and Sol went out for the man, whom he found 
snoring in the hay-loft. There was now some neces- 
sity for haste, and in ten minutes they were again on 
their wa}^. 

Day dawned upon the ‘ Old Pox ’ inn at Anglebury 
with a timid and watery eye. Prom the shadowy 
archway came a shining lantern, which was seen to be 
dangling from the hand of a little .bow-legged old man 
— the hostler, John. Having reached the front, he 
looked around to measure the daylight, opened the 
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lantern, and extinguislied it by a pinch of his fingers. 
He paused for a moment to have the customary word 
or two, with his neiglibonr the milkman, who usually 
appeared at this point at this time. 

‘ It sounds like the whistle of the morning train,’ 
the milkman said as he drew near, a scream from the 
further end of the town reaching their ears. ‘ Well, 
I liope, now the wind’s in that quarter, we shall ha’e a 
little more fine weather — hey, hostler ? ’ 

‘ What be ve a talking o’ ? ’ 

‘ Can hear the whistle plain, I say.’ 

‘ Oh, ay. I suppose you do. But faith, ’tis a poor 
fist I can make at hearing anything. There, I could 
have told all the same that the wind was in the east, 
even if I had not seed poor Thomas Tribble’s smoke 
blowing across the little orchard. Joints be a true 
weathercock enough when past three-score. These 
easterly rains, when they do come, which is not often, 
come wi’ might enough to squail a man into his 
grave.’ 

‘ Well, we must look for it, hostler. . . . Why, 
what mighty ekkypage is this, come to town at such a 
purblinking time of day ? ’ 

‘ ’Tis what time only can tell — though ’twill not be 
long first,’ the hostler replied, as the driver of the pair 
of horses and carriage containing Sol and Mountclere 
slackened pace, and drew rein before the inn. 

Fresh horses were immediately called for, and 
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wliile they were being put in the two travellers walked 
up and down. 

‘ It is now a quarter to seven o’clock,’ said Mount- 
clere ; ‘ and the question arises, shall I go on to Knoll- 
sea, or branch off at Coomb for Lych worth ? I think 
the best plan vull be to drive* first to Lychworth, set me 
down, and then get him to take you on at once to 
KnoUsea. What do you say.^^ ’ 

‘ When shall I reach Knollsea by that arrangement ? ’ 

‘ By half-past eight o’clock. We shall be at Lych- 
worth before eight, which is excellent time.’ 

‘ Very well, sir, I agree to that,’ said Sol, feefing 
that as soon as one of the two birds had been cano-ht, 
the other could not mate without their knowledge. 

O 

The carriage and horses being again ready, away 
they drove at once, both having by this time grown too 
restless to spend in Anglebury a minute more than was 
necessarju 

The hostler and his lad had taken the jaded Sand- 
bourne horses to the stable, rubbed them down, and 
fed them, when another noise was heard outside the 
yard ; the omnibus had returned from meeting the 
train. Eelinquishing the horses to the small stable-lad, 
the old hostler again looked out from the arch. 

A young man had stepped from the omnibus, and 
he came forward. ‘ I want a conveyance of some sort 
to take me to Knollsea, at once. Can you get a horse 
harnessed in five minutes ?’ 

VOL. ir. R 
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‘ I’ll make shift to do what I can, master, not pro- 
mising about the minutes. Tlie truest man can say no 
more. Won’t ye step into the bar, sir, and give your 
order ? I’ll let ye know as soon as ’tis ready.’ 

Christopher timied into a room smelling strongly of 
the night before, and stood by the newly-kindled lire 
to wait. He had just come in haste from Melchester. 
The upshot of his excitement about the wedding, which, 
as the possible hour of its solemnisation drew near, had 
increased till it bore him on like a wind, was this un- 
premeditated j ourney. Lying awake the prewous night, 
the hangings of his bed pulsing to everj’’ beat of his' 
heart, he decided that there was one last and great 
service which it behoved him, as an honest man and 
friend, to say nothing of lover, to render to Ethelberta 
at this juncture. It was to ask her by some means 
whether or not she had engaged with open eyes to 
marry Lord Mountclere ; and if not, to give her a word 
or two of enlightenment. That done, she might be 
left to take care of herself 

His plan was to obtain an interview with Picotee, 
and learn from her accurately the state of things. 
Should he, by any possibility, be mistaken in his belief 
as to the contracting parties, a knowledge of the mis- 
take would be cheaply purchased by the journey. 
Should he not, he would send up to Ethelberta the 
strong note of expostulation which was already written, 
and waiting in his pocket. To intrude upon her at 
such a time was unseemly ; and to despatch a letter by 
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a ijiusseiiger before evidence of its necessity had been 
received was most undesirable. The Avhole proceeding 
at best was clumsy ; yci earnestness is mostly clumsy ; 
and how could he let the event pass without a protest ? 
Eefore daylight on that autumn morning he had risen, 
told Faith of his intention, and started oiT. 

As soon as the vehicle was ready, Christopher 
hastened to the door and stepped up. The little stable- 
boy led the horse a few paces on the way before rehn- 
quishing his hold : at the same moment a respectably- 
dressed man on foot, with a small black bag in his 
hand, came up from the opposite direction, along the 
street leading from the railway. He was a thin, 
elderly man, with grey hair ; that a great anxiety per- 
vaded him was as plainly visible as were his features. 
Without entering the inn, he came up at once to old John. 

‘ Have 3^011 anything going to Knollsea this morning 
that I can get a lift in ?’ said the pedestrian — no other 
than Ethelberta’s father. 

‘ Hothing empt}^, that I know of.’ 

‘ Or carrier ? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ A matter of fifteen shillings, then, I suppose?’ 

‘ Yes — ^110 doubt. But yond, there’s a young man 
just now starting ; he might not take it ill if ye were 
to ask him for a seat, and go halves in the hire of the 
trap. ■ Shall I call out ? ’ 

‘ Ah, do.’ 

E 2 
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Tlie hostler bawled to the stable-boy, who put the 
question to Christopher. There was room for two in 
the dogcart, and Julian had no objection to save the 
shillings of a fellow-traveller who was evidently not 
rich. When Chickerel mounted to his seat, Christopher 
paused to look at him as we pause in some enactment 
that seems to have beer already before us in a dream 
long ago. Ethelberta’s face was there, as the landscape 
is in the map, the romance in the history, the aim in 
the deed ; denuded, rayless, and sony, but discernible. 

For the moment, however, this did not occur to 
Jidian. He took the whip, the boy loosed his hold upon 
the horse, and they proceeded on their way. 

‘ What slap-dash jinks may there be gomg on at 
Knollsea, then, my sonny ? ’ said the hostler to the lad, 
as the dogcart and the backs of the two men diminished 
on the road. ‘ You be a Knollsea boy ; have anything 
reached your young ears about what’s in the wind there, 
David Straw ? ’ 

‘ Ko, nothing ; except that ’tis going to be Christmas - 
day in five weeks ; and then a hide-bound bull is going 
to be killed if he don’t^die afore the time, and gi’ed 
away by my lord in three-pound junks, as a reward to 
good people Avho never curse and sing bad songs, 
except when they be drunk ; mother says perhaps she 
will have some, and ’tis excellent if Avell stewed, mother 
says.’ 

‘A very fair chronicle for a boy to give, but. not 
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v,']irii I asked for. Wlieii you tiy to noswer a old man’s 
fjue.:^liori, ahva^as bear in mind what it was tliat old man 
asked. A hide-bound bull is good when well stewed, 
I make no doubt — for they who like^it ; l^ut that’s not 
ii. What I said was, do you know why." three fokes, a 
rid] man, a middling man,, and a poor man, should 
•'.vant horses for Knollsea afore seven o’clock in the 
morning on a blinking day in|]fall, when everjdihing is 
as wet as a dishclout, whereas that’s more than often 
happens in fine summer weather ? ’ 

‘ ISTo — I don’t know, John hostler.’ 

‘ Then go home and tell your mother that ye be no 
wide-awake boy, and that old John, who went to school 
with her fatlier afore she was born or thought o’, says 

so Ckok’ it all, wh}^ should I think there’s 

sommat going on at Knollsea.^ Honest travelling have 
been so rascally abused since I was a boy in pinners, 
by tribes of nobodies tearing from one end of the 
country to t’other, to see the sun go down in salt water, 
or the moon play jack-lantern behind some rotten 
tower or otlier, that, upon my song, when life and 
death’s in the wind there’s no telling the difference ! ’ 

‘ I like their sixpences ever so much.’ 

‘ Young sonny, don’t jmu answer up to me when 
you baint in the story — stopping my words in that 
fashion. I won’t have it, David. . How up in the tallet 
with, ye, there’s a good' boy, and down with another 
lock or two of hay — as fast as yon can do it for me.’ 
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Tlie boy vanisliecl under the , arcliway, and the 
bostler followed at his heels. Meanwhile the carriage 
bearing Mr. Mountclere and Sol was speeding on its 
way to Lychworth. When they reached the spot at 
which the road forked into two, they left the KnoUsea 
route, and keeping thence under the hills for the dis- 
tance of live or six miles, drove into Lord Mountclere’s 
park. In ten minutes the house was before them, 
framed in by dripping trees. 

Mountclere jumped out, and entered without cere- 
mony. Sol, being anxious to know if Lord Mountclere 
was there, ordered the coachman to wait a, few moments. 
It was now nearly eight o’clock, and the smoke which 
ascended from the newly-lit fires of the Court painted 
soft blue tints upon the brown and golden leaves of 
lofty boughs adjoining. 

‘ Oh, Ethelberta ! ’ said Sol, as he regarded the fair 
prospect. 

The gravel of the drive had been washed clean and 
smooth by the night’s rain, but there were fresh wheel 
marks other than their own upon the track. Yet the 
mansion seemed scarcely awake, and stillness reigned 
everywhere around. 

Not more than three or foim minutes had passed 
when the door was opened for Mountclere, and he caine 
hastily from the doorsteps. 

I must go on ■with you,’ he said, getting into the 
vehicle. ‘ He’s gone.’ 
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‘ Where — to Knollsea ? ’ said Sol. 

‘ Yes/ said Mountclere. ‘ h 7 ow, go ahead to Enoll- 
sea ! ’ he shouted to die man. ‘ To think I should be 
fooled like this ! I had no idea that he would be leaving 
so soon 1 We might perhaps have been here an hour 
earlier by hard striving. But who was to dream that 
he would arrange to leave it at such an uneartlily time 
of the morning at this dark season of tlie year Drive 
— drive ! ’ he called again out of the window, and the 
pace was increased. 

‘ I have come two or three miles out of m3" wa}^ on 
account of you,’ said Sol, sullenl}’-. ‘ And all this time 
lost. I don’t see wh}' you wanted to come here at all. 
I knew it would be a waste of time.’ 

D it all, man,’ said Mountclere ; ‘ it is no use 

for 3^11 to be angry with me.’ 

‘ I think it is, for ’tis you have brought me into this 
muddle,’ said Sol, in no sweeter tone. ‘ Ha, ha I Upon 
my life I should be inclined to laugh, if I were not so 
much inclined to do the other thing, at Berta’s trick of 
trying to make close family allies of such a cantanker- 
ous pair as you and I ! So much of one mind as we 
be, so alike in orm ways of living, so close connected in 
our callings and principles, so matched in manners and 
customs ! ’twouldbe a thousand pities to part us — ^hey, 
Mr. Mountclere?’ 

.Mountclere faintly, laughed with the same hideous 
merriment at the same idea, and then both remained 
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in a ■withering silence, meant to express the utter con- 
tempt of each for the other, both in family and in 
person. They passed the Lodge, and again swept into 
the high road. 

‘ Drive on I ’ said Mountclere, putting his head again 
out of the window, and shouting to the man. ‘ Drive 
like the d ! ’ he roared again a few minutes after- 

wards, in fuming dissatisfaction with their rate of 
progress. 

‘ Baint I doing of it? ’ said the driver, turniag angrily 
round, ‘ I ain’t going to ruin my governor’s horses for 
strangers who won’t pay double for ’em — not I. I am 
driving as fast as I can. If other folks get in the way 
with their traps, I suppose I must drive round ’em, 
sir? ’ 

There was a slight crash. 

‘ There ! ’ continued the coachman. ‘ That’s what 

1 

comes of my turning round ! ’ j 

Sol looked out on the other side, and found that th^ 
fore-wheel of their carriage had become locked in the, 
wheel of a dogcart they had overtaken, the road here' 
being very narrow. Their coachman, who knew he 
was to blame for this mishap, felt the advantage of 
taking time by the forelock in a case of accusation, 
and began swearing at his victim as if he were the 
sinner. Sol jumped out, and looldng up at the occu- 
pants of the other conveyance, saw against the sky the 
back elevation of his father and Christopher Julian, 
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sitting upon a little seat whicli they overhung, lil^e two 
big puddings upon a small dish. 

‘ Pather — ^^vhat, you going ? ’ said Sol. ‘ Is it about 
Berta that you’ve come ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I got your letter,’ said Chickerel, ‘ and I felt 
I should like to come — that I ought to come, to save 
her from that old rascal. Luck*ily, this gentleman, a 
stranger to me, has given me a lift from Anglebury, or 
I must have hired.’ He pointed to Christopher. 

‘ But he’s Mr. Julian ! ’ said Sol. 

‘ You are Mrs. Petherwin’s lather — and I have 
travelled in your company without knowing it ! ’ ex- 
claimed Christopher, feehng and looking both astonished 
and puzzled. At first, it had appeared to him that, in 
direct antagonism to his own pimpose, her friends were 
favouring Ethelberta’s wedding ; but it was evidently 
otherwise. 

‘ Yes, that’s father,’ said Sol. ‘ Father, tlfis is Mr. 
Juhan. Mr. Juhan, this gentleman here is Lord 
Mountclere’s brother — and, to cut the story short, we 
aU wish to stop the wedding.’ 

‘ Then let us get on, in Heaven’s name ! ’ said Mount- 
clere. ‘ You are thev lady’s father ’ 

‘ I am,’ said Chickerel. 

‘ Then you had better come into this carriage. We 
shall go faster than the dogcart. How, driver, are 
the wlieels right again ? ’ 

Chickerel hastily entered with Mountclere, Sol 
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joined them, and they sped on. Christopher drove 
close in their rear, not quite certain whether he did 
well in going farther, now that there were plenty of 
people to attend to the business, but anxious to see the 
end. The other three sat in silence,, with their eyes 
upon their knees, though the clouds were dispersing, 
and the morning grew bright. In about twenty 
minutes the square unembattled tower of Knollsea 
Church appeared below them in the vale, its summit 
just touching the distant line of sea upon sky. The 
element by which they had been victimised on the 
previous evening now smiled falsely to the low morning 
sun. 

They descended the road to the village at a httle 
more mannerly pace than that of the earlier journey, 
and saw the rays glance upon the hands of the church 
clock, whicli marked five-and-twenty minutes to nine. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

KNOLLSEA — THE ROAD THENCE LYCTBYORTH. 

All eyes were directed to tlie church-gate, as the 
travellers descended the liill. Ho wedding carriages 
were there, no favours, no slatternly group of women 
brimming with interest, no aged pau]:)er on two sticks, 
who comes because he has nothing else to do till dying 
time, no nameless female passing by on the other side 
with a laugli of indifference, no ringers taldng off their 
coats as they vanish up a turret, no hobbledehoys on 
tiptoe outside the chancel windows — in short, none 
whatever of the customary accessories of a country 
wedding was anywhere visible. 

‘ Thank God ! ’ said Chickereh 

‘ Wait till you know He deserves it,’ said Mount- 
clere. 

‘ nothing’s done yet between them.’ 

‘ It is not likely that anything is done at this time 
of day. But I have decided to go to the church first. 
You will probably go to your relative’s house at 
once ? ’ 

Sol looked to his father for a reply. 
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‘ i^o, I too shall go to the church first, just to assure 
myself,’ said Chickerel. ‘ I shall then go on to Mrs. 
Petherwin’s.’ 

The carriage was stopped at the corner of a steep 
incline leading down to the edifice. Mountclere and 
Chickerel alighted and walked on towards the gates, 
Sol remaining in his place. Christopher was some 
way ofi; descending the hill on foot, having halted to 
leave his horse and trap at a small inn at the entrance 
to the village. 

When Chickerel and Mountclere reached the 
churchyard gate they found it slightly open. The 
church-door beyond it was also open, but nobody was 
near the spot. 

‘ We have arrived not a minute too soon, however,’ 
said Mountclere. ‘ Preparations have apparently begun. 
Ha ! ha ! It was to be an early wedding, no doubt.’ 

Entering the building, they looked around ; it was 
quite empty. Chickerel turned towards the chancel, 
his eye being attracted by a red kneeling-cusluon, 
placed at about the middle of the altar-railing, as if 
for early use. Mountclere strode to the vestry, some- 
what at a loss how to proceed in his difficult task of 
uneartliing his brother, obtaining a private interview 
with him, and then, by the introduction of Sol and 
Chickerel, causing a general convulsion. 

‘ Ha ! here’s somebody,’ he said, observing a man 
in the vestry. He advanced with the intention of 
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askins: where Lord Moimtclere was to be found. 
CJiickerel came forward in the same direction. 

‘Are yon the parish clerk ’ said Moimtclere to the 
man, who was dressed up in his best clothes.’ 

‘ I hev the honour of tliat calling,’ tlie man replied. 

Two large books were lying before him on tlie 
vestry table, one of them being* open. As the clerk 
spoke he looked slantingly on the page, as a person 
might do to discover if some writing were dry. Moimt- 
clere and Chickerel gazed on the same page. The book 
was the marriage-register. 

‘ Too late ! ’ said Chickerel. 

There plainly enough stood the signatures of Lord 
Moimtclere and Ethelberta. The viscount’s was very 
black, and had not yet dried. Her strokes were firm, 
and comparatively thick for a woman, though paled by 
juxtaposition with her husband’s muddled cliaracters. 
In the space for witnesses’ names appeared in trembling 
lines as fine as silk the autograph of Picotee, the 
second name being that of a stranger, probably the 
clerk. 

‘ Yes, yes — we are too late, it seems,’ said Mouut- 
clere coolly.- 

Chickerel stood lil^e a man baked hard and dry. 
Purther than his first two words he could say nothing. • 

‘They must have -set about it. early, upon my soul,’ 
Moimtclere continued. '‘When did the wedding take 
place ? ’ he asked of the plerk sharply. 
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- ‘ It was over about five minutes before you came 
in/ replied that liimihar}’’, pleasantly, as he played at 
an invisible game of pitch-and-toss with some half- 
sovereigns in his pocket. ‘ I received orders to have 
the chm’ch ready at five minutes to eight this morning, 
though I knew nothing about such a thing till bedtime 
last night. It was very private and plain, not that I 
should mind another such a one, sir ; ’ 'and he secretly 
pitched and tossed again. 

Meanwhile Sol had found himself too restless to sit 
waiting in the carriage for more than a minute after 
the other two had left it. He stepped out at the same ‘ 
instant that Christopher came past, and together they 
too went on to- the church. 

‘ Father, ought we not to go on at once to Ethel- 
berta’s, instead of waiting ? ’ said Sol, on reaching the 
vestry, still in ignorance. ‘ ’Twas no , use coming in 
here.’ 

‘ Ho use at all,’ said Chickerel, as if he had straw" in 
his throat. ‘ Look at this. I would almost sooner have 
had it that in leaving this church I came from her grave’ ' 
. — ^well, no ; perhaps not that, but I fear it is a bad thing ! ’ 

Sol then saw the names in the register, Christopher ■ 
saw them, and the man closed the book.. Christopher 
could not well command himself, and he retired. 

‘ I knew it. I always said that pride would lead 
Berta to marry an unworthy man, and so it has I ’ said 
Sol, bitterly. What- shall we do, now ^ I’ll see her.’ ' 
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‘ Do no sucli thing, young man,’ said Mountclere. 
‘ The best course is to leave matters alone. Tiiey are 
married. If you are Avise, you Avill try to tliiuk tlie 
match a good one, and be content to let her keep her 
]oosi1ion Avithout inconveniencing her by your intrusions 
or complaints. It is possible that the satisfaction of 
her ambition Avill help her to endure any feAV surprises 
to lier propriety tliat may occim. She is a clever 
young Avoman, and has played her cards adroitly. I 
only hope she may never repent of the game. A-hem. 
Good morning.’ Saying this, Mountclere slightly 
boAved to his relations, and marched out of the church 
Avith dignity ; but it AAvas told afterAvards by the coach- 
man, Avhb had no love for Mountclere, that Avhen he 
stepped into the fly, and Avas as he believed unobserA^ed, 
he Avas quite overcome Avith fatuous rage, his lips froth- 
ing like a mug of hot ale. 

‘ What an impertinent gentleman ’tis,’ said Chick- 
erel. ‘ As if Ave had tried for her to marry his brother !’ 

‘ He knoAvs better than that,’ said Sol. ‘ But he’ll 
never believe that Berta didn’t lay a trap for the old 
feUoAv, He thinks at this moment that Lord Mount- 
clere has never been told of us and oim belongings.’ 

‘I Avonder if she has deceived him in anything,’ 
murmured Chickerel. ‘ I can hardly suppose it. But 
she is altogether beyond me. ‘ HoAvever, if she has mis- 
led him on any point she' Avill suffer for it.’ 

‘ You need not fear that, father. It isn’t her Avay 
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of working. ^YTiy couldn’t slie have known that when 
a title is to be had for the asking, the owner must be a 
shocldng one indeed ? D the title ! ’ 

‘ The title is well enough. Any poor scrubs in our 
place must be fools not to think the match a very rare 
and astonishing honour, as far as the position goes. 
But that my brave girl will be miserable is a part of 
the honour I- can’t stomach so well. If he had been 
any other peer in the kingdom, we might have been 
merry indeed. I believe he will ruin her liappi- 
ness — yes, I do — not by any personal injury or rough 
conduct, but by causing her to be despised ; and that is 
a thing she can’t endure.’ 

‘ She’s not to be despised without a deal of trouble 
— we must remember that. And if he insults her by 
introducing new favourites, as they say he did his first 
wife. I’ll call upon him and ask his meaning, and take 
her away.’ 

‘ Nonsense — we shall never know what he does, or 
how she feels ; she will never let out a word. How- 
ever unhappy she may be, she will always deny it — 
that’s the unfortunate part of such marriages.’ 

‘ An old chap like that ought to leave young women 
alone, d him ! ’ 

The clerk came nearer. ‘ I am afraid I cannot 
allow bad words to be spoke in this sacred pile,’ he 
said. ‘ As far as my personal self goes, I should have 
no objection to your cussing as much as you like, but 
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as a servant of the church my conscience won’t allow 
it to be done.’ 

‘ Your conscience has allowed something to be done 
that cussing and swearing are godly worship to.’ 

‘ The prettiest maid is left out of harness, however,’ 
said the clerk. ‘ The little witness was the chicken to 
my taste — Lord forgive me for. saying it, and a man 
with a wife and family ! ’ 

Sol and his father turned to withdraw, and soon 
forgot the remark, but it was frequently recalled by 
Christopher. 

‘ Do you think of trying to see Ethelberta before 
you leave ? ’ said Sol. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said Chickerel. ‘ Mr. Mountclere’s 
advice was good in that. The more we keep out of 
the way the more good we are doing her. I shall go 
back to Anglebury by the carrier, and get on at once 
to London. You will go with me, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ The carrier does not leave yet for an liour or 
two.’ 

‘ I shall walk on, and let him overtake me. If 
possible, I will get one glimpse at Lychworth, and 
Berta’s new home ; there may be time, if I start at 
once.’ 

‘ I will walk with you,’ said Sol. 

‘ There is room for one with me,’ said Christopher. 

‘ I shall drive back early in the afternoon;’ 

VOL. II. s 
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‘ Thank you,’ said Sol. ‘ I will endeavour to meet 
yon at Coomb.’ 

Thus it was arranged. Chickerel could have wished 
to search for Picotee, and learn from her the details of 
this mysterious matter. But it was particularly painful to 
him to make himself busy after the event ; and to appear 
suddenly and uselessly Avhere he was plainly not wished 
to appear would be an awkwardness which the pleasure 
of seeing either daughter could scarcely counterbalance. 
Hence he had resolved to return at once to town, and 
there await the news, together with the detailed direc- 
tions as to his own future movements, carefull}’- con- 
sidered and laid down, which were sure to be given by 
the far-seeing Ethelberta. 

Sol and his father walked on together, Chickerel to 
meet the carrier just beyond Lychworth, Sol to wait for 
Christopher at Coomb. His wish to see, in company 
with his father, the outline of the seat to which Ethel- 
berta had been advanced that day, was the triumph of 
youthful curiosity and interest over dogged objection. 
His father’s wish was based on calmer reasons. 

Christopher, lone and out of place, remained in the 
church yet a little longer. He desultorily walked 
round. Beaching the organ-chamber, he looked at the 
instrument, and was siuprised to find behind it a young 
man. Julian first thought him to be the organist ; on 
second inspection, however, he proved to be a person 
Christopher had met before, under far different cir- 
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cumstances ; it was our j'oiiiig friend Lady well, looking 
as sick and sorry as a lily with a slug in its stallv. 

The occasion, the place, and their own condition, 
made them kin, Christopher liad despised Lady well, 
Ladj^vell had dishked Christopher ; but a third item 
neutralised the otlier two — it was tlieir common lot. 

Christopher just nodded, for they had only met on 
Ethelberta’s stah's. Ladj^vell nodded more, and spoke. 

‘ The church appears to be interesting,’ he said. 

‘ Yes. A detached tower is rare in England, ’said 
Christopher. 

Thej^ then dwelt on other features of the building, 
thence enlarging to the village, and then to the rocks 
and marine scenery, both avoiding the malady they 
suffered from — the marriage of Ethelberta. 

‘ The village streets are very picturesque, and the 
chff scenery is good of its kind,’ rejoined Ladywell. 
"The rocks represent the feminine side of gi’andeur. 
Here the}'' are white, with delicate tops. On the west 
coast they ai’e higher, black, and with angular summits. 
Those represent grandeur in its mascuhne aspect. It 
is merely my own idea, and not very bright, perhaps.’ 

‘It is very ingenious,’ said Christopher, ‘and per- 
fectly true.’ 

Ladywell was pleased. ‘I am here at present 
maldng sketches for my next subject — a winter sea. 
Othervdse I should not have — ^liappened to be in the 
churcii.’ 
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‘ You are acquainted Avitli Mrs. Petlierwin — I think 
you are Mr. Lady well, who painted hei\ portrait last 
season ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Ladywell, colouring. 

‘ You may have heard her speak of Mr. Julian ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Ladywell, offering his hand. Then 
by degrees their tongues wound closer round the sub- 
ject of their sadness, each tacitly owning to what he 
would not tell. 

‘ I saw it,’ said Ladywell, heavily. 

‘ Did she look troubled ? ’ 

‘ ISlot in the least — ^bright and fresh as a May morn- 
ing. She has played me many a bitter trick, and poor 
jSTeigh too, a friend of mine. But I cannot help for- 
giving her. . . .1 saw a carriage at the door, and 
strolled in. The ceremony was just proceeding, so I 
sat down here. Well, I have done with Knollsea. 
The place has no further interest for me now. I may 
own to you as a friend, that if she had not been living 
here I should have studied at some other coast — of 
coiu'se that’s in confidence.’ 

‘ I understand, quite.’ 

‘ I only arrived two days ago, and did not set eyes 
upon her till this morning, she has kept so entirely in- 
doors.’ 

Then the young men parted, and half an hour later 
the ingenuous Ladywell came from the visitors’ inn by 
the shore, a man walkiag behind him with a quantity 
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of artists’ materials and appliances. He went on board 
tire steamer, which this morning had performed the. 
passage in safety. Ethelberta single having been the 
loadstone in the cliffs that had attracted Lady well 
hither, Ethelberta married was a negative wliich sent 
him away. And thus did a woman put an end to the 
only opportunity of distinction, on exhibition walls, that 
ever offered itself to the tortuous ways, quaint alleys, 
and marbled bluffs of Knollsea, as accessories in the 
picture of a winter sea. 

Christopher’s interest in the village was of the same 
evaporating nature. He looked upon the sea, and the 
great swell, and the waves sending up a sound like the 
huzzas of multitudes ; but all the wild scene was irksome 
now. The ocean-bound steamers far away on the 
horizon inspired him with no cmiosity as to their 
destination; the house Ethelberta had occupied was 
positively hateful; and he turned away to wait im- 
patiently for the hour at which he had promised to 
drive on to meet Sol at Coomb. 

Sol and Chickerel plodded along the road, in order 
to skirt Lychworth before the carrier came up. Beach- 
ing the top of a hill on their way, they paused to look 
down on a peaceful scene. It was a park and wood, 
glowing in all the matchless colours of late autumn, 
parapets and pediments peering out from a central 
position afar. At the' bottom of the descent before 
them was a lodge, to which they now descended. The 
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gate stood invitingly open. Exclusiveness was no part 
of tlie owner’s instincts ; one could see that' at a glance; 
No appearance of a well-rolled garden-path attached to 
the park-drive; as is the case with inaiiy, betokening by 
the perfection of their surfaces their proprietor’s defici- 
ency in hospitality. The approach was like a turnpike 
road, full of great ruts, clumsj' mendings ; bordered by 
trampled edges and incursions upon the grass at plea- 
sure. Butchers and bakers drove as freely herein as 
peers and peeresses. Christening parties, wedding com- 
panies, and funeral trains passed along by the doors of 
the mansion without check or question. A wild un- 
tidiness in this particular has its recommendations; for 
guarded grounds ever convey a suspicion that their 
owner is young to landed possessions, as religious 
earnestness implies newness of conversion, and conjugal 
tenderness recent marriage. 

Half-ali-hour being wanting as yet to Chickerel’s 
time Avith the carrier, Sol and himself, like the rest of 
the world Avhen at leisure, Avalked into the extensive 
stretch of grass and grove. It formed a park so large 
that not one of its owners had ever Avished it larger, 
not one of its OAvner’s rivals had ever failed to Avish it 
smaller, and not one of its OAvner’s satelhtes had ever 
seen it without praise. They someAvhat avoided .the 
roadway, passing under the huge, mis-shapen, ragged 
trees,, and through fern-brakes, ruddy and crisp in 
their decay. On reaching a suitable eminence, the 
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father and son stood still to look upon the -‘many- 
chimneyed building, or rather' conglomeration of build- 
ings, to which these groves and glades formed a setting. 

‘ We will just give a glance,’ said Ohickerel, and 
tlien go away. It does not seem well to me that 
Ethelberta should- have this ; it is too much. The 
sudden change will do her no good. I never believe 
in anything that comes in the shape of wonderfid luck. 
As it comes, so it goes. Had she ' been brought home 
to-day to one of those tenant-farms instead of these woods 
and walls, I could have called it good fortune. What 
she should have done was glorify herself by glorifying 
her own line of hfe, not by forsaking that hue for 
another. Better have been admired as a governess 
than shunned as a peeress, which is what she will be. 
But it is just the same everywhere in these days. 
Young men -will rather wear a black coat and starve 
than wear fustian and do well.’ 

‘ One man to want such a monstrous house as that ! 
Well, ’tis a fine place. See, there’s the carpenters’ 
shops, the timber-yard, and everything, as if it were a 
little town. Perhaps Berta may liire me for a job now 
and then.’ 

' I always knew she would cut herself off from us. 
She marked for it -from childhood, and she has finished 
the business thoroughly.’ 

‘ Well, it is no matter, father, for why should we 
want to trouble her? She may write, and I shall 
answer ; but if she calls to see me, I shall not return 
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the visit; and if she meets me with her husband or 
any of her new society about her, I- shall behave as a 
stranger,’ 

‘It will be best,’ said Chickerel. . ‘Well, now’ I 
must move.’ 

However, by the sorcery of accident, before they had 
very far retraced their steps an open carriage became 
visible round a bend in the drive. Chickerel, with 'a 
servant’s mstinct, was for beating a retreat. 

‘ Ho,’ said Sol. ‘ Let us stand our ground. We 
have already been seen, and we do no harm.’ 

So they stood still on the edge of the drive, and the 
carriage drew near. It was a landau, and the sun shone 
in upon Lord Mountclere, with Lady Mountclere sitting 
beside him, like Abishag beside King David. 

Very blithe looked the viscount, for he rode upon 
a cherub to-day. She appeared fresh, rosy, and strong, 
but dubious ; though if mien was anything, she was a 
countess twice over. Her dress was of a dove-coloured 
material, with a bonnet to match, a little tufted white 
feather resting on the top, like a truce-flag between the 
blood of noble and vassal. Upon the cool grey of her 
shoulders hung a few locks of hair, toned warm as fire 
by the sunshiny addition to its natural hue, 

Chickerel instinctively took off his hat ; Sol did the ■ 
same. 

For only a moment did Ethelberta seem uncertain - 
how to act. But a solution to her difficulty was given 
by the face of her brother. There she saw plainly at 
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one glance more than a dozen speeches would have 
told — for Sol’s features thoroughly expressed his inten- 
tion that to him she was to be a stranger. Her eyes 
flew to Chickerelj and he slightl}^ shook his head. She 
understood them now. With a tear in her eye for her 
father, and a sigh in her bosom for Sol, she bowed in 
answer to their salute ; her husband moved his hat and 
nodded, and the carriage rolled on. Lord Mountclere 
might possibly be making use of the flne morning in 
showing her the park and premises. Chickerel, with 
a moist eye, now went on with his son towards the high 
road. When they reached the lodge, the lodge-keeper 
was walking in the sun, smoking his pipe. ‘ Good 
morning,’ he said to Chickerel. 

‘ Any rejoicings at the Court to-day?’ the butler 
enquired. 

‘ Quite the reverse. Not a soul there. ’Tisn’t 
knowed anywhere at. all. I had no idea of such a 
thing till he brought my lady here. Not going off, 
neither. They’ve come home like the commonest 
couple in the land, and not even the bells allowed to 
ring.’ 

They walked along the public road, and the carrier 
came in view. 

‘ Father,’ said Sol, ‘ I don’t think I’ll go further 
with you. She’s' gone into the bouse ; and suppose 
she should run back without him to try to find us ? 
It would be cruel, to disappoint her. I’ll bide 
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about here for a quarter of au liour, in case she- 
sliQulcl. Mr. Julian won’t have passed till I come out.’ 

‘Well, one or two of -her old ways may be left in 
her still, and it is not a bad thought. Then you will 
walk the rest of the distance if you don’t meet Mr. 
Juhan? ' I must be in London by the evening.’ 

■ ‘ Any time to-night will do for me. I shall not 
begin work until to-morrow, so that the four o’clock 
train will answer my purpose.’ 

Thus they parted, and Sol stroUed leisurely back. 
The road was quite deserted, and he lingered by the 
park fence. 

‘ Sol ! ’ said a bird-like voice ; ‘ how did you come 
here ? ’ 

He looked up, and saw a figure peering down upon 
him from the top of the park wall, the ground on the 
inside being higher than the road. The speaker w:as 
to the expected Ethelberta what the moon is to the 
sun, a star to the moon. It was Picotee. 

‘ Hullo, Picotee ! ’ said Sol. 

‘ There’s a little gate a quarter of a mile farther on/ 
said Picotee. ‘ We can meet there without your passing 
through the big lodge. I’ll be there as soon as you.’ 

Sol ascended the hill, passed through the second 
gate, and turned back again, when he met Picotee 
coming forward under the trees. They walked together’ 
in this secluded spot. 

‘ Berta says she wants to see you and father,’ said 
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PicotGC, breathlessly. ‘ You must come in and make 
yourselves comfortable. She had no idea you were 
here so secretly, and she didn’t know what to do.’ 

‘ Father’s gone,’ said Sol. 

‘ How vexed she will be ! She thinks there is 
something the matter — that jmii are angry with her for 
not telling jmu earlier. But ydli will come in, Sol ? ’ 

‘ No, I can’t come in,’ said her brother. 

‘ Why not ? It is such a big house, you can’t think. 
You need not come near the front apartments, if you 
think Ave shall be ashamed of you in your worldng 
clothes. Hoav came you not to dress up a bit, Sol ? 
Still, Berta won’t mind it much. She says Lord Mount- 
clere must take her as she is, or he is kindly Avelcome 
to leave her.’ 

‘ Ah, Avell ! I might have had a Avord or tAvo to say 
about that,' but the time has gone b}^ for it, Avorse 
luck. Perhaps it is best that I have said nothing, and 
she has had her Avay. No, I shan’t come in, Picotee. 

^ Father is gone, and I am going too.’ 

‘ Oh, Sol ! ’ 

‘ We are rather put out at her acting like this — 
father and I and all of us. She might have let us know 
about it beforehand, even if she is a lady and we what 
Ave abvays was. It wouldn’t have let her doAvn so 
terrible much to Avrite a line. She might have learnt 
something that would have led her to take a different 
step.’ , 
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‘ But you will see poor Berta ? Slie- has done no 
harm. Slie was going to write long letters to all of 
you to-day, explaining her wedding, and how she is 
going to help us all on in the world.’ 

Sol paused irresolutely. ‘ hlo, I won’t come in,’ he 
said. ‘ It w'ould disgrace her, for one thing, dressed as 
I be ; more tlian that, I don’t want to come in. But I 
should hke to see her, if she would like to see me ; and 
1 11 go up there to that little fir plantation, and walk up 
and down behind it for exactly lialf an hour. She can 
come out to me there.’ Sol had pointed as he spoke 
to a knot of young trees that hooded a knoll a little 
way off. 

‘ I’ll go and tell her,’ said Picotee. 

‘ I suppose they will be off somewhere, and she is 
busy getting ready ? ’ 

‘ Oh, no. They are not going to travel till next year. 
Ethelberta does not want to go anywhere ; and Lord 
Mountclere cannot endure this changeable weather in 
any place but his own house.’ 

‘ Poor fellow ! ’ 

‘ Then you will wait for her by the firs ? I’ll tell 
her at once.’ 

Picotee left him, and Sol went across the glade. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

LYCiiwoRTH {continued) — the,.anglebury eigiiway. 

He had not paced behind the firs more than ten 
minutes when Ethelberta appeared from t,he opposite 
side. At great inconvenience to herself, she liad com- 
plied with his request. 

Ethelberta was trembling. She took lier brother’s 
hand, and said, ‘ Ts father then, gone ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Sol. ‘ I should have been gone likewise, 
but I thought you wanted to see me.’ 

' Of course I did, and him too. Why did you come 
so mysteriously, and, I must say, unbecomingly ? I 
am afraid I did wrong in not informing you of my 
intention.’ 

‘To yourself you may have. Path er would have 
liked a word with you before — ^you did it.’ 

‘ You both looked so forbidding that I did not like 
to stop the carriage when we passed you. I want to 
see him on an important matter — his leaving Mrs. 
Doncastle’s service at once. I am going to write and 
beg her to dispense with a notice, which I have no 
doubt she will do.’ 
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‘ He’s very mucli upset about you.’ 

My secrecy was perhaps an error of judgment,’ she 
said, sadly. ‘ But I had reasons. Why did you and 
my father come here at all if ^mu did not want to see 
me.P ’ 

‘ We did want to see you — up to a certain 
time.’ 

‘ You did not come to prevent my marriage ? ’ 

‘We wished to see you before the marriage — I 
can’t say more.’ 

‘ I thought you might not approve of what I had 
done,’ said Ethelberta, mournfully. ‘ But a time may 
come when 5^011 will approve.’ 

‘ Hever.’ 

‘ Don’t be harsh, Sol. A coronet covers a multi- 
tude of sins.’ 

‘ A coronet ; good Lord — and you my sister!' Look 
at my hand.’ Sol extended his hand. ‘ Look how mj^ 
thumb stands out at the root, as if it were out of joint, , 
and that hard place inside there. Did you ever see 
anything so ugly as that hand — a mis-shaped monster, 
isn’t he ? That comes from the jack-plane, and my 
pushing against it day after day and year after jmar. 
If I were found drowned or buried, dressed or un- 
dressed, in fustian or in broadcloth, folk would look at 
my hand and say, “That man’s a' carpenter.” Well 
now, how can a man, branded with work as I be, be 
brother to a viscountess without something being wrong.? 
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Of course lliere’s something wrong in it, or he wouldn’t 
liave married ^mu — something winch won’t be righted 
without terrible suffering.’ 

‘ No, no,’ said she. ‘ You are mistaken. There is 
no such wonderful quality in a title in these days. 
IVliat I really am is second wife to a quiet old country 
nobleman, who has given up < society. What more 
commonplace ? My life will be as simple, even more 
simple, than it was before.’ 

‘ Berta, yon have worked to false lines. A creeping 
up among the useless lumber of our nation that’ll be 
the first to burn if there comes a flare. I never see 
such a deserter of your own lot as you be ! But you 
were always like it, Berta, and I am ashamed of ye. 
More than that, a good woman never marries twice.’ 

‘ You are too hard, Sol,’ said the poor viscountess, 
almost crying. ‘ I’ve done it all for 3^11 ! Even if I 
have made a mistake, and given my ambition an ignoble 
turn, don’t tell me so now, or you may do more harm 
in a minute than you will cure in a lifetime. It is 
absurd to let republican passions so blind you to fact. 
A family which can be honourably tiaced through 
history for five hundred years does afiect the heart 
of a person not entirely hardened against romance. 
Whether 3mu like the peerage or no, they appeal to 
our historical sense and love of old associations.’ 

‘ I don’t care for history. Prophecy is the only 
thing can do poor men any good. When you were a 
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girl, you wouldn’t drop a curtsey to ’em, historical or 
otherwise, and there you were right. But, instead of 
sticking to such principles, you must needs push up, so 
as to get girls such as you were once to curtsey to you, 
not even thinking marriage with a bad man too great 
a price to pay for’t.’ 

‘ A bad man ? What do you mean by that ? Lord 
Mountclere is rather old, but he’s worthy. What did 
you mean, Sol ’ 

‘ hTothing — a mere expression.’ 

At that moment Picotee emerged from behind a tree, 
and told her sister tluat Lord Mouiitclere was looking 
for her. 

‘ Well, Sol, I cannot explain all to you now,’ she 
said. ‘ I will send for you in London.’ She wished 
him good-bye, and they separated, Picotee accompany- 
ing Sol a little on liis way. 

Ethelberta was greatly perturbed by this meeting. 
After retracing her steps a short distance, she still felt 
so distressed and unpresentable that she resolved not 
to allow Lord Mouiitclere to see her till the clouds had 
somewhat passed olf ; it was but a bare act of justice 
to him to hide from his sight such a bridal mood as 
this. It was better to keep him waiting than to make 
him positively unhappy. She turned aside, and went 
up the valley, where the park merged in miles of wood 
and copse. 

She opened an iron gate and entered the wood. 
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ciLsunlly interested in tlie. vast variety of colours tliat 
tl'ie half-fallen leaves of this season yore : more, much 
more, occupied yilli j)ersonal lliongiit. The patli she 
])ursued became graduidly involved in bushes as yell 
as trees, giving to the s])ot the cliaracter ratlier of a 
coppice than a yood. Perceiving tlial she liad gone 
far enough, Ethelberla turned back l)y a patli yhicli at 
this point intersected tliatb}' yhich slie had a]}]n-oached, 
and promised a more direct return toyards the Court. 
She had not gone maipy steps among the liazcls, yhicli 
here formed a perfect thicket, yhen she observed a 
belt of holly-buslies in their midst ; towards the out- 
skirts of these an opening on lier left liand directly led, 
thence winding round into a clear space of greensward, 
which the}' completely enclosed. On this isolated and 
mewed-up bit of lawn stood a timljei'-built cottage, 
having ornamental barge-lioards, balconettes,and porch. 
It "ivas an object interesting as an experiment, and grand 
as a toy, but as a building contemptible. A blue gauze 
of smoke lloated over the cliimney, as if somebody was 
living there ; round towards tlie side some empty hen- 
coops were piled away ; while under the hollies were 
divers erections of wire netting and sticks, sliowino- 
that birds were kept here at some seasons of tlie year. 

Being lady of all she surveyed, Ethelbeita crossed 
the leafy sward, and knocked at the door. She was 
interested in knowing, the purpose of the peculiar little 
edifice. 

VOL. II. T 
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The door was opened by a woman wearing a clean 
apron upon a not very clean gown. Ethelberta asked 
who lived in so pretty a place. 

‘ Miss Gruchette,’ the servant replied. ‘ But she is 
not here now.’ 

‘ Does slie live here alone ? ’ 

‘ Yes — excepting myself and a fellow-servant.’ 

‘Oh. 

‘She lives here to attend to the pheasants and 
poultry, because she is so clever in manacrino- them. 
They are brought here from the keeper’s over the hill. 
Her father was a fancier.’ 

‘ Miss Gruchette attends to the birds, and two ser- 
vants attend to Miss Gruchette ’ 

‘ Well, to tell the truth, m’m, the servants do almost 
all of it. Still, that’s what Miss Gruchette is here 
for. Would you like to see the house.? it is pretty.’ 
The woman spoke with hesitation, as if in doubt between 
the desire of earning a shilhng and the fear that Ethel- 
berta was not a stranger. That Ethelberta was Lady 
Mountclere she plainly did not dream. 

‘ I fear 1 can scarcely stay long enough ; yet I will 
just look in,’ said Ethelberta. And as soon as they • 
had crossed the threshold .she was glad of having done 
so. 

The cottage internally may be described as a sort 
of boudoir extracted from the bulk of a mansion and 
deposited in a wood. The front room was filled with 
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nicknacks, curious work-tables, filigree baskets, twisted 
brackets supporting statuettes, in wliicli the grotesque 
in every case ruled the design ; love-birds, in gilt 
cages ; French bronzes, wonderful boxes, needlework 
of strange patterns, and other attractive objects. The 
apartment was one of those which seem to laugh in a 
visitor’s face, and on closer examination express frivolity 
more distinctly than by words. * 

‘ Miss Gruchette is here to keep the fowls ? ’ said 
Ethelberta, in a puzzled tone, after a survey. 

‘ Yes. But they don’t keep her.’ 

Ethelberta did not attempt to understand, and 
ceased to occupy her mind with the matter. They 
. came from the cottage to the door, where she gave the 
woman a trifling sum, and turned to leave. But footsteps 
were at that moment to be heard beating among the 
leaves on the other side of the hollies, and Ethelberta 
waited till 'the walkers should have passed. The voices 
of two men reached herself and the woman as they 
stood. They were close to the house, yet screened 
from it by the holly-bushes, when one could be heard 
to say distinctly, as if with his face turned to the 
cottage — 

‘ Lady Mountclere gone for good .P ’ 

‘ I suppose so. Ha-ha ! So come, so go.’ 

The speakers passed on, their backs becoming 
'visible through the opening. They appeared to be 
woodmen. 

T 
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‘ What Lady Mountclere do they mean P ’ said 
Ethelberta. 

The woman blushed. ‘ They meant Miss Gruchette.’ 

' ‘ Oh — a nickname.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Why?’ 

The woman whispered why in a story of about two 
minutes’ length. Ethelberta turned pale. 

‘ Is she going to return ? ’ she enquired in a thin 
hard voice. 

‘ Yes ; next week. You know her, m’m ? ’ 

‘No. I am a stranger.’ 

‘ So much the better. I may tell you, then, that 
an odd tale is flying about the neighbourhood — that 
Lord Mountclere was privately married to another 
woman, at Kriollsea, this morning early. Can it be 
true ? ’ 

‘ I believe it to be true.’ 

‘ And that she is of no family ? ’ 

‘ Of no family.’ 

‘Indeed. Then the Lord only knows what will 
become of the poor thing. There will be murder 
between ’em.’ 

‘ Between whom ? ’ 

‘Her and the lady who lives here. She won’t 
budge an inch — not she ! ’ 

Ethelberta moved aside. A- shade seemed to over- 
spread the world, the sky, the trees, and the objects in 
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the foreground. Slie kept her face away from the 
woman, and, Avhispering a reply to her Good-morning, 
passed through the liollies into the leaf-strewn path. 
As soon as she came to a large trunk she placed her 
hands agiiinst it and rested iier face upon them. She 
drew herself lower down, lower, lower, till she 
crouched upon the leaves. ‘ Ay-^’tis what father and 
Sol meant. Oh, Heaven ! ’ she Avhispered. 

. She soon arose, and went on her waj^ to the house. 
Her fair features were lirmly set, and she scarcely 
heeded the path in the concentration which had fol- 
lowed her paroxysm. When slie reached the park 
proper she became aware of an excitement that was in 
progress there. 

Ethelberta’s absence had become ^.^unaccountable to 
Lord Mountclere, who could hardly permit her retire- 
ment from his sight for a minute. But at first he had 
made due allowance for her eccentricity as a woman of 
genius, and would not take notice of the half-hour’s 
desertion, unpardonable as it might have been in other 
classes of wives. Then he had enquired, searched, 
been alarmed : he had finally sent men-servants in all 
directions about the park to look for her. He feared 
she had fallen out of a window, down a well, or into 
the lake. The next stao;e of search was to have 
been drags and grapnels ; but Ethelberta entered the 
house. 

Lord Mountclere rushed forward to meet her,*and 
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sucli \v.as her contrivance that he noticed no change. 
The searchers were called in, Ethelberta explaining 
that she had merely obeyed the wish of her brother in 
going out to meet him. Picotee, who had returned 
from her walk with Sol, was upstairs in one of the 
rooms which had been alloted to her. Ethelberta 
managed to run in there on her way upstairs to her 
own chamber. 

‘Picotee, put yoirr things on again,’ she said. ‘You 
are the only friend I have in this house, and I want 
one badly. Go to Sol, and deliver this message to 
him — that I want to see him at once. You must over- 
take him, if you wmlk all the way to Anglebnry. But 
the train does not leave till four, so that there is plenty 
of time.’ 

‘ What is the matter ? ’ said Picotee. ' ‘ I cannot 
walk all the way.’ 

‘ I don’t think you will have to do that — I hope not.’ 

‘He is going to stop at Coomb to have a bit of 
lunch : I might overtake him there, if I must ! ’ 

‘Yes. And tell him to come to the east passage 
door. It is that door next to the entrance to the 
stable-yard. There is a little yew-tree outside it. On 
second thoughts you, dear, must not come back. Wait 
at Coomb in the little inn parlour till Sol comes to you 
again. You will probably then have to go home to 
London alone ; but do not mind it. The worst part 
for you will be in going from the station to the 
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Crescent ; but nobody will molest you in a four-wheel 
cab : you have done it before. However, he will tell 
yoi if this is necessary when he gets iDack. I can best 
figlit my battles alone. You shall liave a letter from 
me the da}^ after to-morrow, stating wliere I am. I 
shall not be here.’ 

‘But what is it so dreadful ’ 

‘Nothing to frighten you.’ But she spoke with a 
breallilessness that completely nullified the assurance. 
‘ It is merely that I find I must come to an explanation 
with Lord Mountclere before I can live here per- 
maneitty, and I cannot stipulate with him while I am 
here in his power. Till I write, good-bye. Your 
things are not unpacked, so let them remain here for 
the present — they can be sent for.’ 

Poor Picotee, more agitated than her sister, but 
nevei questioning her orders, went downstairs and out 
of the house. She ran across the shrubberies, into the 
park, and to the gate whereat Sol had emerged some 
half-lour earlier. She trotted along upon the turnpike- 
road like a lost doe, crying as she went at the new 
trouble which had come upon Berta, whatever that 
trouble liiight be. Behind her she heard wheels and 
the stepping of a horse, but she was too concerned to 
turn her head. The pace of the vehicle slackened, 
however, when it was abreast of Picotee, and she looked 
up to see Christopher as the driver. 

‘ Miss Chickerel ! ’ he said, with siuprise. 
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Picotee liad quickly looked down again, and slie 
murmured, ‘ Yes.’ 

Christopher asked what he could not help askiiig 
under the circumstances, ‘ W ould you like to ride ? ’ 

‘ I should be glad,’ said she, overcoming her fluiry. 
‘ 1 am anxious to overtake my brother Sol.’ 

‘ I have arranged to pick him up at Coomb,’ ;^aid 
Christopher. 

He descended, and assisted her to mount beside 
him, and drove on again, almost in silence: He was 
inclined to believe that some supernatural legerdenain 
had to do with these periodic impacts of Picotee on his 
path. She sat mute and melanchol}^ till they were 
within half a mile of Coomb. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said then, perceiving Sol upon the 
road. ‘ There is my brother ; I will get down noiv.’ 

‘ He was going to ride on to Anglebury with me,’ 
said Julian. 

Picotee did not reply, and Sol turned round. 
Seeing her he instantly exclaimed, ‘ What’s the matter, 
Picotee ? ’ 

She explained to him that he was to go back im- 
mediately, and meet her sister at the door by the yew, 
as Ethelberta had charged her. Christopher, knowing 
them so well, was too much an interested member oi 
the group to be left out of confidence, and she included 
him in her audience. 

‘ And what are you to do ? ’ said Sol to her. 
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‘ I am to wait at Coomb till you come to me.’ 

‘ I can’t understand it,’ Sol muttered, with a gloomj'- 
face. ‘There’s something wroug ; and it was only to 
bo expected ; that’s wliat I sa}^, Mr. Julian.’ 

‘ If necessary I can take care of Miss Chickerel till 
3*ou come,’ said Christoplier. 

‘ Tiiank you,’ said Sol. ‘ Then I wall return to you 
as soon as I can, at the “Castle” Inn, just aliead. ’Tis 
very awkward for jmu to be so burdened by us, Mr. 
Julian ; but we are in a trouble that I don’t jmtseethe 
bottom of.’ 

‘ I know,’ said Cliristoplier, kindly. ‘ We will wait 
for you.’ 

He then drove on with Picotee to the inn, which 
was not far off, and Sol retirrned again to Lychworth. 
Feeling somewhat like a thief in the night, he zigzagged 
tlirough the park, behind belts and knots of trees, 
until he saw the jew, dark and clear, as if drawn in 
ink upon the fair face of the mansion. The way up to 
it was in a little cutting between shrubs, the door being 
a, private entrance, sunk below the surface of the lawn, 
and invisible from other parts of the same front. As 
soon as he reached it, Ethelberta opened it at once, as 
if she had listened for his footsteps. 

She took him along a passage in the basement, up 
a flight of steps, and into a huge, solitary, chill apart- 
ment. It was the ball-room. Spacious mirrors in gilt 
frames formed panels in the lower part of the walls, 
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tlie remainder being toned in sage-green. In a recess 
between each mirror was a statue. The ceiling rose in 
a segmental cmwe, and bore sprawling upon its face 
gilt figures of wanton goddesses, cupids, satyrs ■with- 
tambourines drums and trumpets, the whole ceiling 
seeming alive with them. But the room was very 
gloomy now, there being little light admitted from 
without, and .the refiections from the mirrors gave a 
depressing coldness to the scene. It was a place in- 
tended to look joyous by iiight, and whatever it chose 
to look by day. 

‘We are safe here,’ said she. ‘But we must listen 
for footsteps. I have only. five minutes : Lord Mount- 
clere is waiting for me. I mean to leave this place, 
come what may.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ said Sol, in astonishment. 

‘ I cannot teU you — something has occurred. • Qod 
has got me in his power at last, and is going to scourge 
me for my bad doings — that’s what it seems like. • Sol, 
listen to me, and do exactly what I say. Go to Angle- 
bury, hire a brougham, bring it on as far as Lower 
Lychworth : you wiU have to meet me with it at one 
of the park gates later in the evening — probably the 
west, at half-past seven. Leave it at the village with 
the man, come on here on foot, and stay under the 
trees till just before six ; it will then be quite dark, and 
you must stand under the projecting balustrade a little 
further on than the door you came in by. I will just 
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ste]D upon the balcony over if, and tell you more ex- 
actly than I can now the precise time that I shall be 
able to slip out, and where the carriage is to be waiting. 
But it may not be safe to speak on account of his close- 
ness to me— I will hand down a note. I find it is im- 
possible to leave the house bj^ daylight — I am certain 
to be pursued — he alreadj’’ suspects something. Now 
I must be going, or he will be here, for lie watches my 
movements because of some accidentfd words that 
escaped me.’ 

‘ Berta, I sha’n’t have anytlhng to do with this,’ 
said Sol. ‘ It is not ric^ht ! ’ 

‘ I am only going to Rouen, to Aunt Charlotte ! ’ 
she implored. ‘ I want to get to Southampton, to be 
in time for the midnight steamer. When I am at 
Rouen I can negotiate with Lord Mountclere the terms 
on which I will return to him. It is the only chance 
I have of rooting out a scandal and a disgrace which 
threatens the beginning of my life here ! My letters 
to him, and his to me, can be forwarded tiirough you 
or through father, and he will not know where I am. 
Any woman is justified in adopting such a course to 
bring her husband to a sense of her dignity. If I 
don’t go away now, it will end in a permanent separa- 
tion. If I leave at once, and stipulate that he gets rid 
of lier, we may be reconciled.’ 

‘ I can’t help you-: you must stick to your husband. 
I don’t like them, or any of their sort, barring about 
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three or four, for the reason that they despise me and 
all my sort. But, Ethelberta, for all that' I’ll play fair 
with therii. ISTo half-and-half trimming business. You 
have joined ’em, and ’rayed yourself against us ; and 
there you d better bide. You have manied your man, 
and your duty is towards him. I know what he is, and 
so does father ; but if I were to help you to run away 
now, I should scorn myself more than 1 scorn him.’ 

‘ I don t care for that, or for any such politics ! ' 
The Moimtcleie line is noble, and how was I to know 
that this member was not noble, too ? As the repre- 
sentative of an illustrious family I was taken with him, 
but as a man — I must shun him.’ 

How can you shun iiim ? You have married 
him ! ’ 

‘ Nevertheless I won’t stay. Neither law nor gospel 
demands it of me after what I have learnt. And if 
law and gospel did demand it, I would not stay. And 
if you will not help me to escape, I go alone.’ 

‘ You had better not try any such wild thing.’ ' 
The creaking of a door was heard. ‘ Oh, Sol,’ she 
said, appealingly, ‘ dont go into the question whether 
I am right or wrong — only remember that I am very 
unhappy. Do help me — I have no other person in the 
world to ask ! Be under the balcony at six o’clock. 
Say you will — I must go — say you will ! ’ 

‘ I’ll think,’ said Sol, very ihucJi disturbed. ‘ There, 
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don’t ciy; I’ll try to be under the balcony, at any rate. 
I cannot jn’omise more, but I’ll try to be there.’ 

She opened in the panelling one of the old-fashioned 
concealed modes of exit known as jib-doors, which it 
was once the custom to construct without architraves 
in the walls of large apartments, so as not to interfere 
with the general design of the room. Soi found him- 
self in a narrow passage, running down the whole 
length of the ball-room, and at the same time he heard 
Lord Mountclere’s voice within, talking to Ethelberta. 
Sol’s escape had been marvellous : as it was the 
viscount might have seen her tears. He passed down 
some steps, along an area from 'which he could see 
into a ro^v of servants’ offices, among them a kitchen 
with a fireplace flaming like an altar of sacrifice. Ho- 
body seemed to be concerned about him ; there were 
workmen upon the premises, and he nearly matched 
them. At last he got again into the shrubberies and 
to the side of the park by which he had entered. 

On reaching Coomb he found Picotee in the parlour 
of the little inn, as he had directed, kir. Juhan, she 
said, had walked up to the ruins, and would be back 
again in a few minutes. Sol ordered the horse to be 
put in, and by the time it was ready Christopher came 
down from the hill. Pioom was made for Sol by 
opening the flap of the dogcart, and Christopher 
drove on. 

He was anxious to know the trouble, and Sol was 
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not reluctant to share the burden of it with one whom 
he believed to ■ be a friend. He told, scrap by scrap, 
the strange request of Ethelberta. Christopher, though 
ignorant of Ethelberta’s experience that morning, in- 
stantly assumed that the discovery of some concealed 
spectre had led to this precipitancy. 

‘ When does she wish you to meet her with the 
carriage ? ’ 

‘ Probably at half-past seven, at the west lodge ; 
but that is to be finally fixed by a note she will hand 
down to me from the balcony.’ 

‘ Which balcony ? ’ 

‘ The nearest to the yew-tree.’ 

‘ At what time will she hand the note ? ’ 

‘ As the Court clock strikes six, she says. And if I 
am not there to take her instructions of course she will 
give up the idea, which is just what I want her to 
do.’ 

Christopher begged Sol to go. Whether Ethelberta 
was right or wrong, he did not stop to enquire. She 
was in- trouble ; she was too clear-headed to be in 
trouble without good reason ; and she wanted assistance 
out of it. But such was Hoi’s nature that the more he 
reflected the more determined was he in not giving 
way to her entreaty. By the time that they reached 
Anglebury he repented having given way so far as to 
withhold a direct refusal. 

‘ It can do no good,’ he said, mournfully. ‘ It is 
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better to nip lier notion in its beginning. She says she 
wants to fly to Eouen, and from there arrange terms 
witli him. But it can’t be done — she should have 
thouo-ht of terms before.’ 

O 

Christopher made no further reply. Leaving word 
at the ‘ Old Box ’ that a man was to be sent to take 
the horse of him, he drove directly onwards to the 
station. 

‘ Then you don’t mean to help her ? ’ said Julian, 
when Sol took the tickets — one for himself and one for 
Picotee. 

‘ I serve ber best by leaving her alone,’ said Sol. 

‘ I don’t think so.’ 

‘ She has married him.’ 

‘ She is in distress.’ 

‘ She has married him.’ 

Sol and Picotee took their seats, Picotee upbraiding 
her brother. ‘ I can go by myself ! ’ she said, in tears. 
‘ Do go back for Berta, Sol. She said I was to go home 
alone, and I can do it ! ’ 

‘ You must not. It is not right for you to be hiring 
cabs and driving across London at midnight. Berta 
should have known better than propose it.’ 

‘ She was flurried. Go, Sol ! ’ 

But her entreaty, was fruitless. 

‘ Have you got your ticket, Mr. Juhaii ? ’ said Sol. 
‘ I suppose we shall go together till we get near Mel- 
chester ? ’ 
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‘ I have not got my ticket yet — I’ll be back in two 
minutes.’ 

The minutes went by, and Christopher did not re- 
appear. The train moved off: Christopher was seen 
running up the platform, as if in a vain hope to catch it. 

‘ He has missed the train,’ said Sol. Picotee looked 
disappointed, and said nothing. They were soon out 
of sight. 

‘ God forgive me for such a hollow pretence ! ’ said 
Christopher to himself. ‘ But he would have been un- 
easy had he known I wished to stay behind. I cannot 
leave her in trouble like this ! ’ 

He went back to the ‘ Old Fox’ with the maimer and 
movement of a man who after a lifetime of desultori- 
ness had at last foimd something to do. It was now 
getting late in the afternoon. Christopher ordered a 
one-horse brougham at the inn, and entering it was 
driven out of tlie town towards Lychworth as the even- 
ing shades were beginning to fall. They passed into 
the village of Lower Lychworth at lialf-past five, and 
drew up at a beer-house at the end. Jumping out here, 
Julian told the man to wait till he should return. 

Thus far he had exactly obeyed her orders to Sol. 
He hoped to be able to obey them throughout, and 
supply her with the aid her brother refused. He also 
hoped that the change in the personality of her con- 
federate would make no difference to her intention. 
That he was putting himself in a wrong position he 
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allowed, but time and attention were requisite for sucli 
analyses : meanwliile Etlielberta was in trouble. On 
the one hand was she waiting hopefully for Sol ; on 
the other was Sol many miles on his way to town ; 
between them was himself. 

He ran with all his miglit towards Lychworth Park, 
mounted the lofty stone steps by the lodge, saw the 
dark bronze figures on the piers tlirough. the twilight, 
and then proceeded to thread the trees. Amono' these 
he struck a light for a moment : it was ten minutes to 
six. In another five minutes he was panting beneath 
the walls of her house. 

Eychworth Court was not unknown to Christopher, 
for lie had frequently explored that spot in his Sand- 
bourne days. He perceived now why she liad selected 
that particular balcony for handing down directions ; 
it was the only one round, the house tliat was low 
enough to be reached from the outside, the basement 
heie being a little way sunk in the ground. 

He went close under, turned his face outivards, 
and waited. About a foot over his liead was tlie 
stone floor of the balcony, forming a ceiling to his 
position. At his back, two or three feet behind, was a 
blank wall^the wall of the house. In front of him 
was the misty park, crowned by a sky sparkling with 
wintei stars. This was abruptly cut off upward by the 
dark edge of the balcony which overhung him. 

It Avas as if some person ivithin the room above had 
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been awaiting liis approacli. He had scarcely found 
time to observe his situation when a human hand and 
portion of a bare arm were thrust between the balus- 
ters, descended a httle way from the edge of the 
balcony, and remained hanging across the starlit sky. 
Something was between the fingers. Christopher lifted 
his hand, took the scrap, which was paper, and the arm 
was withdrawn. As it withdrew, a jew*el on one of 
the fingers sparkled in the rays of a large planet that 
rode in the opposite sky. 

Light steps retreated from the balcony, and a. win- 
dow closed. Christopher had almost, held his breath 
lest Ethelberta should discover him at the critical 
moment to be other than Sol, and mar her deliverance 
by her alarm. The still silence was anything but 
silence to him ; he felt as if he were listening to the 
clanging chorus of an oratorio. And then he could 
fancy he heard words between Ethelberta and the vis- 
count within the room ; they were evidently at very 
close quarters, and dexterity must have been required 
of her. He went on tiptoe across the gravel to the 
grass, and once on that he strode in the direction 
whence he had come. By the thick trunk £>f one of 
a group of aged trees he stopped to get a light, just as 
the Court clock struck six in loud long tones. The 
transaction had been carried out, through her impatience 
possibly, four or five minutes before the times appointed. 

The note contained, m a shaken hand, in which, 
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liowever, the well-kiio'\vn cliaracters Averc dislinffuisli- 

O 

able, these ■words in pencil : 

‘At half-past seven o’clock. Just outside the north 
lodge ; don’t huh’ 

This -was the time she iiad suggested to Sol as that 
wiiicli Avould probabty best suit her escape, if she could 
escape at all. She had changed the place from the 
Avest to the north lodge — nothing else. The Latter "was 
certainly more secluded, though a trifle more remote 
from the course of the proposed journey ; there Avas 
j e enough and none to spare for fetching 

the brougham from LoAver LycliAvortli to the lodge, 
the village being tAvo miles off. The fcAv minutes 
gained by her readiness at the balcony Avere i\sefLil 
noAv. He started at once for the village, diverging 
someAvhat to obserA^e the spot appointed for the meeting. 
It Avas excellently chosen ; tlie gate appeared to be 
little used, the lane outside it Avas covered AAuth trees, 
and all around Avas silent as the grave. After this hasty 
survey by the Avau starlight, he hastened on to LoAA-er 
LycliAvorth. 

An hour and a (Quarter later a little brougham AAuth- 
out lamps Avas creeping along by the park AA^all toAvards 
this spot. The leaves Avere so thick upon the un- 
frequented road that the Avheels could not be heard, 
and the horse’s pacing made scarcely more noise than a 
rabbit Avould have done' in limping along. The vehicle 
progressed sloAvly, for they Avere in good time. About 
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ten yards from tlie park entrance it stopped, and Chris- 
topker stepped out. 

' ‘ We may have to wait here ten minutes,’ he said to 
the ^iver. ‘ And then shall we be able to reach Angle- 
bury in time for the up mail-train to Southampton ? ’ 

‘Half-past seven, half-past eight, half-past nine — 
two hours. Oh yes, sir, easily. A young lady in the 
case perhaps, sir ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I hope she’U be done honestly by, even if 
she is of humble station. ’Tis best, and cheapest too, 
in the long run.’ The coachman was apparently ima- 
gining the dove about to flit away to be one of the 
pretty maid-servants that abounded in Lychworth Court ; 
such escapades as these were not unfrequent among 
them, a fair face having been deemed a sufficient re- 
commendation to service therein, without too close an 
inquiry into character, since the death of the flrst 
viscountess. 

‘ How then, silence ; and listen for a footstep at the 
gate.’ 

Such calniness as there was in the musician’s voice 
had been produced by considerable efibrt. For his 
heart had begun to beat fast and loud as he strained his 
attentive ear to catch the Footfall of a woman who could 
never be his. 

The obscurity was as great as a starry sky would 
permit it to be. Beneath the trees where the carriage 
stood the darkness was total. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

LYCrnVOETJI AND ITS PKECIiNCTS — ^MELCllESTER. 

To be wise after the event is often to act foolislily with 
regard to it ; and to preserve the illusion wliich lias 
led to the event would frequently be a course that 
omniscience itself could not find fault with. Eeaction 
with Ethelberta was complete, and the more violent in 
that it threatened to be useless. Sol’s bitter chidine: 

O 

had been the first thing to discompose her fortitude. 
It reduced her to a consciousness that she had allowed 
herself to be coerced in her instincts without Iriumph- 
ing ill her duty. She might have pleased her family 
better bj^ pleasing her tastes, and have entirel}^ avoided 
the grim irony of the situation disclosed later in the 
day. 

After the second interview with Sol she was to some 
extent composed in mind by being able to nurse a 
definite intention. As momentum causes the nar- 
rowest wheel to stand upright, a scheme, fairly im- 
bibed, will give. the weakest some power to maintain a 
position stoically. 

In the temporary absence of Lord Mouutclere, 
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about six o’clock, she. slipped out upon the balcony and 
banded down a note. The hour and a half wanting to 
half-past seven she passed with great effort. The 
greater part of the time was occupied by dinner, during 
which she attempted to devise some scheme for leaving 
him without suspicion just before the appointed moment. 
Happily, and as if by a Providence, there was no 
necessity for any such thing. A httle while before the 
half-hour, when she moved to rise from dinner, he also 
arose, begging her to excuse him for a few minutes, 
that he might go and write an important note .to his 
lawyer, until that moment forgotten, though the post- 
man was nearly due. She heard him retire along the 
corridor and shut himself into his study, Ms promised 
time of return being a quarter of an hour thence. 

Five minutes after that memorable parting Ethel- 
berta came from the little door by the bush of yew, 
well and thickly wrapped up from head to heels. Slie 
skimmed across the park and under the boughs like a 
shade, mounting then the stone steps for pedestrians 
wMch were fixed beside the park gates here, as at all 
the lodges. Outside and below her she saw an oblong 
shape — it was a brougham, and it had been drawn for- 
ward close to the bottom of the steps that she might 
not have an inch further to go on foot than to this 
barrier. The whole precinct was thronged with trees ; 
half their foliage being over head, the other half under 
foot, for the gardeners had not yet begun to rake and 
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collect the leaves ; thus it was that her dress rustled as 
slie descended tlie steps. 

The carriage door was held open by the driver, and 
she entered instantly. He shut her in, and mounted to 
]hs seat. As they drove away slie became conscious of 
another person inside. 

‘ Oh ! Sol — it is done ! ’ she whispered, believing 
the man to be her bi’other. Her companion made no 
replje 

Ethelberta, familiar with Sol’s moods of troubled 
silence, did not press for an answer. It was, indeed, 
certain thaT Sol’s assistance would have been given 
under a sullen protest; even if unwilling to disappoint 
her, lie might well have been silent and angry at her 
course. They sat in silence, and in total darkness. The 
road ascended an incline, tlie horse’s tramp being stiU 
deadened by the carpet of leaves. Then the large trees 
on either hand became interspersed by a low brushwood 
of varied sorts, from which a large bird occasionally 
flew, in its affright at their presence beating its wings 
recklessly against the hard stems with force enough to 
cripple the delicate quills. It showed how deserted 
' was the spot after nightfall. 

‘Sol?’ said Ethelberta again. ‘Why not talk to 
me ? ’ 

, t 

She now noticed that her fellow-travellei’ kept his 
head and his whole person as snugly back in the corner, 
out of her way, as it was possible to do. She was not 
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exactly frightened, but she could not understand the 
reason. The carriage gave a quick turn, and stopped. 

; Where are we now ? ’ she said. ‘ Shall we' get to 
Anglebury by nine ? mat is the time, Sol P ’ 

I will see, replied her companion. They were the 
first words he had uttered. 

The voice tv as so different from her brothers that 
she was terrified; her hmbs quivered. In another 
instant the speaker had struck a Tvax vesta, and holding 
it erect in his fingers he looked her ui the face. 

Hee-hee-hee ! The laugher was her husband 
the viscount. 

He laughed again, and his eyes gleamed like a 
couple of tarnished brass buttons in the light of the 
wax match. 

Ethelberta might have fallen dead with the shock, 
so terrible and hideous was it. Yet she did not. She 
neither shrieked nor fainted ; but no poor January 
fieldfare was ever colder, no ice-house ever more dank 
with perspiration, than she was then. 

‘ A very pleasant joke, my dear— hee-hee ! And 
no moie than was to-be expected on this merry happy 
day of oui lives. Hobody enjoys a good jest more 
than I do : I always enjoyed a jest— hee-hee ! How 
we are in the dark again ; and Tve will alight and walk. 

. The path is too narrow for the carriage, but it will not 
be far for you. Take your husband’s arm.’ 

While he had been speaking a defiant pride had 
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sprung np in lier, instigating iicr to conceal every Avea.k- 
ness. He liad opened the carriage door and stej^ped 
out. She followed, taking the offered arm. 

‘ Take the horse and carriage to the stables,’ said 
the viscount to the coachman, Aviio vars his own ser- 
vant, tlie vehicle and horse being alsoliis. The coach- 
man turned the horse’s head and vanished down the 
woodland track by which they had ascended. 

The viscount moved on, uttering j^idvate clnickles 
as numerous as a woodpecker’s taps, and Etliclberta 
with him. She walked as b}^ a miracle, but she would 
walk. She would have died rather tlian not have 
walked then. 

She perceived now that the}^ were somewhere in 
Lychworth wood. As they went, she noticed a faint 
gleam upon tlie ground on the other side of the viscount, ' 
which showed her that thej’’ were walking l^eside a wet 
ditch. She remembered having seen it in the morning: 
it was a shallow ditch of mud. Siie might push him 
in, and run, and so escape before he could extricate 
himself. It would not hurt Ihm. It Avas her last 
chance. She Avaited a moment for the opportunity. 

‘ We are one to one, and I am the stronger ! ’ she 
at last exclaimed triumphantly, and lifted her hand for 
a tlirust. 

‘ On the contrary, darling ; Ave are one to half a 
dozen, and you considerably the Aveaker,’ he tenderly 
replied, stepping back adroitly, and blowing a whistle. 
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At once the bushes seemed to be animated in four or 
five places. 

. ‘ John ? ’ he said in the direction of one of them. 

‘ Yes, my lord,’ replied a voice from the bush, and 
a keeper came forward. 

‘William?’ 

Another man advanced from another bush. 

‘ Quite right. Eemain where you are for the pre- 
sent. Is Tomkins there ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my lord,’ said a man from another part of 
the thicket. 

‘ You go and keep watch by the fimther lodge : 
there are poachers about. Where is Strongway?’ 

‘ Just below, my lord.’ 

‘ Tell him and his brother to go to the west gate, 
and walk up and down. Let them search round it, 
among the trees inside. Anybody there who cannot 
give a good account of himself to be brought before me 
to-morrow morninir. I am livin<y at the Cottacre at 
present. That’s all I have to say to you.’ And, turn- 
ing round to Ethelberta : ‘ Yow, dearest, we vd\l wallc 
a little further if jmu are able. I have provided that 
your fi’iends shall be taken care of.’ He tried to pull 
her hand towards him, gently, like a cat opening a 
door. 

They walked a little onward, and Lord Mouutclere 
spoke again, with imperturbable good-humour : 

‘ I will tell you a story, to ]3ass the time away. I 
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have learnt the art from you — your mantle has fallen 
upon me, and all your inspiration Avith it. Listen, 
dearest. I saw a young man come to the house to- 
day. Afterwards I saw him cross a passage in jmur 
company. You entered the ball-room Avith him. That 
room is a treacherous place. It is panelled Avith AAmod, 
and betAAmen the panels and the AAualls arc passages for 
the servants, opening from the room by doors hidden 
in the AvoodAvork. Lady Mountclere kncAv of one of 
these, and made use of it to let out her conspirator ; 
Lord Mountclere kncAv of another, and made use of it 
to let in himself. His si^ht is not nood, IdiU his ears 
are unimpaired. A meeting Avas arranged to take 
place at the Avest gate at half-past seven, unless a note 
handed from the balconj’- mentioned another time and 
place. He heard it all — hee-hee ! 

‘ Yv^lien Lady Mountclere’s confederate came for 
the note, I was in Avaiting aboAm, and handed one doAvn 
a feAv minutes before the hour struck, confirmino' the 
time, but changing the place. When Lady Mountclere 
handed doAvn her note, just as the clock AAms striking, 
her confederate had sone, and I Avas standins; beneath 
the balcony to receive it. She dropped it into her 
husband’s hands — ho-ho-ho-ho ! 

‘ Lord Mountclere ordered a brougham to be at 
the west lodge, as fixed by Lady Mountclere’s note. 
Probably Lady Mountclere’s friend ordered a brougham 
to be at the north gate, as fixed by my note, Avritten in 
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imitation of Lady Moimtclere’s hand. Lady Moimt- 
clere came to the spot she had mentioned, and like a 
good wife riislied into the arms of her husband — ^lioo- 
hoo-hoo-hoO-hoo ! ’ 

As if by an imgoverjiable impulse, Ethelberta broke 
into laugliter also— laugiiter which had a wild unnatural 
sound ; it was liyslerical. Slie sank down upon the 
leaves, and tliere continued the feaiful laugh just as 
before. Lord Mountclere became greatly frightened. 
The spot tliey had readied was a green space within a 
girdle of hollies, and in front of them rose an orna- 
mental cottage. This was the building which Etliel- 
bcrta had visited earlier in the day : to be short, it was 
the Petit Trianon of L5mhworth Court. 

The viscount left her side, and hurried forward. 
The door of the building was opened by a woman. 

‘ Have you prepared for us, as I directed ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my lord ; tea and coffee are both ready.’ 

‘ Hever mind that now. Lady Mountclere is ill ; 
come and assist her indoors. Tell the other woman to 
bring wine and water at once.’ 

He returned to Ethelberta. She was better, and 
was sitting calmly on the bank. She rose without 
assistance. 

‘ You maj^ retire,’ he said to the woman who had 
followed him, and she turned round. When Ethelberta 
saw the building, she drew back quicldy. 
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' Where is the other Lady Moiiutclere ? ’ she in- 
quired. 

‘ Gone ! ’ 

‘ She shall never return^ — never ? ’ 

‘ITever. It was not intended that she should.’ 

‘ That sounds well. ' Lord Mountclere, we may as 
well compromise matters.’ 

‘ I think so, too. It becomes ‘a lady to make a 
virtue of a necessity.’ 

‘ It was stratagem against stratagem. Mine was 
ingenious ; yours was masterly. Accept my acknow- 
ledgment. We will enter upon an armed neutrality.’ 

‘ Ho. Let me be 57-our adorer and slave again, as 
ever. Your beauty, dearest, covers everything ! You 
are my mistress and queen I But here we are at the 
door. Tea is prepared for us here. I have a liking 
for life in this cottage mode, and live here on occasion. 
Women, attend to Lady Mountclere.’ 

TJie woman who had seen Ethelberta in the morn- 
ing was alarmed at recognising her, having since been 
informed officially of the inanlage : she murmured 
entreaties for pardon. They assisted the viscountess to 
a chair, tlie door was closed, and the wind blew past as 
if nobody had ever stood there to interrupt its flight. 

Tull of misgivings, Christopher continued to wait 
at the north gate. Half-past seven had long since been 
past, and no Ethelberta had appeared. He did not 
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for the moment suppose the delay to be hers, and this 
gave him patience ; having taken np the position, he 
was induced by fidelity to abide by the consec^^uences. 
It would be only a journey of two hours to reach Angle- 
bury Station ; he would ride outside with the driver, 
put her into the train, and bid her adieu for ever. She 
ha.d cried for help, and he had heard her cry. 

At last through the trees came the sound of the 
Court clock striking eight, and then, for the first time, 
a doubt arose in his mind whether she could have 
mistaken the gate. Sol had distinctly told him the 
west lodge ; her note had expressed the north lodge. 
Could she by any accident have written one thing 
while meaning another ? He entered the carriage, and 
drove round to the west gate. All was as silent there 
as at the other, the meeting between Ethelberta and 
Lord Mountclere being then long past ; and he drove 
back again. 

He left the carriage, and entered the park on foot, 
approaching the house slowly. All was silent ; the 
windows were dark ; moping sounds came ,^om the 
trees and sky, as from Sorrow whispering to Hight. By 
this time he felt assured that the scheme had miscarried. 
While he stood here a carriage without lights came up 
the drive ; it turned in towards the stable-yard without 
going to the door. The carriage had plainly been 
empty. 

Beturning across the grass by the way he had 
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come, lie was startled by tlie voices of two men from 
tlie road liard by. 

‘ Have ye seed anybody ? ’ 

‘ Hot a soul.’ 

‘ Shall we go across again ? ’ 

‘ What’s the good ? let’s home to supper.’ 

‘ My lord must have heard somebody, or ’a wouldn’t 
have said it.’ 

‘ Perhaps he’s nervous now he’s living in the Cottage 
again. I thought that fancy was over. Well, I’m 
glad ’tis a young wife he’s brought us. She’ll have her 
routs and her rackets as well as the high-born ones, 
you’ll see, as soon as she gets used to the place.’ 

‘ She must be a queer Christian to pick up with 
him.’ 

‘ Well, if she’ve Christian charity ’tis enough for we 
poor men ; her faith and hope may be as please God. 
How I be for on-along homeward.’ 

As soon as they had gone Christopher nioved firom 
his hiding, and, avoiding the gravel-walk, returned to 
his coachman, telling him to drive at once to Angle- 
bury. 

Julian was so impatient of the futility of his adven- 
ture that he wished to annihilate its existence. On 
reaching Anglebury he determined to get on at once 
to Mdchester, that the event • of the night might be 
summarily ended ; to be still in the neighbourhood 
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was to be still engaged in it. He reached home before 
midnight. 

Walking into their house in High Street, as dissa- 
tisfied with himself as a man well could be who still 
retained health and an occupation, he found Faith 
sitting up as usual. His news was simple : the mar- 
riage had taken place before he could get there, and he 
had seen nothing of either ceremony or viscountess. 
Tlie remainder he reserved for a more convenient 
season. 

Faith looked anxiously at him as he ate supper, 
smiling now and then. 

‘ Well, I am tired of this life,’ said Christopher. 

‘ So am I,’ said Faith. ‘ Ah, if we were only rich ! ’ 

‘ Ah, yes.’ 

‘ Or if we were not rich,’ she said, turning her eyes 
to the fire. ‘ If we were only slightly provided for, it 
would be better than nothing. How much would you 
be content with, Kit.?’ 

‘ As much as I could get.’ 

‘ W ould you be content with a thousand a year for 
both of us ? ’ 

‘ i daresay I should,’ he murmured, breaking his 
bread. 

‘ Or five hundred for both ? ’ 

‘ Or five hundred.’ 

‘ Or even three hundred ? ’ 

‘ Bother three hundred. Less than double the sum 
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would not sjitisfy dig. We may as well imagine much 
as little.’ 

Faith's countenance had fallen. ‘ 0 Kit,’ slie said, 
‘ 5 "ou always disappoint me ’ 

‘ I do. How do I disappoint you this time ? ’ 

‘ By not caring for three liimdred a year— a liun- 
dred and fifty each—when that is all I have to offer 
you.* 

‘ Faith ! ’ said he, looking up for the first time. Her 
soft e 5 ’’es were curiously turned upon him. 

‘ It is true, and I had prepared such a pleasant sur- 
prise for you, and now you don’t care ! Our cousin 
Lucy did leave us something after all I don’t under- 
stand the exact total sum, but it comes to a hundred 
and fifty a year each — more than I expected, though 
not so much as you deserved. Here’s the letter. I 
have been dwelling upon it all day, and thinldng what 
a pleasure it would be ; and it is not after all ! ’ 

‘ Good gracious. Faith, I was only supposing. The 
real thing is another matter altogetlier. Well, the 
idea of Lucy’s will contahiing our names. I am sure I 
would have gone to the fiineral had I known.’ 

‘ I wish it were a thousand ! ’ 

‘ 0 no— it doesn’t matter at all. But, certainly, 
three hundred for two is a tantalising sum: not enough 
to enable us to change our condition, and enough to 
make us dissatisfied with going on as we are.’ 

‘ We must forget we have it, and let it increase.’ 

VOL. II. 


X 
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‘ It isn’t enoiigli to increase mncli. 'We may as 
well nse it. But how ? Take a bigger house — what’s 
the use ? Give up the organ ? — ^then I shall be rather 
worse off than I am at present. Positively, it is the 
most provoking amount anybody could have invented 
had they tried ever so long. Poor Lucy, to do that, 
and not even to come near us when father died. . . . 
Ah, I know what we’ll do. We’ll go abroad— we’ll 
live in Italy.’ 
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SEQUEL. 

AE-GLEBURT — LYCHWORTH — SANDBOURNE . 

Two years and a lialf after the marriage of Etlielberta, 
and the evening adventures which followed it, a man 
young in years, though considerably older in mood and 
expression, walked np to the ‘Old Fox’ Inn at Angle- 
bnry. The anaclmonism sat not unbecomingly upon 
him, and the voice was precisely that of tlie Christopher 
J ul ian of heretofore. His way of entering the inn and call- 
ing for a conveyance was more offhand than formerly ; 
liQ was much less afraid of the sound of his own voice 
now than when he had gone through the same per- 
formance on a certain chill evening the last time that 
he visited the spot. He wanted to be taken to Knollsea 
to meet the steamer there, and was not coming back 
by the same vehicle. 

It was a very different day from that of his previous 
journey along the same road ; different in season ; 
different in weather ; and the humour of the observer 
differed yet more widely from its condition then than 
did the landscape from its former hues. In due time 
they reached a commanding situation upon the road, 
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from which were visible knots and plantations of trees 
on the Lych worth manor. .Christopher broke the 
silence. 

‘ Lord Mountclere is still alive and well, I am told.^^ ^ 

*■ Oh, ay. He’ll live to be a hundred. Hever such 
a change as has come over the man of late years.’ • 

‘ Indeed ! ’ 

‘ Oh, ’tis- my lady. She’s a one to put up with ! 
Still, ’tis said here and there that marrying her was the 
best day’s work that he ever did in his life, although 
she’s got to be my lord and my lady both.’ 

‘ Is she happy with him ? ’ 

‘ She is very sharp with the pore man— about happy 
I don’t know. He was a good-natured old man, for all 
his sins, and would sooner any day lay out money in 
new presents than pay it in old debts. But ’tis altered 
now. ’Tisn’t the same place. Ah, in the old times I 
have seen the floor of the servants’ hall over the vamp 
of your boot in solid beer that we had poured aside 
from the horns because we couldn’t see straight enough 
to pour it in. ' See.? Ho, we couldn’t see a hole in a 
ladder. And now, even at Christmas or Whitsuntide, 
when a man, if ever he desires to be overcome with a 
drop, would naturally wish it to be, you can walk out 
of Lychworth as straight as you walked in. All her 
doings.’ 

‘ Then she holds the reins ? ’ 

\ 

‘ She do ! There was a little tussle at first ; but • 
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how could a old man hold his own against such a spry 
young body as that ! She threatened to run away from 
him, and kicked up Bob’s-a-dying, and I don’t know 
what all ; and being the woman, of course siie was 
sure to beat in the long run. Pore old nobleman, she 
marches him oh' to church every Sunday as regular as 
a clock, makes him read family prayers that haven’t 
been read in Lychworth for the last thirty years to my 
certain knowledge, and keeps him down to three glasses 
of wine a day, strict, so that you never see him any 
the more generous for liquor or a bit elevated at all, as 
it used to be. There, ’tis true, it has done him good 
in one sense, for they say he’d have been dead in five 
years if he had gone on as he was going.’ 

‘ So that she’s a good wife to him, after all ? ’ 

‘ Well, if she had been a little Avorse ’twould have 
been a little better for him in one sense, for he would 
have had his OAvn way more. But lie Avas a curious 
feller at one time, as Ave all knoAv, and I suppose ’tis as 
much as he can expect ; but ’tis a strange reverse for 
him. It is said that Avhen he’s asked out to dine, or to 
anything in the Avay of a jaunt, his eye flies across to 
hers afore he ans Avers : and if her eye says yes, he says 
yes ; and if her eye says no, he says no. ’Tis a sad 
condition for one Avho rided womankind as he, that a 
woman should lead him in a string Avh ether he will or 
no.’ 


‘ Sad indeed ! ’ 
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‘ She’s steward, and agent, and everything.' She 
has got a room called ‘my lady’s office,’ and great 
ledgers and cash-books yon never see the hke. In old 
times there were bailiffs to look after the workfolk, 
foremen to look after the tradesmen, a building-steward 
to look after the foremen, a land-steward to look after 
the building-steward, and a dashmg grand agent to 
look after the land-steward : fine times they had then, 
I assure ye. My lady said they were eating out the 
property like a honeycomb, and then there was a 
terrible row. Half of ’em were sent fiying ; and now 
there’s only the agent, and the viscountess, and a sort 
of surveyor man, and of the three she does most work 
so ’tis said. She marks the trees to be felled, settles 
what horses are to be sold and bought, and is out in 
all winds and weathers. There, if somebody hadn’t 
looked into things ’twould soon have been all up with 
his lordship, he was so very extravagant. In one sense 
’twas lucky for him that she was born in humble fife, 
because owing to it she knows the ins and outs of 
contriving, which he never did.’ 

‘ Then a man on the verge of bankruptcy will do 
better to marry a poor and sensible wife than a rich 
and stupid one. Well, here we are at the tenth mile- 
stone. I will walk the remainder of the distance to 
Knollsea, as there is ample time for meeting the last 
steamboat.’ 

When the man was gone Christopher proceeded 
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slowly on foot down' tlie liill, and reached that part of 
the highw^ay at- which he had stopped in the cold 
November breeze waiting for a woman who never 
came. He was older now, and he had ceased to wish 
that he had not been disappointed. There Avas the lodge, 
and around it -were the trees, brilliant in the shining 
greens of June. Every twig sustained its bhd, and 
every blossom its bee. The roadside w^as not mujTed 
m a garment of dead leaves as it had been then, and 
the lodge-gate was not open as it alwa3^s used to be. 
He paused to look through the bars. The drive was 
well kept and gravelled ; the grass edgings, formerly 
marked by hoofs and ruts, and othermse trodden 
away, were now green and luxuriant, bent sticks being 
placed at intervals as a protection. 

Wliile he looked through the gate a woman stepped 
from the lodge to open it. In her haste she nearly 
swung the gate into his face, and would have com- 
pletely done so had he not jumped back. 

‘I beg pardon, sir,’ she said, on perceiving him. 

‘ I was going to open it for my lady, and I didn’t see 
you.’ 

Christopher moved round the corner. The per- 
petual snubbing that he had received from Ethelberta 
ever since he had known her seemed about to be con- 
tinued through the medium of her dependents. 

A trotting, accompanied' by the sound of hght 
wheels, liad become perceptible ; and then a vehicle 
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came througli the gate, and turned up the road which 
he had come down. He saw the back of a basket- 
carriage, drawn by a pair of piebald ponies. A lad in 
livery sat behind -with folded arms ; the driver was a 
lady. He saw her bonnet, her shoulders, her hair — 
but no more. She lessened in his gaze, and was soon 
out of sight. 

He stood a long time thinking ; but he did not 
wish her his. 

In this wholesome frame of mind he proceeded on 
his way, thankful that he had escaped meeting her, 
though so narrowly. But perhaps at this remote 
season the embarrassment of a rencounter would not 
have been intense. At Knollsea he entered the steamer 
for Sandboume. 

Mr. Chickerel and his family now lived at hh’top 
Villa, in that place, a house which, like many others, 
had been built since Julian’s last visit to the to^ n. 
He was dmected to the outskirts, and into a fir planta- 
tion where drives and intersecting roads had been laid 
out, and where ne-v Vidas had sprung up like mush- 
rooms. He entered by a swing gate, on which ‘ lirtop ’ 
was painted, and a maid-servant showed him into a 
neatly-furnished room, containing hlr. Chickerel, Mrs. 
Chickerel, and Picotee, the matron being reclined on a 
couch, which improved health had permitted her to 
substitute for a bed. 

He had been expected, and all were glad to see 




She ekspexkd ix hts gaze, axd nvas .'^oox out of siqiit 
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again the sojourner .-in foreign lands, even down to the 
ladyhke tabby, who was all purr and ■warmth towards 
him except when she was all claws and nippers. But 
had the prime sentiment of the meeting shown itself 
it would have been the unqualified surprise of Christo- 
pher at seeing how much Picotee’s face had gro'wn to 
resemble her sister’s : it ■was less a resemblance in 
contours than in expression and tone. 

They had an early tea, and then hlr. Chickerel, 
sitting in a patriarchal chair, conversed pleasantly with 
his guest, being well acquainted with him through 
other members of the family. They tall?:ed of Julian’s 
residence at different Italian towns with his sister ; of 
Paith, who was at the present moment staying with 
some old friends m Melchester ; and, as was ine'Titable, 
the discourse hovered over and settled upon Ethel- 
berta, the prime ruler of the courses of them all, with 
httle exception, through recent years. 

‘ It was a hard struggle for ' her,’ said Chickerel, 
looking reflectively out at the fir trees. ‘ I never 
thought the. gul would have got tlmough it. When 
she first entered the house everybody was against her. 
She had to fight a whole host of them single-handed. 
There was the viscount’s brother, other relations, 
lawyers, ladies, servants, not one of them was her 
friend ; and not one who wouldn’t rather have seen 
her arrive there in evil relationship with him than as 
she did come. But she stood her ground. She was 
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put upon her mettle ; and one by one they got to feel 
there was somebody among them whose little finger, 
if they insulted her, was thicker than a 'Mountclere’s 
loins. She must have had a will of iron ; it was a situation 
that would have broken tJie hearts of a dozen ordinaiy 
women, for everybody soon Imew that we were of no 
family, and that’s what made it so hard for her. But 
there she is as mistress now, and everybody respecting 
her. I sometimes fancy she is occasionally too severe 
Avith the servants, and I Iviiorv what service is. But 
she says it is necessary, owing to her bu'th ; and 
perhaps she is right.’ 

‘ I suppose she ofteir corrres to see yoir ? ’ 

‘ Forrr or five tinres a year,’ said Picotee. 

‘ She cannot corrre qirite so ofterr as she would,’ 
said ]\irs. Chickerel, ‘ because of her lofty position, 
which has its jrrties. Well, as I always say, Berta 
doesn’t take after rrre. I couldn’t have rrrarried the 
rrran eveir though he did bring a coronet witlr him.’ 

‘ I shorrldn’t have cared to let him ask ye,’ said 
Chickerel. ‘ However, that’s neither here nor there — 
all ended better than I expected. He’s fond of her.’ 

‘ And it is wonderfirl what carr be doire with an 
old man wherr you are his darhng,’ said ]\Ir’s. Chickerel. 

‘ If I were Berta I should go to Londorr ofterrer,’ 
said Picotee, to turrr the conversation. ‘ But she lives 
mostly irr the library. And, oh, what do you think ? 
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She is writing an epic poem, and employs Emmeline as 
her reader.’ 

‘Dear me. And how are Sol and Dan.P You 
mentioned them once in your letters,’ said Clmistopher. 

‘ Berta has set them up as builders in London.’ 

‘ She bought a business for them,’ said Chickerel. 
‘ But Sol wouldn’t accept her help for a long time, and 
now he has only agreed to it on condition of paying her 
back the money with interest, wliich he is doing. They 
have just signed a contract to build a hospital for 
twenty thousand pounds.’ 

Picotee broke in — ‘ You knew that both Gwendohne 
and Corneha married two years ago, and went to 
Queensland ? They married two brothers, who were 
farmers, and left England the following week. Georgie 
and Myrtle are at school.’ 

‘ And Joey .P ’ 

‘We are thinking of making Joseph a parson,’ said 
Mrs. Chickerel. 

‘ Indeed ! a parson.’ 

‘ Yes-; ’tis a genteel hving for tlie boy. And he’s 
talents that way. Since he has been iiirder masters he 
knows all the strange sounds the old Eomans and Greeks 
used to make by way of talldng, and the love stories of 
the ancient women as if they were his owm. I assure 
you, Mr. Julian, if you could hear how beautiful the 
boy tells about little Cupid with his bow and arrows, 
and the rows between that pagan apostle Jupiter and 
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his wife because of another woman, and the hand- 
some young gods who kissed Venus, you’d say he de- 
served to be made a bishop at once ! ’ 

The evening advanced, and they walked in the 
garden. Here, by some means, Picotee and Christopher 
found themselves alone. 

‘ Tour letters to my sister have been chaining,’ 
said Christopher. ‘ And so regular, too. It was as 
good as a birthday every time one arrived.’ 

Picotee blushed and said nothing. 

Christopher had full assurance that her heart was 
where it always had been. A suspicion of the fact 
had been the reason of his visit here to-day. 

‘ Other letters were once written from England to 
Italy, and they acquired great celebrity. Do you know 
whose ? ’ 

‘ Walpole’s? ’ said Picotee, timidly. 

‘ Yes ; but they never charmed me half as much 
as yours. You may rest assured that one person in 
the world thinks Walpole your second.’ 

‘ You should not have read them ; they were not 
written to you. Put T suppose you wished to hear of 
Ethelberta ? ’ 

‘ At first I did,’ said Christopher. ‘ But, oddly 
enough, I got more interested in the writer than in her 
news. I don’t know if ever before there has been an 
instance of loving by means of letters ; if not, it is 
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because there have never been sucli sweet ones written. 
At last I looked for tliein more anxiously tlian Faith.' 

‘You see, you knew nic before.’ Ficolee would 
have withdrawn tliis remark if she could, fearinu lliat 
it seemed like a siuxiTestion of licr love lonu au’o. 

‘ Tlien, on my return, I thoiiglit I would just call 
and see 5'OU, and go away and think what would be 
best for me to do with a, view to the future. But since 
I have been here I have felt that I could not awav 
to think without first asking you what you think on 
one point — whether you could ever marry me? ' 

‘ I thoimht you would ask that when I first saw 
you.’ 

‘ Did you. Why ? ’ 

‘You looked at me as if 3‘ou would.’ 

‘ Well,’ continued Christopher, ‘ the worst of it is I 
am as poor as Job. Faith and I have thi’ec hundred a 
year between us, but only half is mine. So that 
before I get your promise I must let 3‘our father know 
how poor I am. Besides what I mention, I have only 
my earnings by music. But I am to be installed as 
chief organist at Melchester soon, instead of deputy, as 
I used to be ; which is something.’ 

‘ I am to have five hundred pounds when I marry. 
That was I^ord Mountclere’s arrangement with Ethel- 
berta. He is extremely anxious that I should marry 
well.’ 
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‘ That’s imfortnnate. A marriage with me will 
hardly be considered well.’ 

‘ bh, yes, it will,’ said Picotee, qiiicldy, and then 
looked frightened. 

Christopher drew her towards him, and imprinted 
a kiss upon her cheek, at which Picotee was not so 
wretched as she had been some years before when he 
mistook her for another in that performance. 

‘ Berta Avill never let ns come to want,’ she said 
with vivacity, when she had recovered. ‘ She always 
gives me what is necessary.’ 

‘We will endeavour not to trouble her,’ said Chris- 
topher, amused by Picotee’s utter dependence now as 
ever upon her sister, as upon an eternal Providence. 
‘ However, it is well to be kin to a coach though 
you never ride in it. How, shall we go indoors to, 
your father ? You think he will not object? ’ 

‘ I thinly he will be very glad,’ replied Picotee, 

‘ Berta will, I know.’ 


THE END. 
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